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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


I N' iqio, when I was asked by the CambrWge Univemty 
ifkcss to suggest a suitable sub-division of the Indian 
Knipfre into iiatnnil geographical units for treatment in 
septnatc volumes, i was eml^rassed by the fact that the 
of Bengal, as it had Imui known for many years 
1005. was then n^stricted, for admini^rative cx)n- 
to tin- west- rjt thretMjnarters of the old province, 
the eastern districts having bcs-ii hunjxd with Assam to 
fttfm tiie Lieut. -Governorship of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. To find iin author who eould givi , in tnu; j>er- 
sj's-fsctive and as the result of }w r-onal intimacy, an outline 
sketeh of two such dissunilar \inits as old Bengal and 
Assam seemt'd to b* impossible; and thu> it was decided, 
in spite of the obvious disadvantages, especially in nomem 
cii^te, to cut off Assam, which differed so greatly from 
the rest of the new provinct; t»f Eastern Bengal, leaving 
to the ingcnuityspf the autlu^r tlu- problem of designing 
the re.sidual area a g<-i.«raphicdl name that was 
sufficiently expressive without clashing with the new 
officiid nomenclature. 

l*aithfuiness»li^'ever, to the piim iples of classification 
alliP«*|^v steal and grounils brought its own 

renfard; for, beffm|;^ O'Malley's manuscript got into 
type-, a re-shuffling d| boumlary lines in 1012 resulted 
Ihl^he obliteration of the artificial partition that was 
set up in 1905; Assam berjpw* again a st-parate ad- 
^bittistration under a Chief Ccibmrssioncr ; Eastern 
fWisSmi Bengal were retihite<t|as a. Governorship, wh^ ,i 
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flmmUy dealt with in thk volume, though only 
& «£ ^ total area of India^ is oeariy aa Octeosivt 


'll* fii ^^y wMiiEgtPtra. while its pt^olation is coQs|teahiy 
a i|iarter of that of the whole hodiaal^p^^!. 
It indiwdd^ : 4*r Presidency of Bengal Wit^pi 
^ square miles and a popohUf^ of 

It is somewhat smaller 
nearly a millkm m(»e 
the British I^es. JIftijr 

Ot&ssa, which extends over iii,8a| iipR|^^ and, 
^>ld3«*93 inhabitants. Its ai^ is^al|^e ^ta^i 
thaja J^t of Italy, while it is only a little fess jpe}>tiAeKli*^ 
j^kan l^l^. (r) The State of Sikkim, a small andspaisdly 
ii0gb||ra|^C!D^^ with an afea <A 2818 sc]uare mites 

The limppPiijtgiiU at different periods borae^vay 
meaiw^ Under the Huhammad«^^3^ it 


i^|te:q|P(t meaflp^ Under the Huhammadn^^jCtite it 
^'ii0|g^ed the^ Bidll^'^peajlmg area in tlKr'ri|i9tavial 
l^nS 'bf the Ganges an4 .iE^^maputra, of wl^ the 
toughly cor^pcndodlivteh thtise (ff the modem 
^nesidency. Under British dominion its signifiM:saiice wa# 


The term "Bengal Estabhslnnent ’* was a{^ted 
^ alliihe ^tttements of the jE^t Ii|£iB Company in acxth*' 
ISi!^ Balasore in dtesa to Patna in 
Bil^. ,v% were grq|iped tQgethe#^ in 







mm 


^^^p|li^^||Pllio!^P!t long; for iir!^^^^T)resi^»i|^‘ 
was cxiSi^, takdi^ 

^^MpbtttAas tisu^ly called Bexig'^,»|^\(»!|||PI^' 
ivipt of Fort William is only to tlK fcurt 
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sea. being bounded on the north by the Hitnalayan 
■^tiatrics of Nepal, Bhutto and Tibet, whda itrfiKwtherft 
coast is washed by the waters of the Bay of Bengal. 
To tbe east lie Assam and Burma, 'and on the uiaest it is 
bounded by Bihar and 0 rissa. Nearly the whole a 

fertile alluvial plain watered by the Ganges and BSma- 
putra and by their numerous tributaries ^d effluents. 
For thousands of stjuare miles neither a a rock can 

be s«jn, nor can ev^n a in tJte silt-formed 

soil. Far different is of this deltaic 

country from that of the to the north- 

west. “ The air is now Iangtiorous’'»ii|Ptepour-laden. the 
vegetation Itpcuriant and tropical. The firm grey plain 
wheat an^ raiUets and sugarcane, dotted with cltpnps 
|]^park-like trees, gives place to rice swamps ;ind bamboos, 
pahn and plantain.” Though there is a gradual rise of 
level to tl»§ north, it is so small as to imperceptible. 
Calcutta, 86 miles from the .sea, is only i8 to j:i feet above 
mean sea level, and Siliguri, at the forjt of the Himalayas 
over 300 miles from Calcutta, has an elevation id only 
400 feet. There are, moreover, scarcely any ritiges or 
marked undulations to break tlie pufot^ty of the level 
^^caiotony therefore is the scenery. 

g same time, the monotony of is i^Bfeved 

prodigality of nature. Heat and humidity protluce 
vegetation. The t*yc a<'cust(>med to the sunbaked 
Hf northern Indi.i is soothed by perennial turf and 
^e' fresh greenness ul the countryside ; while scattered 
Pomesteads/.'iiestling in thickets of bamboos, palms, 
plantains at^.evergri'en plants, have a certain qtdet chanA„ 
‘of their own. , 

With the exception of some smsilliitteas to the gjetreme 
and south-east, wluch utH bev^jSJKsribed kitesr,, iibe 
Nifrole country is remarkably homogeneous. .Certain 
|jktafal division*, are, however, recqgimed, the difiercnce 
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twaen which dr|)onds mainly on the extent to whic-h the 
in-(ic<m. of land-making by the great rivers is in pragresS, 
gradeJiTy liisappcarin^ or has altogetlrcr ceased. The 
t. Bengal, which lies from west to east, btdween 

'Pii4'«ea ;m »'1 Ibe Brahmaputra and, from north to semth, 
bfetwee^ th<^ lower ‘■purs <>1 the Himalayas and the (janges- 
The ciNiti^y slopes gradually soutliwards in a wide 
alluvial plain, warred l^riveis debouchiQg from the 
Himalaya', and broltfian^^y by the Baiind, This is a 
c-j.npafatively h^i older i<>rmuti>>n on the con- 

f(ne.» ill Ihnajjmi^MiSJ^da. KS jsh.dn and Hogra ; it is still 
in n,.;-..v' placjfs covererl with bnishwexxi jungle, inter- 
per:v< ^with large trees, < he rerriains of .1 n extensive forest. 
Noj-h t-tengal has been subject to great fluvial changes. 
T>i Tjsia river once flowed through its rentie to meet the 
< ranges, hut in 1787 it chang«-d its coursi. and broke into 
atiotluyf channel by whicli it found its w.tv 10 the Brahma- 
putra. Owing to the vagaries ut this toiirntial ri\’t r. the 
country Is searatal with silted channel. 

Bengal is the country to the we.st of the* Bhagir- 
Htl-: and fit *oghly rivers, which stretches from the Bay of 
Bciigal to the fringe of the ^■h^>ta Magpur plateau. U-- 
int Imles two distinct zones, one a semi-aquatic rice plain, 
ll», othei a rolling upland country, which ]i< s outside the 
true delta. The former, which c'miprisi's the districts 
of ilooghly lurid Hownih and th<' east of BurdwSn, Jlidna* 
p'jre and Bfinkura. is a low-lying delta formed by the 
BhSgiriWlii, Dainodar, Ajay and Rupnarayaa rivers. 
jBtstvWB -the rivers the surface sinks into basins, some of 
v'-iiich are only a ieHtPfeet abrwi mean sea level. To the 

* it i^hard ferrugii^us soil takes the place of the deltaic 
dtuii and wid^ expanses of wmab jungle are foutid 
of the doafely tilled tields of the eastern lowlands* 
In thd^rf ft westx‘m eopier the jxiverty t^f the Soil is com* 
jamaahMIilliy richness |j|hninend resources, which have 
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made this gart of West Bengal u hive ofi^||gst»y. is 


here that the Kaniganj coalifjeld is situl^P^, while the 
iron-ore and clav's found in ciclfe proximity to the coal 
measures pjirtly feed the Mbst duniae^ at BarSkar; ai^ 
the pottonplfprks at Kitnigaui. ; ‘ 

in Bengal, lying be! wtx'n the tm 

f he %\’estmnd the J'adnia and Ma< 5 hunuti on the ^Hbicast 
and ea^ we enter on a typicifrdt ita, in which ihi 'pi*bces3 
I jj fc lmd formatioji ha* nearly <!ntiiely ceased^ Xuwhere 
''"ISpiex than 70 feet above sea level, its eJevatidn itJ 
’itlfe south«to between to and a<.' k et . Tlie greater fK^ion 
has now been rai^d, by the Jt-jK)*!! of silt, 10 h height 
which ensures it against rnumlation, but at the same time 
prevents it from receiving tthe fertilizing layer that the 
floods formerly Idt bt frinti them. It is a land of dead apd 
dyir^ rivers— to use the ^ipt^sivr Indian ia rms— of low' 
rice plains and sw’anjps (call^ bils), whe. ii will never be 
filled in because tlte rir ers qpjongcr distnbnte the silt- 
laden waters of .jthe 'Cfanges, djemg locket! into thehr 
channels by the hii^^^oks of silt winch they have de- 
posited. Engineer^fe has, that even 

nrorasses cim be made avai |j|p t for tillage and human 
iialntation, the 24-Parganas district i|jbc Magra Hat 
drainage scheme lias recently reclaimed 1 swampy area 
of 390 square miles, where form<a^;tbe ud»abit<m]t.“ wcm 
1^4 to be " mured to a st^nd-amplnhioui^ l^ ^ ^ dc 
Course of prefiaration resulting lb -the |Pt| 

fitfest." There is one large but ^iaBqw' 4 i 3 fb» ica 
Salt Water latke, TS-hich extends S^iare mU^ I 

i, the vicinity of C^utt#- 

Etttern Bengal, lying to the east of tMl^|^ and 
l^hdhtunati, is tlj* united delii of the Gang^ 8^ Unhi 
ppntm, in whudi the opsative energies of those great iM|p; 
have full free play. |t is a^^tijte jm bkquatfc plai^ 
; rich in crops of rit» afid 1'^, a:i^|||||||^^^-1>y pf ■ 
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r?yei!|jtoea«|^tl creeks. Boats take t!w place of carts, 
Ok . witferwIllFserve as r^ads. The laad iS subject # 
anuua^l inundation and silt fe^ilization. llMS si<^. of 
tkti <«>«|iitry is away from and not towards the ctuef rivers, 
an<| i Aiy ater.ift the minor channels not 

i>)wa|Hp|be'’inain streams. In the rains of 
' nrf^H^er spreads itself over fhe country ; loW^-^pig sfiteas 
u: ' irafeated to a depth of 8 to 14 feet, f he wafer covering 



Fig.'S, A Bwiga! ail 


P 'ivear banks and the artiriciai m<.mnds 
built, Straajfigs as it may apjiear, 

ly in"^^ part- being taer looo per 

£|^t JevcTi- only brf'ken by a low tabtehuul in (he 
Effth-t'ast, q^lied the Madhupur Jungle, wliieh, as its 
Satai ilB>licS. vllilonirrly C(»-erc<l ^^iUl forest. Its 
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ayoage he%Lt above tiie piatifK imiy 40 
bave excrci^ an ^tience out of all 
fto J^eur height, for the haM clay of which they afll tMtn* 
has resisted the erosion of the grtiat rivers and 
‘ ddli^ed them to the south-east. These rolUng uplands 
cowfed with short grass or dark green forest afford a 
'welcome relief to the monotony allrnfal flats. 

Avray Irom the great rivers with their moving panorama 
.„of boats, from the dug-out canoe to the large cargo boat 
Vrith its'^ high how. broad stem, bulgedrout belly and^ 
spreading square sails, the sceneiy* is gt'nerally tame and ' 
dull. ■ ^ 

■ "In the lowest parts of ail,” writes Mr B. C. Allen 
of the typical district ol Dacca, " the depth of the 
flood is such that the Tiousts have to be perched on 
hillocks, wher^^iere is barely room for a cowshed and 
none for an>'t]raai| so pieasiint a.s a garden. Tljis dismal 
country is really least unattractive in the rains It is 
then covered with water, which is green with jute; 
and all the creeks and channels me full. These minor 
streams flow between banks whi® are higher than the 
Utighhouring country and are generally fringed with 
tiyes, and thus form more attractive waterirays tli 
0 ^ rivers, from which little ran be seen but|^^ 
wttete of waters, with here and there a few h 
precariously abo\'e the flood whidi threatens to 
them. 'Fhe pC‘opI»Vht» live in thesis tracts have 
almost amphibious in fheir habits. In the height of the 
inundation no land is to be setm, ahd all tra’. eUmg has to 
y boat. To say that travelling has to he done 
however, but an i|i»dequate idea of the real 
Sc^i3l<,;|dfairs. Half « dozen huts are clustered 
l|httk hiHoc|i'ii?‘i|^l^'rds square, ahd the 
i;';^roceed.’lM^p^^ that hitl^, whether 
Ife^bours or,|^p|idds, to ^ to inihkset 
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witKautllaiiiiig, swimming cur travelling In 
that ca% float. This 'vxjmt-ston is 
usejijf^dvispdly, for tjhe by no mt^ns confiney 

themselite to boat* For minor excursions rafts Ih^iSbe’ 
of plantain trc* are much in vrigue or circular earfbien- 
warc ptpkins. more difiu ult of navigation tMn a 
coracle visitffe»to one of these hamlets in the rates 
may see a gre.v' hcMnled patriarch swimming toviards 
him from the hticis aiel mav 1« i^ked tor alms bv an- old 
woman standing in watir bicast high amongsst the jute 
pUnts." * 

From the priding pages ii will 1»*' seen that the 
grealser part of %f*ngal is a delta m vanous .stages of 
formation. The jinKtss is connected with great changes 
m the lower course of the (tenges, whith have taken 
place within historic tunes Formerly the main body 
of ds iSl^crs fiosved 'oulhwaids to thl sea tlirough the 
BhSgnathi, but as this chaiiml silted up, the main 
strcam made its v ^y- into otlni distnbutanes, mo\ang 
further and further eastward until it found an outlet 
in the I'adma, as like pi es< ut mam stream is called. 
The etfect of it- movements on the land surface is iucidly 
jj^dt^bed by that .eminent geologist, the late Dr fhomas 
^||b|ani. who-A* descnption throw's such light on the 
geography of Bengal, that it may be quoted 


"I suppose no one will hesitate-, |o acknowledge that 
' the whole of the country’ lying between the Ijfonghly on 
the wtst and the Meglma on the east is'bnly tlu- delta 
iviuscd by (he deposition of the debns caiite| down by 
the nv<■l^ (iaugt s and i^ii^maputra, and thgirmbutari^ 
It IS also equally well lted|nn that in such ftie^reanMi 
are constantly courses, fatiii||.,^way on oti^ 

bank an^ depositia i^ Sliha,- tether. citetetd in 
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■wateEijfeDmpelled tS -sieijiiinotheir coxurse. Il is 'fee 
this pt the geiicrni course of the 

has gradtuiUy t tacked from the 
wrest fovvardtf nu' easj^^til, of late years, the laiger bexj^ 
of the waters of th^Ahii'es luxe (w) umted wath those 
j^the Brahmaputra, 4E«||f have togithei proceeded ((- the 
il& as. th(‘ Meghua. Every s(rc.iui, whether large or small, 
Rowing through uah a flat te^d^ to lai'.t tfi own btHi ot 
dfumtel, j>v the depositi ur ut the silt .iuil ‘'Uid it hohls 
susjteudod m its water'' . and bv tlu-' gradual di jMf.-iition 
the channel bed of the^iuani !s,i;u*ml 4 abme the .etual 
level of the adjoining flits. It is unpu-'ildc to suppose i 
:i^er eonfuiiiing to flow along the fop or a raised bank, if 
compelled to do s! hv' ai tin. (.d nu ans, and f he (,on>»e- 
quemv of this hihug in and i iKuig oi its b«*d h that, at 
the first oppr'itumtj. Mu ‘luani nPu'jsantv abandon.^ it» 
original couinc, and < ks a r< w MianiK 1 .a tiie Icjjvcr 
ground adjomng, un*'), ..jf-r '’u<<- .< .hanje-. it has 
graduaiiv w.uviereci ov<t th< \\h-.*h- dd i||p4 laist'd tiit 
,,tntiii suifiu (, to ih. Sum . Slid ! ’.c-! Thi 'aiiic pio- 
u“ss IS then rejjc'ated, new thanne!. au • ut oiji, and m w 
dept “Sits fcH 3 a»] 

“ Bc-aring ffu-e .islmdnd piiiKiples ui miQi^^ook to 
the delta ^ tlu fi.uiges aiui Brahmaputia Tw^angvh 
nvor, <^|^ng n omits ujiper levels routui the K.lj'mahfd 
Hills, and prtvenlerl by their solid lui ky iMtiiiei srom 
<ut%g fcU'U lo the we<;l siuigh* if. ('haiillej in tlie 
lowp adp'unng, and on.-midly the mam binly oj 

ilorig ill' pnejal uun -0 now mditat»d 
by the tttirrgireM.hi and Jlor/giil}'. But. giadually Idling 
up this Cihannel, it was agam < oinjjtllerl toseeksfww i otirse 
JO tiie Jowor, bwause as yet compat<U!v<i|y unfdltd-m, 
gfound lying to the east And the same t ^ MBess knng 
ikpOated, it wanrinod suca'Shiv^ely from the rr^w wcst||B 
litoi t t he deita-fiat towards tlie ea.stom. if tItUk prcgi^l 
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e^stward$i'ivas tiHowcd to slow to of 

the gradual filling in of the cottfitrj* adjcjini^fc ll^ptelta 
Vras fonned continuously up to the , 

|||||3 the larger htjcanis or channels,^ssiog ^ttiugWhis 
flat to the bf'came unavoidaISp diminished in size 
and hi the quantity and force of water they carried, 
the main Ixxly passing around further to the east and- 
having its course in the channels successi\'ely formed, 
there.” 

The scaithernmost p<.»rtion of the cielta goes by the name 
of the Sundarbans, aaeaning literally the fort»t^ of sundri 
lu es {HtriUeru iittoralh). Tite area so designated i.s 6500 
.square miles in extent, or abtmt half the size oi Holland; 
It stn'tches tor nearly aoo nule--> aiuni^^ the Bay oi Itengal, 
and its average breadth inlanti is from iio t'l So miles. It 
is sometimes depieUd as a desolate n gio:, half-laml half- 
water, a labyrinth of interminable ion and swamj), 
rlevoid of human habitation, 'llus is no longer the case 
with the nortfcarti |XJrlion, where the morasses liave been 
converted into fertile rice fiekls. Th. juitgit' is, moretner, 
being steadily pusheti back and the margin m cultnation 
extending southward. Its sjaeatl is conditional on the 
oiadica ^^ pf Juagt% the construction of dams and dykes 
to WTiter, a rtunfaU sii^cicnt to the 

sail out of the soi, andjpst, but not least, a i|^iy of 
drinkable water — that &|i e^Wtinl ol limnan se^^ment 
It m-ed not be altogether fr^, for the people ,%e«(| to 
g«;t inuo d to brackish water, which tiay drink J^^tdarU', 
without any apjiarent evil consequences; in 
fresh water is more difhcult t* 1 get than fo< vl. The southern 
jKjrtion of St^tiarbans is still a netw\»rk oi tidal 
watci-s, nvens, inosculating c«x;ks and forest- 

chid rdandj rf No less than 2000 square miles are under 
fot^, the most pkmtiCui at^ important sfiedtis being 
It is "a sort of , i||rowncd land, covered, with 
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in ’l>y raalam^ ' 

jllKmIteii up hy swamps. & thousand n\ 

ch and maritum* hpart f^adtmlly dotte 

traveler jrecedes fK»S^hdiea-b(»rd with cJlemng* 
and patches of rice land " * 

There are two tracts outside the ahuviaJ area wt 
have still to he descnbt'd, \'u. a hilly region on the 
eis^ frontier and a small Himalayan area to the north. 
The formei^ consists of a saccis^aon of low hiil ranges 
occupying the district of Chittagong, tlie ( luttagoog Hill 
Tracts and Hill Tlppera. In the district first named the 
hills enclose cultivated nver valleys of tunsiderabJe extent ; 
they are separated from the sea by a^btflt of alluvial land, 
which near the coast merge', into a mangrove swamp 
vegetation like that of the Sundaibans The tluttagong' 
Hill Tracts anti Hilll ipiH^'i a are rnadt' up of forest-<;|ad hills 
and lavims spaiscly inhabited by aboriginal tribes of 
Mongol^ origin, wht> .ire only just beginniag 
the Mae '0 the plough * , 

To the north the frontier distnct of Darjeeling 
a small portion of the Himalayas Tlie mount airis.iis^' 
from the plains in a successfon of boh! spurs and rid^ 
separated by deep valleys and attain a height of Ig.ooo 
feet in the.^ngaltla rangi‘. On one of the ndges the hill 
IS p<Tthc<l at a ht-ight of 7000 feet 
_ that height many of the slopes 
dens, but above it primeval forest 
ftiS'’t>'yn The country at the Tiase of the 
Himalayas is known as llw larai, i e., the wet lands It 
|s a marshy belt qf land, nohrious for rts unhealthiness, 
whidi was fcBTOeriy covered with den^ forest. This has 
been parti^y cleared away, giving place to tnm tea- 
jglirdeiis and ordinary cultivation; but wide stretches are 
hit, in iriiich the sa/ tree (Siorea rflbusta) predominates.' 
in this forest region gigantic trees tower a hundred feet c^r 


station of 
^liipve sea| 
we laid a 
still holds 
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ito« is a Juxtti^t lutte* 
ieeis, baniboo tbiclcets, etc. 
jt growth is reirfaeed by 
/assy plains with grafe 
which one can scarcely lorce 
le’s way anless on an elephant. 

In Jalpaigun this Tarai country is known as the DtiAcs, 


aoro ab^ 'fiCK 
th erf mat 
ther hito the pi 
iivannahs, reedy flats 
^ gifewit^ ao feet high, t 




or more striptly the Western Dulrs, aW*ipp5P« westeili 
portion of the Bhutan DuSrs, or doors of Bh^ttn, a tract 
that was annexed from Bhutan in 1865. Tlus sub- 
montane region has an average breadth of aa miles and a 
total area of nearly aioo square miles, of which a quarter 
^is stiH under forest. In the north a heries of wooded 
'plateaux, rising to between and 1500 feet high, form 
a connecting Unk between the jfcUs and the |rfajns. Their 
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%(ui> c^ate aradl rainfall {vi^dh mttites tSo inches &t 
%he year), are aH well adapted to growth Ihe 
plant, the cultivation of which is candi#^|B of 

^-gitfdens. The land at the foot oi jplatc^iix, 
illlBCh, fifty years ago was under hqaiqfgias| and reed 
|hngi4, has now been brought under the pl«higi^and yields 
magn^cent or<^||^ nee, jnfe and tobac^ 

contr^ts 

lits Bhonnflwi St i B wer ap%r 
, xeacW an -alUt^^^r^fi'^t in 
Kipip botmtoy. 11® s-aileys 
cend to aminimuiii level <j(f Irole mere 
than 700 feet. Every variety of climate and vegetation ^ 
found — trp^ica], tempera^ hnd Alpine. On ttie higher cle- 
vations is;|^^^uiial snowr In the lower vajftsys a tropical 
vegetation runs not in a *>teamy hot-hous# atmosphere. 
Ihe rainfall in the south is heavy, averaging 13 ^ inches in 
the year at Oangtok, but in some of the v’allcys to the 
north it falls to 20 inck's 01 less It is a land of stupendous 

heights and depths; but what perliaps most stnkes the 
ordinan,’' traveller, wrho has to keejj below the snow line, 
is the peculiar V-shaped valleys with steep and often 
participitous slopes Ihe n vers at their l)a.se run in deep 
ravines, the ascent from which is alm(»st precipitous for 
the first fcw'sbnndre#.|i?et So narrow and (ut 

are their channels, thid^though then fpar may be heard 
from atar, the stieam itseli is often i|)^||i»le nptil withm 
few bundtctl vards ’* 

j ITie population is practnally confined to the ndges, 
and valleys below jikki feet.|hat being the highest 
wliich maize, tlie staple |A|/^ the pee^, Will 
"In to make, and puhst^ are 

while rice is- raised on the slopes 
7:-, " iWgation being €»icntial to me cuHi- 
there being no such thing m the country as 










A Sikiim Vam 




fields, the hip^des an^jlaiboridusl^y carved oat 
into terraces, one above th® other, the outer %dge of each 
l^inghanked to retain a supply of mtfiNfor the rice 

^^plants. Scnne of the terraced fields are so paatrow that the 
use of the ploph is tmp^^|e, and the soil haft to be turned 
over with! hoe* Fro t| Jil f^f to 14,000 feet, which is 
the level of tree grow^wfe ^jountry is under virgin froest 
and uhinhabit^* except for occasional settlements of 
graziers. From 15,000 feet upwards there is a mass of 
snow-clad peaks and iflat iers, which form the source of 
most of the rivers, but from 12,000 to 15,000 teet the 
is less bare and rugged, and some grassy piateatui 
with small lakes are to be found. The ndges at the latter 
h^ht are clothed with rhododdhdron and coniferous 


while the grass lands are carptded with Alpine 
primulas, aconite, iris and the like, 
province of Bihar and Orissa <*xtends from the 
hbid^ of Nepal and Darjeeling to the Bay of Bengal 
and the northern districts of Madras. It is bounded on 
the east by the Presidency ol Bengal on the west by 
the United Provinces and the Centt^ Provinces. It is 
j no means a homogeneous area, for it is made up of 
^'Ithree sub-provinces, viz., Bihar, ('hota Nagpur ami Orissa, 
*^which differ widely m their physical features, the character 
of their ];>eoplcs, their languages ami land system.s. 

Bihar, which consists of the Patna, Tirhut and Bhagai- 
pur Dnasions or Commissionersliijis, has an area of 42,^1 


square miles and a population of 23I millions, which is 
^ery nearly equal to that of^the Punjab. It consists of 
th^eastern portion vi the Gangetic valley timt lies between 
the lower spurs ot the Himalayas on tte ncoth and the 
(^ta Na^ur plateau on the south. is an alluvial 


plain w’atered and drained by the <j 9 ^es and its tribu- 
taries, such as the (>andak, Stm, G^^und Kosi, which 
sometimes sweep dovra in disastrouftnfeods. Tlie climate 




k 4rier of iht rainlai^* 

|erages 50 inches m the year, is nUt lighter ,.bnt 

Cc capriciou'',' its vicksitudisi ejtpbsuig the couatiyf 
occasional periods of scarry. Xlttorg^hout almcst 

d . w'hole extent the general a^lH^ that t^mn ppbroken 

level, diversified by ( lustert maUgo orchards, 

, clamps of bainlxios and grdl^ei ol palm trees. In the 

hot weath< r it presents a dreary appearance, hw as far 
as tlic eye can sec there is a wide e^anse of bare dun- 
i/«louied htlds emlosed by small Embankments which 
,give them cunous chess-board appearance. In 
niblS, howevei, it is covered with Wa\uig sheets of 
lice and maize, and injhe cold weather teeming cro| 
ot wheat, barley, ami other giams and poises are lais 

Till a lew years agt» the fields in the vicinity <ji‘i 
'villages were white, during the latter season of the: 

tile opium Yielding poppy, a plant with white flo^ 
which IS ’-lilted to the (.innate than the red ‘01 

jparple %auety that is gniwn m MaJwa. Its cultivation 
was abtindoned in l^ii in oidei to give etiect to the 
Sgrctmicnt with China for the giadual diminution and final 

e. vtm(.tiuu (d the ex|Kirl of indian opium to that ( oun^ry. 

Bihaa h so called after the town oef Bihar in the Patna 
district, which was its capital at the time of the Muham- 
madan iniasion. This tow n*^ again, denved its name 
Itbm jn^rv&t vihuHi, oi Buddhist monastery, which was 
estaM^ed there in the tenth century a.eh The Muham- 
madans, by a playful conceit, whidh was, however, based 
on a real admiration for it^ tiimate and futility, declared 
tfmt the namelteant the land of eternal spnng (ft can tbs' 
^Persian bakar). 

Chota Nagpur, '^'i^cli cora»&ts t)f the Division ot the 
sajne name and 6f ^jtwo stnaH Slates of Klifursawan and 
^raikela, extends 1^^ 769 sq^paic miles and has 5I 

|whlhon mhabitants. thus ne 4 :feii^ as Scotland 


.o'M. 













iK4j|iesainc ^yen to the whole county in 
Rg isplakers of 'the Onyz language form dktfninant 
tt includes the, OrU^ Division and \lie Orissa 
St 4 ^« the lattei^ of which occupy ns lar^^e an 
Ireland Alt(^ether. this sub-province jextend^ 
square and has a population of 9 millicm 
Physicjilly, it is a' heterogeneous area, for it 
two very difterent tracts, viz. ^e alluvial delta 
id i&lPlihJnadi and other rivers flowing into the Hay 
and a hilly hinterland made up </f ti>e Eeuda.tury 
£^i|f .and the districts of Angul and Sanibalpur. 

‘lae^Feudatory States arc sometimes c;dledtbc < iarhjiits, 
jP. hybrid w<,»rd nuctriing forts. The Himlustam word garA, 
Ineaiung a fort, has been l^Msianized into tho plural 
Clarhjat, and the English, in ignorance of this, have added 
tik! letter s, so as to make a double plund like '“fortses.” 
Tlie name is due to the country having been studde d with 
tiie featresses of the chiefs ; a similai designation is that 
dl Chhattisgarh in the Central Provinces, meaning the 
latod of: the thirty-six forts. 

tluee sub-jMovinces fall witliin four mtural 
div^d^, viz., Noiili Hihar, South Bihar, Orissa fmd the’ 


tluee sub-jMovinces fall witliin four mtural 
diy^j^^, viz., Noiili Hihar. South Bihar, Orissa fmd the’ 
Chotit' Magpur Plateau, the delimitation of which is 
d^-nnined by physical and ethnological affinities and not 
polttiail and linguistic considerations, as is the case 
iWitMi|^ub-pi o\’inces. 

is the portion of Bihar lying to the 
OTbrlh.,^,the Ganges. To the nca*th-east and north-west 
a sutaa ^ tane strip of p^rie land and denuded 
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fewest, but the rtoainder of the coantiY ** 
i phun nearly enliitly under cultivation, which s^ic^ 
ja teenung population ; ||je denaty ^erages 646 pe^scais 
*tQ Wmprt’ mile and in some par^rises to over 1000 per 
it is watered by a number d tjv<^ flowing 
^thwards from the Himalayas, wdiich hgvc gradually 
'l|ie^i!il their beds by the deposition of silt and flow on 
Rightly above the general level of the samnmdiflg 
Most of them are apt to overflow tbeic bai^ 
rainfall in the mountains of Nepal, fuisl bn 
past ages they have frequently changed their cwitses. 
Tlicre are numerous marslies and meres, somte of which 
are large enough to be regaided as fresh-water lakes or 
lagoons; they are gem*rally sliallow sheets of water, 
expanding in the rains and contracting tluring the dry 
season. Some lepresent the deeper portions of abandoned 
riv^fofeds, e.g., the Kubar 'fal in the Mongiiyr district 
and'^Whain of 43 lakes, with an agj;iegate area of 139 
square miles, in Chamjwran, which maik a former channel 
of the Gandak. Othws are merely trough-hke depresMons 
between present river beds. In the niins they are tUied 
by the overflow of the neers, but for the remaindei of the 
dry up, either entirely or ia part, and admit of 
ailtmfeon as form prairies covered with the rank pod 
grass and the graceful pampas, but with an undergi'owtb 
of mure succulent herbage, which affords abundant 
pasture for great herds of cattle. * 

Four of the distncts of North l^iliar, viz., ^g»n, , 
Cbampflran, Daifehanga and Muzaffarpur, coustUute the 
T irf>u| K)tvision, the creation of which in 1^ brought 
into official mse the old popviiar designation, of this part 
of the country. Tirhut is a corruption of Tirabhuktl/ 
Sanskrit name meaning the river-side land, wkich can 
be traced back to the fourth or fifth cehlifty A.D., for it 
^ hi inscribed on seals of that period which have bwsn 
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exca.v'ated at the village of Bytsar h (tlie anaent VaisSli) 
in Ij^ Mii/^ffajpur district Tirhut ped to be pre-emi- 
nently the hand of indigo, but the mdustiy has declined 
very rapidly «sin(T synthetic indUo was put on t^markf t 
in 1897, and the area finder the plant is now oj^^/g^ird 
ol what It x> as before that year 


Sou^ Bihar w tht‘ {wntion of Bihar lying south 
Ganges wtlhm the districts o! Shahahad, Patna, 
and Mongh5T Th* grtabr|)su:t of if an’tiiluvi 




Fig 5 Umifa Kill in Ga>a Distnet 


blojiing g« ntly nortlnvards to the tuinges, but the south 
of Shrilidb3il is CH'cupitd by the Kaimur Hills, which form 
a UK kv plak an mainly used for pasturage. Further east, 
in the st)uth of Patna <iaya and Monghyr, theri^ are a 
number of ndgtsand simin piojerting ftoin the plateau (d 
Chota Nagpur, as well as Ncnu-di Lu hed iidges md d 
peaks that nse abruptly from the level plain and appi,.n to 
form irreguUir links bet^wn lh< ridges Mucli of the .-.onth- 
em area is bnoken country with a hinge of biushwpod 
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jaa^e: the a^, is poor, it has little or no irrigation, 
and it yiel^HH|lanons crops. The land to the north, 
wi the other l|pd, is highly <p«(!tivated, extensavely irri- 
gated and well populatinl It was the rice exported from 
here that first acquired the name of Patna rice, now so well 
known in the market. As early as the seventh cent ury A.ix 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hmen Tsiahg, noted that the cuui^^ 
grew a nee of a delicious flavour, which was rommtmly 
called “rice for the u>e of the great" ; a heretic king 
was, he solemnly dcclari'd. converted to Buddhism by te 
fragrant scent of this pioduct of the land of Butldhism.* 
The climate is drici th.in that of North Bihar, and away 
from the Ganges tliere is a marked absc'nci* of swami>s and 
water-logged areas. The nv’ers, mo^Ver, with the e3i|| 
ception of the Son, have a smaller OTfchment area than 
those north of the Ganges, and are not of any great size. 
Large demands are made on them for irrigation, and the 
greater pan of their water is diverted info irrigcition 
channels and reservoirs and thence di'itnbutui over the 


fields They diy u}> soon after the n '.'nation of the rains, 
and for the greater part of tin wai f la ir eliannels are either 
waterless or ermtain only an atti-nnafed stream. 

Orissa prop’r, as the third natural 'division may be 
called to distingirish it from the sub-province of the same 
name, stretches along the st a- board from the ChiJka lake 
to the Subamarekha river and comprises the three 
districts of Pun, Cuttack and Balasore. It is a narrow strip, 
fiftetui to seventy miles hroad, m whidi Hire© distinct 


.■ga pes are found, viz., an improdiicUvc maritime belt, a 
■plral plain ol rich alludum, and a hilly submontane 
^ict. The land along the coast is largely impregnated 
with salt. Salt mamifarture was formerly an important 


i-^iistry and a century ago yielded the East India ('<»m|)any 
jmarly revenue of i8 lakhs of rupees. It is a low'-lying 
swampy area traveriW by sluggish brackish erceks wlikU 
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to the sea through Imks bkdyjUpd bearing a 
maojijrove vegetation. It has aptly besHtbribcd as th® 
Surietsffbans on a mihiatu^ scale, mir the sea this 
desolate region gives place to' sandy ridg^, 50 to 80 feet 
high, and the latter to dunes, which are sometimes 
' -..'ered with creepei-s and wild convolvulus, and drifts 
<‘^bl.'vvn sand. The central zone forms the delta of the 
idi, BrShmani and Baitarani ri\ers. It is a fertile 
•.dluvis? plain, intersected by 'delfaic rivets*? which throw 
wt a oftwork of branches. In many ways it resembles 
Ixng 1 . "A warm steamy atmosphere fav<jnr,'« the sjime 
p.iho .nd rice cultivation, and all the condjtion> of a 
jwi’dfH tive but enervated human existence ai\ present.” 

tilt Western friape the land ri.ses in n»cky undulations, 
isolated ]x*aks aOT long ranges of hill'-, with wanxied 
s}Oj:x's and fertile valleys 

Ore sa contains the one large lake of the jirovint e, the 
Chiika Lake. This is a shallow fwar-shaped lake lying 
nuuniy in the Puri district, but c.vtending at its atmihern 
extremity into the Ganjam di-irict of the Muira^ Presi- 
de o'-y. It is 44 mih'S long and has r>n area varying 
l.H'lweoi 344 and 450 scjuare miles, for it expands in the 
rainy «eaB(}n and contracts in the dry weather. It \ras 
originally a bay of the ■^ea, whirh hr-.i begat; to siuai up 
owing 1 j deposits of silt brought in by tire rivers and carried 
up tlir f-»ay of Bengal by the violent south vvindf of the 
m<>«SL*on. and was tuentually rut off from the sea by a s^t 
foinn d by tht; same agi'ncv. The sjindy bar which n<:)W 
ijt'jiiiafes it from the Bay of Bengal is pierctsi by 'om 
ttisfrov outlet, through which the tide jioui-s in. Thil^ 
efficient to keep the water of the lake salt from l)e^ ( inbfer 
• to June, but ijt the rains the sea wtitcr is driven out by the 
volume })Oured in by the rivers, and the t hilka lx*conies 
a fresb-watcr lake. 

y, The low mud flats formed; by the .silt deposit of 
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the which feed it are encroacliii;^ on the lake, 

,and its J|pth scarcely anywhere exceeds la feet and 
f ' averages^wy 5 to 6 feet. The sea is also incessantly 
» at work building up the bar ; this is steadily growing 
in width, and in some years t he channel thresh it can 
only be kept cqien by artificial means. There are a 
number of islands in the lake, of which the largest, the 
Parikud islands on the east, are partially joined to the 
bar. One small island in the south, which goes by tire 
eharacteristirally English name of Breakfast Island, is 
capped by a building and pillar said to have been erected 
by an early Collector of Gan jam, who Iwnc the Pick- 
wickian name of Snodgrass and is the hero of several 
good stories. 

The term Chota Nagpur Plateau is us(^d to designate 
the elevated country extending from the Gangotic valley 
to the hilly tableland of the (entral Provinces and 
approaching close to the Bay of Bengal On the south- 
east. It is not iutended to imply that it forms a table- 
land like the steep-walled precipice behind Cape Town 
with its long and lofty horizontal top. Tlie word 
plateau is, in fact, a tecJmical expression for an area of 
which the lowe,st levels are at a considentble lieighl 
abor'e the sea, 'Hie plateau as thus deftmHl extends 
far bt^yond Cliota Nagfuir itself, stretching 
inner highlands of Orissa on the south-east and, 
the Santtl Parganas, as far as the batik of the Gang's 
on the north-c,*ast . The a<lrnimstr»fivc areas included 
^in it ate the whole of the Chota Nagimi Division, all. the 
|<}rissa Stato, the Angul and Sambalpur districts of the 
(Jrissa Division and tia; cii,strict of the Santil Parganas. 

It is a rugged region of inequalities, con-sisfing ed |i 
sui'cession of plateaux, hills and valkys, drained by 
Si.'veral laVge rivers, such as tlus Dimodar, Barliar, 
^bsumrekfaa, Brihmni, Baitarani and MaltSnadi. The 
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Ipl is ^ largely cowred by i^^mnd Ij thinly 
P«t)p1ed, mainly by primitive still use the 

povy and arrow. One wild ratH;,-, l^jj^iors, iiw on the 
^Id animals they net, and dnefl^on the hanuman or 
Jong'tailed monkey, wht>se flesh they eat, while the skin 
is used for then <irums. In the more remot<- areas very 
iitpe change lia-. taken jilare since i86t>, when Sir Alfred 
Lyalf UTC^iilp'' I suppttse there is no wilder or less known 
mrt of l^ia than the iaterminabic fott'sts south-east of 
Bagpdr towards the stst. It is a Inllv forest cotintrv 
inhabittd by what we <aU fotest triln's with heie and 
there an etasis (if ruHivation ajid uviliml settlement by 
the supenor i.ices/* 


(IIAPTKK II 

MOUNT UNs WO HfLLS 

Thf Himalayas Mitejally the ul><>dt <>! vnnw, tiotn the 
Sanskrit hantt, snew and dlawa dwelhne piaiei are. hke 
the ancient t»aul, dmdi fi inte thtee jMit' Ihe {ii>t is 
a gieat lange o< .-nowy jH-ak- whr h fuun tin avis of the 
rhain. The .second eons!s^^ ui the Lew. r or Onti^Hima- 
l.tv.is. v\hi. h futtn .1 bio-id halt ot iii'*uut.jtus olinlerior 
but still v.ry ropsuh i-.ilde height t.. the south of the 
sm/ws, Tlie third is the suh-Htmalavau /ame. m which 
contpatativi h' hm lulls -re found, eithei as rnips df spurs 
contiguous totlu'Outi r liimalayastir M'jJArated froni them 
by flat-bottomed valleys kmnvn as Dims. All tluree arc 
jrepresented in the area dealt with in this volume. The 
£i^ is found in Jsifckim. tondduting a great dividing wall 
between it and Tibtd ; the second in the south of Sikkim and 
fo the Ifot jreling district^touiTe the mountains consist of 
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long tortuous tlie genfttal directirm || 

from nortli to smali portion of tite thind %<]4| 

is found in tbt* and D&n Hills in th« extreand' 

north of the Chaifip^n district in Bihar. "f 

Sikkim is emlosed on three sides by Himalayaai 
ranges in a horse-shoe shape. The mam chain stretd^ 
from west to east along the northern frontier as^far US 
Dongkya (23,184 feet). Its mean delation is||pn t8,dlo 




Fig, 7, Ktnchmiungn 

to l9,<xio ftTt. but s<‘\-<*ral }K*aks nso to over 20 ,<xki feet, 
prominl'nt ^ainong wUicli is < liomiumt* (22.385 teet). To 
the south it tlirows out, almost at nght%ngks, an immense 
‘{{Hir ruiminafing in K-mchinjiuiga, which, with an altitude 
of 28,146 IS the third highi'ist mountain in the 

world, iR'ing eKceeded m hdgjht only by Mount Ei'erest 
(29,002 fttH) and Mount (iodwin Austen (28.278 feet). 
This fhajestic mountain lies o^j^^ front ier between Sikkim 



, consi<ierably to the south of the line Hi watcsr- 
between the Tibetan plateau and Indk. The 
mean', “the live titasure-hoas^ of th# great snows" 
aoid rifers to its five peaks. The highest, which is lit up 
with a golden glow by the rising sun, is the freasiuy of 
gold; another, which leraains in a silvery shade till 
thif* sun is well up, is the tixjasury of stiver; the other 
thiee are the treasuries of gems, grain and holy books, a 
collocation sllow^ng the articles to which the Bncklhistic 
Tibetans, living in an inclement climate, attacli most value. 

From Kinchinjunga the Singallla range stretches 
.southward in a long iidge, about oo miles m length, 


which forms the bo^ 
and then between D 


y In ->1 lH.tw Cl n Oikkiin and Ni jKil 
fiiiig and Xeiial. Hie trijunction 
point of Nepal, Oikkim and Bnlish India is at Phalfit, 
ITjfsil feet above sea level. This ndge (he water slied 
of two great river systems. 'Ihe ram that falls on its 
Western J.vnk makes its way eventually into the (janges ; 
the .streams that use along its eastern face swell the 
volume of the Tista, an aftluent of the Biahmaputra. 
The range is so named alter the SingalTU lull (li.i.y’ feet), 
bom which, as will as from Phaliit, incomparable views 
of the Jlinialayns can be obtained Both command a 
panorama of snowy peaks m Nep.il, Sikkim and Bhutfin, 
some aoo miles long. Fort y peaks, each of whii h exceeds 
20.o04> feet, stand up north, ea-.t and west, and among 
tliem IS Mount of which apiwars from behind 

the shoulder of Pfl 

;ige runs southwimd under 
.dividing Sikkim from 
The trijunction point 
in is western shoulder 

Here tlie range divulea into 
which runs to the south-ctast 



Frcan 

the name^ 
the Cliura 
of SaUain, Ti 
^ Gijanochi 
great spurs. 


BhutSii and the other to the ^nth-west into the 
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Darjeeling district, enclosing ^tween them the 
the Di-dra or Jaldhaka river. From a hill above the 
frontier station of Gnatong (which lies in a small ba';in 
at a height of i2,ojo faM), this wmmng 

its way through the lowland country' below, wlule to the 
west the view extends across the whole breadth of SikMna 
to the titanic peaks of Kinchinjunga, the cwp dceU 
thus embracing five miles orT end of the earth s surfa^. 
Along this range there are a few passes into Hbet, of which 
the most frequented is the Jelep I-a (i4»39‘^ feet) near 
Gnatong, along wliich the wool and other produce of 
Tibet is brought on pack mules.^^t is rarely blc^ed 
by snow for any length of tirrur, its cmparatijely 
easy ascxjnt accounts for its name, %\hkh means tl« 
lovely level pass.” 

From the enclosing ranges on tlie noitli, west and 
south lateral ranges project into both Sikkira and Dar- 
jeeling, some of which rise into peakft nf jjj^eat 
<>n4he north-east, not far from Dongkjfe, is Ninchinihau 
feet), the crest t>f wliu;h, from a distasice, looks 
like a shelving tabkiand of snow; lia; natne means 
“the great bt.‘ard«xl peak of snow/’ On tlie west of 
Sikkim, in the neighbourhood of Kinchinjunga, are Kabru 
(2.),oi5 feet) and Pandim {22,020 hs?!) ; the name of the 
latter means “the kings minister'’ aiwi has been giwn 
to this i>t‘ak because it stands at the side of Kinchinjunga, 
that monarch among the mourdalK^^M Sikkim Hima- 
layas. To the east of Ktnchiiy[iffii^^^ ttB^ nceful, snow- 
mantled enst of Siniolchu perhaps 

the most beautiful 

monsoon from the Bay of heavy rain- 

fall, rising in places to 200 incites ay^^*nnd a luxuriant, 
vegetation. The wealth^ of ti^ir AAA nray be realized 
Irtan tl»e fact thatdlhere are »o kss jtlian 44© awrded 
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of orc^»itds aflfl 25 different ,.■ , 

tarons. m latter aie not the garden ^ 
garope; some form a^ost impei^bl^tlactefe. 
are 'j^t trcei* with red twisted sterns^ Attothw 
qoeiK* of the |^avy minfall that fekhes ^ 

are a veritaiii^#st to travellers and catlfe. 
the lams on^S-day tfeE scenery vividly W!C^ t^ 
l^iblK'al account of "the good land. &e 

water, of fountains and depths that spnng on^^f 
V&evs' and hUb.’' Only too often, howdjasr,^^. 

' mountains " are shioudcd by envious misfi. W 
wandei-s an atmosphere of elmost evariasting 

mist and cloud, amidst a weird array of gaunt moas; 
cQ\aered«fitrees with long beai ^j jjle parasates drtxipmg 
• g rain are |ently .stimx! by ; 

Jhe.Ji|PwiB|e p|irpeti|^ snoiijr-line vuncs*^ 
t5;no«'to.J|S> i<^an%laciere extend a littk . 

, Them are a few small lak?^# |ugh altitt^os, such 
% l^athu LS pas& Bidangc|p4»ear 
Ipffh be between ii,(^iji^n4t2,^H>Teet. » 
^■«<t.^ai|ipl j| }Y» 2 h^ y^p^ l an^ along aj^.,, 

‘M reaches a 

" tot station,' Jbe can, bn ffetdid m 

tni«rlih^. *»4 tM* 

Stfe'p un^.nauoF cai| traffic. t Merchandise 'hway 
the milway is borne t>y |ftanan pojtei?., mule^ and 
pack iKtnies, |lie tr^cHs ‘di^cndmg* sfeep \ alleys and 
climbingil^aigp ridges. . Distance Is mcasuicd not y 

scat|.?red home- 
steads. 'rndl^ism^ by a B-ifch Cff cultivation. Villages 

Ire n^heii nutto»jpus*m# 4 »fS®» consisting merely of 

i>f.<iiattt(>ads There are two 


3 * 



‘'beau<Soi%r situatioji," Tfeey are liiU 
laid educational centres^ for Ew^peaa and ^ 
E^^iaa children. Ealimpang, on the of the Usta, /s 
is of some impq^ance as an entrepot for wool and -s^het 
exports 4 rom Tilfet, and is the site of the St AndrfW^s 
Coluniaft Homes, in which excellent wor te,^ being' done 
in educating and training poor Eutop^^HkI Ettr^ian 
childre^ ^ ' j, 

^ In«nediately to the south of the Himalayas,^ in ^ 

feet of Jalpaiguri. lie the Sinchula ipiUa,%'hich range ' 
in, height from 4000 to .6000 feel and form the boundary 
li^tween* British territory and Bliutan. The military 
station of Buxa is situated on an outlying spur averaging 
|r8oo feef above sesi|||vel. It enjoys a rainfafi of 
% 2 og inohejs a year and ttogiman^jone of the plin^^ 
glasses inlo Bhufll^ winch ir-l 
, i.ea the Buxa d«x>r. 

On the north-eas^ of tix^ay nf 
suco^ijl^n of ratiges ninning, in . 
djrectiott,jparaI!^ti^ each other an^ 
gline. lrt»s " Hill in the Cljit! 

which is a " 

great|pHfe||t||^||HK hi Hf 

the ^ Si j^nd in 

Kedkmdang {4634 wet) apd Pyratnid HBI 
The* only other .elevations ii^ Bengal worthy ^ beii^'i 
called hills are found on the fringe ^of tJieCh^a 
plateau; the highest *are ^usini^ (144246^ ai|| Bih^- 
nath {14(^9 feetfih the . 

In Bihar apd %i8Sa tlie o|f|ppN||^% 
are the Sumeswar apd DSnJld^, w|iictrexlend over 364 
miles in the north of Oiampl^m.'' %*.Sun^ar;HUl^‘ 

• th«.,nTa4ternj(j»iR^ 4^» 

theipwKt and fm^eurp^t <4 the ffimalayan ku||^ fhey 
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i. 1 ?^ itom a few hundred feet in height to 2884^1^ above 
level at Foil Siuiiesv'ar, which cbrrmianda m majestic 
i; view of the Ilinialayas, the great peaks of Bhaulagiri 
(26.826 feet) and (iosaiutlian (26,305 feel) being clearly 
visible from it. At th<' eastern extremity' of the range 
is the Bhikna Thori pii'^s into Nepal, up to which the 
r|ilwity has made its way. The Dun Hills stretch for 
20 miles to the S(»uth of the Suincswar range, from which 
tky are separated bj’ an elevated tableland known as 
the Dun Valley, ^rting the hills is the miheaithy snb* 
^^<Hltane^tract knl||fe as the Tarai, consisting mostly of 
^iri(^ 5 h^||aid forest in which tlie aboriginal Thirus 
have tli^Kcatterod clearings. 

Proofing from west to bn the sbttth of 
(»anges, the first hUls met with are the Kalpiur Hills,. 


an ofl^oot of the Vindhyan range, which ewex Soo 
square miles in the south of Shah Shad. They form ^ui 
unduhl^lgljplatcau that rises abruptly fr<tm the plains in 
bold ai>^®ty escarpn#nt.s. These escarpments, which 
are said wbe the most pntniineut feature of the Vindhyan 
area, stamping it with a geographical character jjecnluirly 
its own, (x.casionally ha%e a uniform slope from top to 
bottom, but gt ijcrally apjH?ar us verti'.-al piec.ipice.s witfi 
^an mxderdiff that fonns a talus made up of massc.^ of 
debris from above. Tlic diairiugc tails northwards, bjjt^ 
series of waterfall*-, into long winding gorges tliat convey 
it to the aiinvia! j/!;iins, “After a clear drop el 
6on fcit, riie vater plaslies into a deep pool, 
out by its cuntmuai falUpg, on leavij^ which 
throngii a channel ubstructm thren^hot^severai 
its course with huge mastses f^enTrdm above. 

From each .side of tii stn'am risiiSnhe tmderciifis of ..the 
escar{wnent, aivered rvith jungle and tangled debris, and 
crowned by vertical precipices," The old Mughal fort of ’ 
Roiitasgarh is situated on a spur to at t^^opj 


200 'lo 
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of a precipice about looo feet high. It has an devatic® 
of 1490 feet above sea level, and the uplands to the west 
of it vajry from 1000 to 1400 feet in height. Another lull 
which is not so well known, is Shergarh, which was 
built by the EmiKTor Sher Shall (1540-45) on a plateau 
on the northern fat i- of the hills. 

th the districts of Gaya, Patna and Monghyr tiK|pe 
•i.o .t number of low rang<s and isolated r^aks, which 
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Fig. 8. Kauwadol HiU in Gaya district 

north-eastward until thej' reach the Ganges at the 
■Ptn ! Monghyr Those' in the -.outh present the appear- 
of a st^ri^of spurs <i^ gentle luidulatiuns nsuig 
itp mtf) the plateau X)f (Ti^ Nagpm, and are clothed 
VA vtgetatiun. OthlrsNhave be*in ftimpleteiv, or almo'>t 
< omph tely, denuded, the vegetation having btvn cleared 
a\^ny with the axe or disappeared with the erosion of 
the siuface Mil. Either they axe as bare as the rocks 
|t,f Ar^y, or, jll»^,^k shows through a thin covering of 

I , -I ' i 
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grass and stawelmg scrub, useless Iot pasture* 
agi. Some are composed of g^ant boulders |^led one 
above another as if some Ulan had been at play . others 
are much weathered, with rounded rain-s»coured sides and 


easy slope,s 


a{<am are steep ridges with scarped 


w M ^ 
1 

town 


'Ihe principal ranges aie the BarSbar Hills in 


igir Hi!K m Patna and tlie Kharagpur Hills 


Hills, abo^MO miles north of tlaya 
o->i'tl ol gnei|||pe granite w'i‘athermg into 
huge bouldei-s, and contain ft gionp of rock-cut ca\es 
■dating bv^^j^lp the tliird (cntuiy n.c 'Ihe Rijgir Hills 
h‘ri« pjut (Ito long langc that slietihes n<lhh-eastw.ii<l 
iioin Ucai Bc 4 h tlaya tor about 40 nnlos Ihiv aie of 
no great height, the highest jieak having an altitdirie ot 
only 147- fett, but are of no little histmicai In 

a valh'V cm loNfil bv t3^.tt.X>aranel cai£iiil.sto<jd rURarln-st 






ragpur Hills 


he ha 
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is anotht'i group of hills, wl|ich are known locally 
thg fhdht'swtiT Hills from a peak of that name, but 
are referred to in geological %orks «s th^ridbaur Hills 
A little fiirtlu'i east the RijmahaffHills jut out 
into the (i.ingctK \ alley, forcing the tianges to bend to 
tlx cast befoie it finally takes its southeily course to the 
•>ta With tie’ll outliers, they exttnd o\cr some 2000 
«{iiau mill s, thi', is only an approx inialiom, fpr the hills 


9 View on the Kajmaiia! Hills 

IwM Mill tHSun {>: 'jx.‘i!v suueytd Ihty luiisist el a 
arrie'- a lull-' am ‘’•’e- {>art»ed In nair.nv raxines 
and 1 \ all* Vs* i.K nigl es) in})., nst to a hciiilit of 
about V >00 f*ct above thi mm In th* south tin 
of th* ridges broiden out into tabl* lands t-ouKuning 
ot arahk land. Throughout the it si of the 
range rtiggt^d p»Mks and ruigf*s prevail, Im^At sIojk- t»f 
the latmot valleys is easy and aftoids mppi^ fur thg 
p 4 ou^h Wheiever a plough tan aork Sant 5 l scttieniegife 
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ether i#Jlhe valleys, on the slopes or even 
'm.m ^Santflls are, however, coni- 
i^uiPPlb, the earliest inhabitants 
or ^IH^IsL^hSjias, who ding to ^ the 
to^C their villages w^^fficult of access and fre- 
quently can only be got at by %j^teep climb up a ijiant 
staircase of bbultlers. The greater part of ^ R^jr 
Hills is a Government estate, known as the Diman-i-l 
which has ian area of 1356 square miles and is maintained 
as a reser\’e for the aboriginal races. The name is a 
one, meaning tlm skirts of the hills, but the 
estlib^tonprises not only the country at the foot or on 
the dt^er sIojk^ of the hills, but practjeally the whole 
range from the <janges on the north to the BrShmani 
river on thejoi^b, » 

The Hills 4 iavc been desc'.ribf'd as '* i 

ground fofet ^i^a itudy of Indian geology,’’ They 
of basfUtic flo^lfir traps, with intersl ratifications 
of shale and sandstone, which ha\e a ihickm’ss of at 
fleast 20f)0 feet. The basaltic tni|) is quarried for road 
^eta! and railw^ay ballast in a few places, and there are 
also some dep«.)sits of china clay, vviucli arc l»eing worked 
for the nianufai'tiire of china and fxjrcelain in Calcutta, 
Another important pr<*duct is salHti grass (Isclniemum 
ani^usfi/vlium), which is exported to the pajxT mills near 



Calcutta, 

In Orissa each of the «i<‘a-b<jard districts ha.s a r«x:ky 
backbone. The Niigiri .Mills in Balasore project to w^in 
16 to 18 mile* of the Jiay of Bengal; they are 
after the State (ri Nilgiri and were known to old nad^if^ 
;as the Nelligreeti Mount ^|^ ..,. In the Cuttack district the 
most important rann^lM^^fe name of the Assia Hillli^ 
None of the hills height, the highest 

(Assiagiri) not being i^Oo feet aHve'the sea, 

but considerable interest attaches to the shrines crownii^ 


tiW and to the ruins oi ancient t^^Jies, forts 

and Kcidpriires which they containi' TheMlSphe^ Puri 
district vary in height frotg Md0^oo,jSEp^fe5 feet 
^i>t:)Ve level. Historic^l^llieinA^Styi^^iff^iil 
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Fig. TO. Caves in Khandagiri Hill 


n(t‘,y,igiu and Khandagiri, !!«> low hills near Bbnbane- 
,^war, whu'h are hone>’C{^^y^ceI]^ and rave dwellings 
cut ou| frt>m the sol^i|^ ^^ij>y ^-the Jains over 2QOO 
vt‘H!s ago 





.'i? 

intaim .in Owla 
^ hyperfc^l^d say 
fOf Jiacl is hdid by Parasnlt^, 
conical iontt, to a height of 447^ 

, 3 «ysi^ It is so caUc4 after Farsvanfith, 

Jina or deifi^ saint of the Jains, whoiPKd to 
s attained Nirvana here. It is a sacred place of 

rimage to the Jains and contains some extjnisitc little 

m 




*■ sffirines • rtie plateau on the trip Was selci tc'd as a ron- 
vakwnt depot for European troojvs m ihsS, but was 
atoidonetl after ten yi'srs. for U»u s|>aee was contira'd, 
tin* water supph was not sulhaent for even loo men 
imd the soldiCTh’ health was adected by their istilation 
on the top of the hill, * ^ 

In the north-west of Rinchi and the south of Pal&TOn 
numlm of lofty, flat.top}a‘d hilh, caUed p&t$. 
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wniclj a.rel||ppcd b]^ great massesJof taterite. 'fbe higae&t ' 
** |ari^ Pat {3356foct). I^mti'Pat (3777 

|St (■it<23 feet). JTie rrest of the Netarhat Ptt is an 
tableland 4 miles long b^ J2| miles broad, with 
Hniate hut a sinister rcjnitation for unhealthiness. 
To tlie I list, in the district of Manbh&m. the 
ihuj^i oi Ajwihya range strike.s out from the plat^u 
find foru's th<; watershed b<.;tw'e<m the Subarnar^^a ■ 
ftftd Ka' rtvers. It rcache.s an elevation of 2000 feet, 
but' 5s U‘^s of a range than a larce plateau containing 
a »uinl><;r of prosjxtrous vtllages.. The Didm& range 
iu 0»e s.ime district rises to 3407 feet in the Dalma 
gjc, v'hi l; is really only the highest point in a long 
ridge, reached by a graduiil rise from lower hills 
^n*'r si^ie. 



Siri.;hb4um, the soutlwrn neighbour 01 Manbhfim, 
CitribiM*-’ about a s< ore of hills varying irom 20 ck) to 
;gxxi foot in height The whoif' of the southncast of 

tins i’Strict i'l known as "Sarmd.i of the 700 hills,” 
u rug^ci^^jFegiori of mountains and hills covered with 
1 'ire St, in \vi(i> h there are a few stattered settlements. 
This rwfss has iioxvever been putdrated by thg^gaptain*^ 
of industry, for iron mines have been ojvjncd in the hills 
oi Buda feet) and Notu (2576 feetj^ljy the Bengal,^" 

Iron and PleePCo. i^j^da hills' are fa^'pariled 

1.- rn tf*.,' v,r,nrs of t|it^®Ota' pilpur plateau by a ^s‘ 
i o.,, : 100 feet high. The Beiigal-Xagpur Railvray ' 

1,: ' 111! \!gh this natural gap, but a tunnel 1400 feet 

ti.' Iw bored through tin* hiii at tioilkera below 

th< pir-';. 


rt\ ■:* 


',!.»■ Orissa States theri' is a succession of ranges 
i-'.e K into the Central I’rovitit cs and forming the 
'•( the dhitH- great rivers id Orissa. The 
rli' V- Ix'iween them in .som# places spread out 
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fig, A Sikkim ^mm 

tropical and W'lnlo the- )n««soon 

is in ft^ the^^' ■<3®fimfij] ; lor the|^aindin 

^ coniparativcly of 

water, ' ^ . « this the rase, that ovoiral^ gu;.u 

waterwaj,-* like^c i'^ajigesand Brahmaputra, steamers 
may ground on sandlianks aji^^ick* tWfen for hours 
or da vs together ; .while in smal^lpvers nothing is left 
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bat a small sla^^^lltream meandering atnonfU^'wide 

ba n ks ol sand and mud. Tb& rivUm arc destructive ji 
as beneficent, being apt to overflow thseir bafl 
; aild to flood tlje adjoining country.^ TTie inundif dM 
^met;^^|j|||iap^WMdespread misery. |m4. 
is |oy, according to its omatiOT 

wie fertilising qualities of Ms s|lt. m tifep^Heltaic 

tracts the stream sways from side INt side, now eroding 
the land and now forming it. Allmnal formations, called 
diaras and ihar:Sf‘ which may be eithd^^sfa#^ or long 
riparian spits, arc foamed wherever a backwater or curt'c 
produces an eddy in the cuircnt, which tlw'reupon be- 
comes sufficiently checked to deposit i|8 •burden of silt. 
Thest' fonnations may last for yearst^tbl was1ie<l away 
as quickly as they arise. 

• The actual nver channels, moreover, are liable to 
ithange, the ri\'er cutting through its friable banks in 
flood and reappoanng miles away. .All these an* 
incidents of rleltaio formation. As .Mr I'ergusSi^l^R!- 
marked fifU' veais aeo “A river niiis in a given cotafse, 
gniduallv ek-vrunig it' bed and th<- country near it to 
or even .ibove the level of the adjuunt delta, until one 
of two things happens Hither the rner overflows info 
a lower tract of country and romnh‘Tne.s to raise a*new' 
tract, or, if that part of the delta i.s practically levelled 
up and corapictcfl, thi river is gr.iduaily choked up by 
its own sediment and dies, and a n<w' river is 0 |>encd 
up in some other j>aii of the delta, where the laiul is 
lower and requires racsing The couiM" ot nature in this 
patter can no more bf* interfered w’i*h tha a^ ix-ndulntn 
^39 inches jn length can bt* inadt. to bea^rnce in two 
iseconds bj^'^self." 

* All stages of rner life can be seen--th^tf||f:orrent, 
tbe great navigable w'aterway, the sluggish ||H^ err'ep- 
ing to the sea through the solitudes of the^feilarlmns. 
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"dead river" be (Hnf|||||||^^,, the d^ 
trfw^ll^^hich has silted up at«4lbe <um th^ 

^|io loiiger receives a supply from active Streams. * tliejae 
jw^Various degrees of (^ay and decrcpitudfrTi-we^y 
■nras, choked with vegetation, that have scarcdly 
channels^ v^ch^(|^s!.a ifik pools 
|l^deeper portions of lh#lti||^bgL^<i 
under Cultivation. FroJjpUad 



, Fig. 13. A Bengal rrwtr in the diy season 

las already btvn said it can easily be understood that 
the courses of the rivers do not alwajTs correspond to 
those entesrtd in the old survey maps, for since the survey 
was made many have changed thejr courses or have died 
i)f inanitioiL ’ , , 

With tl)|H|,piefator\' remarks we may pass to a brie^ 
account of rne principal rivturs, which b^^ .to one or** 
other ttysteras, viz., the Ganges, the fiwhmaputra 

and of Orissa 


The G«n|{es enters Bihar a little tt> the west'te# l^ixar, 
l%hti3^ over lem miles from its source, and flow throi^lg 
it in an easterly direction til! it reaches the Itajmahil^ 
Skirfinir thq||y hUl§t_ it begins to bend to the south- ■ 
and amunies a lUjlk character at the offtake of 
tthe BbSgirathi.’* it is about h'om > 

Bay oi B^gal, ana the slope is reduciflBHH|||uchc^ 
a'mi|e. which would be a low tjgmde even It 



Fig. 14. Homing on the Gangee 


now throws off distributaries, which help to convc) 
AockI water to the sea. The iniM^treJtin continu^i 
south-east \‘rn direction, followin^lrapi* ihannel kn^ntj^^iil, 
the Padnia. Near Goalundo it Is pined by {hej|S|mina, 
the mam channel of the Brahmaputra, and the^liwted 
stream flows mlo the j^leghna estuary 1557 inilci jfibm 
its source . | 

^It is well known that the Ganges is a sacre 
It, is not so well known, however, that, religious 




being intensely conservatiw, sanctity #ttadbes to its 
lid ebannel and not to the comparatively mod^nt ooarae 
dI the Padtna. The latter is n|j|«# sa^ed stream. 
The people, true to the tradlM^^of ages, reveie|||K 
BhSgimthi and the Hoogly ' as^lfcp ottth as CaldMC 
but tlw portion south of Calcutt^s no more sacred than 
the Pathna. The lulo of ^nctity then clings to^ 
narrow channel called 1 i||y’s Nullah {after Colonel T<^y 
who adapted it for nav^tion in the secorll half of the 
eighteenth century) and to its routinuation, a silted 
up bed, now scaicely tiaceable, which runs south-east 
through the Sundarbans. 'rhis is $till called the Adi 
Ganga, ot^Wginal Ganges, and has all the sacred associa- 
tions of that river. Saugor Wand marks the point where 
it emerged, and a place cm the island called Ganga SSgar 
is peculiarly sacred as being at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Here stores of thousands of Hindus 
come every year on pilgninagv; to wash sway their 


ans. • 

The chief tnbuianes of||ie Ganges are^e Son on 
its right bank and the (rogm, Gandak jand^osi ^ its 
left bank ^The Sun dtajn« parfoi the tableland of 
Central India The other three' nvers diain, respectively. 


the western, central and eastern mountain basins of 

K ie chief deltaic chstnbutarics are the Bbagira- 
b, Jahmgi, and MatiibhSnga. throughout its 
Bihai at^^engal the Ganges is crossed by 
idge situJK^'ar SSraGh^t north of Cakutta, 
complete in 1915, The main piers are 
a depth of 160 fwt and are said to be 
tW de eiK'St foundatkins^ f %tr kind in^be world. 
■ Tere the railway systems on either side are exm- 
by ferry steamers, %.g., at Digha GhSt near 
Mokameh between P8|tua and Mongbyr, and 
The place last nai|Ed is the terminus of a 


1^' ftlVEHS |ca. 

kiig« steamer tralfic and has an extensive traiti^pment 
trade. 

C)f the nWneroxis towns along the banks of the ^knges 
the most important are Patna, Monghyr and BhSgalpur. 
More than one town which owed its founclationT to th^ 
importance of the Ganges as a strategic route 
highway of Commerce has fallen a victim to its 
Not to nUitiply instances, Patgliputra^ the first niet^ 
polis of India, lies buried i8 to 20 feet below the surface 
of modem . Patna. The local nafe of silt deposit, as 
evidenced by the^c^th of sediment and the numbt'r of 
Centuries which elapsed since the disappearance of 
the city, is nearly a foot for every hundred v< ai's 

The Son (487 mild|i|M>g) rises in the Amaikantak 
mountains of the ('entral Provinces, not far fiom the 
source of the Narbada, and impinges on Ilihai alter a 
course of 325 miles in the inner JiighLinds Flowing by 
the steep slopes and precipice^ ol the Kaimiir Hills, it 
debouches on the Gangtdic valley below Kohtasgaih, and, 
running north-westward for i(X) miles, join-, the Ganges 
midway btuween Arrah and Dinapoie, At Dehri the 
Grand Chord I me of the East Indian Kailway is carried 
over it by one of the largi*st bridges in the world; it 
has gj spans of loH feet each, and a total length of 10,044 
feet — ^figures wha h sufTu r to show the great breadth of th<‘ 
liver when it reaches the plains. Near its junction with 
the Ganges the Son is spanned by another bridge, on 
which luns the main line of the .same railway. t 

Th<' Son drains a hilly area of 21,000 squaie miles, 
and has a flood di.'-charge of 8 jo,ooo cubic feet per second. 
Its waters are distributed we^^t to Shahlibad and east to 
the districts of f’atna and Gava by the irngatmn sy^tent 
of the Son canals, which derive their supply from an 
anicut or weir (12,500 feet long) thrown across its be^ 
at Dehri, 
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The &M1 has b<X‘n identihed with the Era»mb(fas, 
which ift'iib fourth century B.c‘. Mejgastbcnes^scribed as 
"the fftiud river in ;ill India and inferior * none but 
the Indus and the (iangesl! into the latter of ^Ifeich it 
||jte(^arges its wateis.” Erannoboas is a corruption of the 
Hiramabaint , a name, nu’aning the golden^arraed, 
was given to the river beraiK>© of the colohr of 
^pe iknd it bnngs^down in flood. Its inodcfr. ilfame also 
'TOean4 the golden river. * 

The Gogra or tdiagra'Ci'^t'S near Lake Manasarowntr in 
iibct, and breaking through the Huia |^ ’an barner flows 
thifuigh Oudh and joins the {'langcijrheai Chapra. In 
the up})er palam of its toujse jjt, ts ■''* much the larger 
of the two rivers that it is opralfu argument whether 
it is the main stream and not propoiv an afilurnt of 
the (langes. It toinris the boundary between Bihar and 
the I'nifirl Provinces for atwnit 50 miles' the upj^icr 
portion ol its course is outside' the limits of tlH> former 
province. It is na\'igal)k* by light-draught steamers as 
far as Ajodhva m Oudh, and has a large- rnti-bome 
trade 

, The name is .i (on'Upti"U <• ( th. ‘-ansKut iJuinhw, 
an onomaiopiH-ic word desc‘uptive nl i.niehf^r oj latthng, 
which may lx* translated as “flu gurgling inei *’ ft is 
also called the Sarju or Sarayu, and is leferred to by 
Ptolemy as the- Sarabos. 

Ihe Gandak (the Kmdochaics of Greek gco.graphers) 
rises in the central mountain basin of Nepal, which is 
known as the Sapt Gandaki, i.c*.. the country of the 
seven Gaadaks, from the s<-v<‘n streams which unite to 
form the main river. It leaves the hills through a pats 
near Tnbtmi m the Ckijnparan district, and, after a 
course of about auo miles throiigh North Bihar, falls 
into the Ganges at Skmpur nearly opposite Patna. Son- 
»ur is a sacred site at which a ilindu bathing festival 
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taltes eyeiy year. ^Hiis is ^cl3cc^<m M 
the lairs m Norihera India, the 

It hav]^ bwn known to n^e to 300,oo^^r kt * ^ 
SoqRifter its. entry into%ihar, the Gandak las.€s» its 
rharactei of a snow- fed mountain strewn and becomes a' 
deltaic *riv «ir with a shifting channel that carries on a 
consist wctflk of aliuviiMi and It is mi recorlf 

that th| Stj’eam wiji'oncc' dn^teed for over a nnle the 
'linking of a carg^h^ m tip dhannd. It conveys an 
enormous volume of ^ter»,to the Gan^is, its fl<Kxi dis- 
charge being 550,000, and its minimum discharge (hxio, 
cubic feet i«r s(.conf! fhe supply has recently been 
tapped bv the Tiibeni Canal, a work, approticliing com- 
pletion, \\hich is designed to migate ov||> 100,000 acre'- 
in Champilran ; its otftake is ^ Tnbc m, when* e its n.ime. 

The rnir is also knolW^ ^**1110 tufat (jandak to di»* 
tmgiiish it from an old ih^nnel called the Little G;mdak 
or old) Gandak. ulmh traverses Xoith Bihar 

froOTlprth-west to ‘•outh-ea>l and joins the t*angt-. ni.ir 
IfoiLtbVT S' 

Ifu Kosi IS funmd by tlic (oritimnie of seven livers, 
rn mountain hi«in ot Jl* pal, whiih is consc- 
i^ncntli' known as Sapt IsomUi. ft deboyches on Bntisif|||| 
ttiiitoiv in tin n>.rth-ea>t of Bh 3 grtJl|^u/ .ind sfuith 

thiough Puinea jniiung the Gdnges S4 miles froin^^e.. 
point \\he!<‘ it Sea\e-. Nepal- Its fatthm^nl an\t is 
greater than that of any flunalayan nver %Ticept 
Indus and th dun iputia, and compnat's Um* whole coun- 
try between Kinchmjtinga in Sikkim ttnd GosairiiliSJB in 
Nepal, sronu a.pooo square miles. DilknithMig on an 
almost level plain it depf.sits uiassse'. of sandy silt in 
bed and ah|pg banks It i'- s^ject to sudden freshets, 
sometfme®^ rising jo feet in and easdy cuts 

through the friabte through new 

channels. Two centmri JMMBHBi lftream passed 1 S^ 






the.towii! of i^rnea, Imt it dsKSe wc^ked 
^ros® so country. Betwee« 1859 and 1875 it 

saifti^ somi^tPenty miles, “turning fertile fidds into 
arid wastes of sand, 5w«?epjiig away factories, famis and 
viUages, and changing the whole face of the country 
from a hruitful landscape to a wilderness of sand and * 

'W * 

swamp/'- Its Slit unfor^^Oteiy^ an infertile micaceous 
sancfi which destroys the,||isdactiv e^ wer8,of th^ land. 
There ace no data jts capacity, bat it 

has been conjec^red, m the^mamgy of the (ian^s and 
Irrawaddy, that it carms 55 million tons of sediment a 
year, and .that it annually deposit 37 m^lion tons on 
the lands along Its course How quickly and deeply if 
' can ov^iay th^j^imtry is apparent from the fate of indij^ 
factories Which have bee^^bandoned ow-mg to its en- 
orpacimtents. In <'f>mparTOvtl^l'‘'ft \v years all that can 
be seen of them is the chimneys, for-the buildups are 
buried dn-p in sand 

The Bh|lgiratht- 4 b now merely a spill clianndPw the 
Ganges. It is known to have been silting up at least 
.pince ib()(>, wlien Tavenner If^rote that Bernier was forced 
tp go overland to (Hc^imbaztr from near K#haU|| 
||»Mause a sandbank at^ts mouth inade the nver unnavn* 
gfible. H*stdrically If, is one of the irujst mtefestic^ 
•rihers in left liank is th( old capital of 

Mjjpshidabad, close which is rossimbamr, once a 
tlyiring el^porium wnth Ehgh. 4 i, French, Dutch and 
Armenian settlijjnents A little further south is the 
bqttle-field of Plassey, or ra^er was, for the greater part 
ofi-it ihas ld»^ sfnce been waslied Away by the river. 

.Tbi Bhagirathi foams one of 'a group of rivers known 
jga; Hadk Rivers,. which Govemraeat maintains 
mavijpi^||gphat them may be a c^nftnuous 
.mute uat^es. These riy^^ 

jp' the . Bhligiraii^M il^HHE wi 



to lorm iloeii •Ofet Iifl iii Miy i * . WiiiSI^ 

■■ bM]^;a, \ pcartioa ad sui^ pl^^latmiG^s 

between the BhSfeimtht-aiM|iit^J||^es; ^tJp^ 

is 509 miles. To eitflqH|ppotillK to 

i||j|;tl)is roate, th^ £& to be f%i]fiiinin^ex>^ of not 
than aj feet. Thi$ dtepth can dlwaj's be found 
duriitg the "fiiins" (JFtpa to f>«t during the 

other seven montte^shdals |||n 'IPuIhe current fa^> so 
that nivigatkui lUipays ixcS|pyiih^htid:.often iaipossible 
by the b^inning df February* 

The southOTi continuation of the Bl&girathi is called 
the Hooghly, though The viHagers on its banlm keep to 
the name of Bhi^irathi. The reaches below C^cutta 
fonUfA tidalliltuairy, which will be desci||ped in the next 
chapter. Tire potion abovpiCalcutta, as far north as 
Ho(^hIy, is practicafly ISSrinlfestrial suburb of Calcutta, 
being lined wrih mills and riparian towns. On this river 
the European nations planted their early settlements, 
the Portuguese and English at Hooghly, the Dutch at 
Cbinsura and Barnagore, the* French at Chandemagore* 
(which is still a French x^si^ion), the Danes at Seram- 
' pore * Ad the Ostend Company at BSUikibazar m the 
eastern banlc. Near the town of Hooghly was the royal 
port ofj SlitgSon, referred to by Ralph Fitch |n ^1588 as 

| :a 18 % city for a city of the Moors aiy(d*%v*ery ptotilol 
I aS thin|s." Some mounds of rums, a mosque and 
some tmubs'bre all that is left of whjH was i^Amri’shii^ 
empQCiiiini with a considerable sea-borne ttaded 

Setween KaihSti and HoOj^y the river is spanned 
by a railway bndge, ovei whicatito produed^ the^l^n- 
liy to the west Js carried to the doedm for export 
IThc dejpti^lb which the piers are (73 feet the 
isled oFtb|l over) efficiently Aowf the engitpi^feat^^d 
Us scouring powwr, 

'Chte principal ttf|p%«y of the Hopghly i& A® Dimodbi| 



ik Chota Nagpur, 

« i^pss the plateau, * ^^tiog the easily errafed^ 
Imnd ot.coal-^lds, through the deltaic distriiits' 

of Burdwai^ll^dt^j JlII ’ Howrah, joining Ihe Hooghly 
so y befofo^P fa^s the sea. Its flood volutnttitt 
the head of the dettafc {wrlion of its course was estim^W 
1^5:5 at 584.000 cubic fwt jjer second, while the capacity 
ol channel opposf!!l||be town of Burdwan wcs less than 



Fig. 15* ' Bamodai river 

half uf this, and fe^, just above the tidal portion, to oul^ 
77,000 cubic feet *],>er second. The ditftcuity therefore 
was to provide an escape for a discharge far too' large 
for the lower reaches of the river. Hie Gordian knot 
was cut by maintaining embankments along the left bank 
ifi^viug the right bank, for the most {^rr. open to 
inunda»lli(|^ In 1913 the embankments were breached 
by Jui unpr^^cedenfed flood, which |iitl under water semte 
1200 square miles of countiy and destroyed, or more 
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» less 44&ato^> tiiifr 'lionises of {i quarter d a million 


^ account)^ a sacmj river by the San- 

tafc obligati;^ among them to cast into 

its ^#itrs at lc»st Staiie^^ll^harrtKl bones of the dead. 

The Brahmi^^iitra, well khown, is «me of the 
largest rivers in tlie liiorl^; its length being e?,timated — 
its upper f>ortion ha.s not all been surveytsl -at 1800 
nules and its drainage area at 361,000 iwjuan* miles: 
even m the Assam Valley its fltxxl discharge is s:url to 
be over half-a-inillion cubii fet't per second. Only the 
lower section, which is Itx'aUy known as the Jamuna, lies 
in lit'ngal. Sweeping round the <iaro Hilis, it enters 
Rangjmr and -then flow^ south tor 150 miles until its 
confluence with the (ianges. The combined .stream finds 
an exit to the sea down the Meghna (stuarv ‘ In agri- 
cultural and commerci-d utility, tht' Brahmaputra ranks 
next after the (ianges. and with the Indus, among the 
rivers of India Unlike those two rivei», however, its 
waters are not largely utilized for artificial irngsttion, 
nor are they tonfined within etnbankinen!"'. The 
natural overflow of the ]xriod!c ummlation is sufticient 
to a soil winch leceive.s, in addition, a heavy 

rad^^^9nd this nafutal ovwflow is allowetl to find its 
owHfJ^is of drainag(‘. The ^ains of Eastern Bengal, 
watered by thii Brahmaputra, yield abundant trops of 
rice> juie and , mustard, year after year, without under- 
going viable exhaustion. The Brahmaputra is navi- 
gable by steamers as high up as iJibnigarh, about 
miles from the sea : and in its lower reaches its bro 
surface is oovtiird with country craft of all sizes and 
davm to dug-outs and timber rafts, l^irge cargo sf^a 

their attendant fiats, and a tlaily scrvicj^ smaller 
mm speedier vessels, ply lx;twcen Uoalundo and Dibru- 
Ih. Hie upward journey takes four and a half days to 
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the dowTiwaid tliree.” Tte^rj||^^pal rive| 
mart i$Sir3.j^ani, an important centre 

The chief tributary of the Brahpfp^P^^ 
Tista, which, with its Iri^tory', the Kaliglt, diainsihe 
whole of Sikkim and then^a|^ through the Datj^ng 
district in a splendid strath. In this porticai of its 
course the Usta is a rock-strewn mountain river. No boat 
can make heailw’ay against its current, wj^ile rafte are 
broktm up in the rapids, the stream in places runs at 



Fig. i6. Tista fiver 


flu: rate of 14 milc'. an hour. It enters the plains in the 
Taiai, where it is alreaily half a mile broad, and flows 
^ough North lieiig.il, jemiuig the Brahmaputra in the 
^gpur district. - 

^P'Another Urge tributary is the Tensa {^5 miles long), 
feich rises U'low the divide between the Chuinbi valley 
and the Tibetan plateau. It flows thiough that valley 
and thfough Bhutan under the name of the Amo-chu, 
and enmges on the plains in the fejpajgun district. 





iiveis of OnssA are the Mah||ia<!i, 

IMI Baitaiktii The Mahibiadi M, as its name impS^PP 
gflj^.rfv'er, with a |t^h of 5*9 miies and a catchment 
aim of 48,000 s(|i^ mfe. Rising in the Wily conntry 
of .the ^^ntral Pro^einceS^ it makes its way through Sam- 
the Ofils#Slttei in a wide valley, wjiich at 
^OT«^i.|>lace contracts into a narrow gorge. This is the 
Bamml Pass in Daspalla, 14 miles long and in places 
not more than a quarter of a mile broad, where the river 
winds round magnificently wooded lulls 1500 to 2500 
feet high. This pass used to be known as the key to the 
Central Provinces. Here the Mar.ithas made a stand 
during the war of 1803, but were dnven back in rout by 
the British forces, The MaliSnadi debouches from the 
<thips i^ar Cuttack and after minierous ramifications 
001 ^ the Bay of Bengal by ^wo estuaries, One is 
litoown as the Devi; the other retains the name of the 
Malt^nadi and empties itself in the M-a at False Point. 
At Cuttack an anirut has been built across the bed of 


the river, which creates a head of water for the Orissa 
canal system. During the rains it is a fine riwr of great 
depth and breadth, but after their cessation the stream 
begins to dwindle. Rocks, rapids and sandbanks impede 
navigation m its upper reaches. In the dry season Ixjat- 
men arc forced to carry rake*; and hoes with which to 
dig a narrow passage for tlieir boats. ^ 

Hie Br&hmani and Baitarani rise in and drain the 
iPrissa States and enter the delta in the Cuttack district. 

they approach the sea, they unite in the DhSmra 
estuary, which, passing by ChandbSli, faUs into the Bay 
eif Behga! at Palmyras Point. The BrShmani, with a 
ieugih of a6o miles and a catchment harin of 14,000 
iqiiam ndtes, Hi the laiger of the two. The Baitarani is 
Ihe Styx cd Hmdu mytholt^. 



CHAPTER IV 

ESTUARIES and PORTS 

^ •< 

A GLANCE at the map will show that ^hofeoast^^ 
of the Bay-of Bengal is indented by a number oi estuaries 
and silt-formed islands. In Orissa there are the estuaries 
of the Devi, Dhimra and Mabanadi, and a 'little further 
north, in the district of Balasore. those of the Bdzaba- 
lang and Subaraarekha. All have a bar of sSind across 
the mouth, which prevents the entrance of vessels of 
•any considerable burden except at Irigh tide. 
sandy bars are the outcome of "the eternal war befVei^ 
the riv«Srs and the sea on the monsoon-beaten coast, tlii 
former struggling to find vent for their coIumn.s of water 
]and silt, the latter repelling them with its sand-laden 
currents.” In spite, therefore, of its estuaries and a long 
sea coast, Orissa does not contain a single port worthy of 
the name. Perhaps the best is Ch5ndbali, situated 20 
miles from the mouth of the Dhimra, but its trade, wliich 
was never more than a small coasting trade, has been 
seriously affected by the competition of the railway. At 
* False Point ships can ride in an exposed anchorage, and 
at Puri there is another unprotected roadstead. Frmn 
March to October the surf does not allow of ships 
laden and unladen, but in calm weather they can 
within a niilc or half a mile of the shore and land their 
cargoes in mastda boats. These are surf boats, made of 
planks lashed together with t^ne strips, which enable 
them to give to the waves. Tl^ fishermen use still more 
primitive ctaift, the catamaraa in vc^[ue being merely 
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fetar tree tm&ks held together hy woodett the 
in the middle serving as a keel. * | 

JBalasore was formerly a considerahte |iort and was 
described by Brntontn 1633 as " a great sea-towft, whereto 
Vhch sluppmg belonged, ai^ ihany ^ips and other 
vtssels built.” It has shal^ 'fltt fate of other ports ip 
Orissa, | 3 i« river ha\ing silted up at the mouth ?uid new 
land^hit^g been inrmtd between it and the sea. Two 
ceati^ij^ ago it was only lour miles from the sea, as tht 
crow flies, whereas it is now seven miles inland and mom 
than double that by water, owing to the sinuous windings 
of the Burhabalang, the name of which is admirably dts 
^griptive, meaning “the old twister.” The ruin of the 
iwrt of Piph oh the Subamarckha has been even more 
i^mplete. It contiuned Poitugucse and Dutch settle- 
pamAp and was a noted slave in.uket, to which the Portu 
^ese and Aiakancse pirates bi ought then captives It 
has entiidj' di.sa}>})earcd and nut a tiace of it is left, 
Jn Bengal there are many estuaries, but onh two 
ports, viz , Calcutta and Chittagong. The estuaries, pnv 
ceeding from west to east, are 14 m number, viz., the 
HoogWy Sattarimikhi, JJLmira, MatJa, BSugaduai, ('»u5- 
suba, Baimangal, MStanefaa, Baia Pinga. Marjita, B^n- 
gSra, HaiinghSta or Baieswur, RabnabSd and Meghua, 
The greatest of these is the Mcghna, this being the name 
assigned to the gigantic tidal nvTr formed by the con- 
fluence of the (ianges and Brahmaputra, 'Fhe portion 


bearing this distinctive name is rtio i^ng and varies 
^pieatly in width. In the upper formation 

^ constantly in opetwtiinn, t1^|^iriF«wancing on one 
^de.p fast as it fe^silwtd. on fhe other. Shortly 
tbs' junction with the sea the Meghna spbts up into 
channels separatedby low siit-fonned iidands. 
«nnels are 20 mttes and a third k 10 mUes 
aoo^^l^btipBistanding its vast size and enormous 



volifflae of nwM^er, navigation is icbtSeoIt and often ika- 
more especially during ttie monsoon, when it is 
swept by siotms and a high sea runs. Even in the calm 
weather which prevails from November to February, tte 
pas^e of vessids is impe<^ by shifting sandbanks afSH 
the i^at rise and fall of1f#tide ; this is i8 feet in spring 
tides. It may be mentioned incidentally that there is ai 
great increa^ of the tidal range as one proceeds from 
west to east along the Bay of Bengal. Tlie tide on the 



Fig. 17. A Scene on the Hooghly 

west rises only twelve or tlurUTn feet, but on the extreme 
\jgSft from forty to fifty leet, and tlie Meghna occupies an 
intermediate ||^^on. At every full moon and every 
new moon, nuMHl^'i^ at the time of the equinox, 
there is a bore dr'lEal ^ve for several successive dajws 
It comes up at the first of tbl floo 4 tide, with a roar 
that is heard miles off, and presents the appearance of 
a wall of water, sometimes twenty feet in hd||^, 
advances at the rate of 14 miles ’an hour.‘» ? ^ ^ 

As a highway of eommerce rione of ^ e^naades is 



'to tm .to tbe 

'I^MTt’Of Cal«utte, So navi«^ 

^^elby sea-g<^i^ sl^ax)!^- Ii*^^t^-'fle,' liltiy 'triumphs 
of htimaa f^j^fover the obstaelos httpos^ by nattire. 
fcr its passs^'i$,vfeQdered diffictilt ttot Ouly hy nipid 
curreiits and the rise and fall of the tide— the mean 
range, is lo fo 16 feet — but also by shoals and shifting 
sandihanks. The most notorious of these are the James 





and Mary Sands^, which ow*© tlwir formation to the itttru- 
si<wi of the waters, of the DSmod^ and KhnSrayan. 
These rivers enter the Hoc^hly within a few miles of 
feach other and, arresting the dow of its current by 
iiteir '^ginbined discharge, deposit silt, whkh fcmnas the 
^oal koown this name. The name itseli ts derived 
Irai^ the J^tes and Maiy, a which was 

of the . Hoogly i»iots. the 
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tuuveying of opc^koitS 

which have been JUi^^n-'-’^h^ |< 07 » made tbe 
channels not only safer ’hut also*** navig^^ Jby larger, 
vessels. In X857 the permissible draught 22 feet 

It has been steadily increased, until ^Ifhe present 
time the river is navigated by vessels drawing up, to 
zcf feet, with a length exceeding 500 feet and canning 
as much as 12,500 tons of cargo. In 1^11-12 no less 
than 1700 vessels with a gross tonnz^e of 6f millions 
visited the port, tlie imports being valued at 34I millions 
' 4 ^ the exports at 57I millions sterling. The port of 
now accounts fornearly tuo-fifths of the foreign 
^^iborne trade of India and is worthy of being ranked 
®ilaiong the greatest sea ports of the world It may be 
added that at Calrutta the rivtr forms a dw-p trough, 
so that large steamers can he wstlim a few feet >n the 
bank, as shown in fig 17 

Chittagong is a port of minor importance. It k^ tu- 
ated on the Karnaphuli river, ten milt's from its :dp|p 
and till ,i hnv years ago wa^. handicapped by th^jjlBj 
that the nvtjj^'.is not deep enough to allow vessefe,^| 
deep draugJiPto mot>r m the stream Since dredg™| 
operations were taken in h.ind, shoaling on the bar at 
its mouth has been < h<*cked and the channel consideraMy 
improved In 1911-12 it was visited by jSS vessels with 
an aggregitfe tonnage of 367,000, the trade consisting 
almost cntnely of lea and raw jute 

Chittagong is knoyn to have been visited by Arab 
aiul (Tnnc'se vessids some centuries before Eurepean 
nations had access to it. By the end of the sixteenth’ 


century it had become familiar to the Portuguese, who 
called it Porto (jrande, or the ^at ptut, as distinguished 
from Sfttgaod, which was called Prnto Bejueno, or the 
little port. The dbtinction is '^ue to the fact that these 
widdly sefHurated places ware thought to be *atuated on tl|is 
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and we^m Inua^dt^ of the Ganges. De Barr% 
witing in 1552, described Chittagong as most 
famous and wealthy City of the kingdom Of Bengal, by 
r^oson of its port, at which meets the traffic of all that 
j^astem rcg^m." 


CHAPTER V 

ISLANDS 

Thf island*' at the head of the Bay of Bengal belong 
to one or other of three groups. Tht* first consists of 
the Sundarbans islands interspenved between ’the est\iant*s 
of the Gangetic delta. These are,., from west to cast, 
(j) Stngor Island, (2) Fraserganj to the west of the 
%ttarmukhi, (3) Lothian Island at the mouth of the 
mKj^mukhi, (4) Biilrhcrrv (Balchari) Island bi'tween the 
gUpha and Mntla, (5) lialltday Island in the Matla, 
*^^I)alhousie Island between the Matin and Guasuhn, 
(7) Bangnduni Island between the Guisuba and Ban- 
gaduni, (S) Patni Island between the Malai^ha and Bara 
Panga, (9) Parbhanga Islands (two in number) at the 
mouth of the Marjata, (10) RabnabSd Island, at the 
month of the Habnibad, and (ii) Bomanick Islands, a 
group of small islands to the east and north-east of 
the RabnSbad. The largest and most {.lopuloas of these 
is Saugor, the south of w'hi<h, hovi-ever, i< still under 
deitl^ jungle. The island knowm as Fraserganj is shown 
^ Admit alty charts as Meckienberg Island and is 

HfeaoWn locally as Nar5yanlola, It was renamed by the 
Bfng;a! Government in 1908 ^||||| the then Lieutenant- 
G^emor, Sir Andrew Fraseirm.C.S.l. A scheme of 
t!ed|maticm was alsw undertaken, and it was hoped to 
laake the place seaside resort for the people of Calcutta ; 
hut the prol^ was abandoned in 1^0. 
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The second group includes ttie i^nds at the month 
of the Meghna estuary, of which the most important are 
Pakshin Shahb 5 /pur, Sandwip and HStia. The thhd 
consists of the islands lying oft the Chittagong coast, via:., 
Kutubdia, Matarbari, MaiskhSl, and a small bland odled 
St Martin's Island at the southern extremity of ^ 
Chittagong district. 

The islands are, for the most part. lo\v.;l> ing alluxual, 
formations, the position of which at the head of the Bay 
of Btngal exposes them to the fury rd cyclones and th^ 
still more d<Ntructivc stornowave whii.h follows in theit* 
wake. The cyclone of 1864 swept away throe-fourtiis of 
the inhabitants of Saugor Island, the survivors numbering 
les-s than 1500. In 187b Hatta wa^ submerged by a storm- 
wave, 40 feet high, which de-^troyed y%.iKM {XTsons. or 
m<jre than half the p«f>u!ation, while the number of deaths 
in S.indw'Tp was estmratotl at p-'.oiH) During the c\Tto|A 
of 1897, .igain, Kutubdia was swept b\’ a sengs of stcflH 
waves, and its effects were aggra\'.i?ed by a teirible 
d(‘tnic ot tlii;kra, wlu< h literally deuiuatcd the popula- 
tion. Some of the islanris in the east ot the Sundarbans, 
su< h as the Kabnabad Isl.mds, are, fortunately, protected 
on the sea fare by a line of sand-hills, larvdng from ,20 
to 60 feet in height, which form a natural brcafcwatejr. 
The island of Maiskhal. of which the highest point is 
288 feet above sea level, is of a different formation from 
the others, for its backbone is formed bv one of the 
Chittagmig ranges of hills, which here* reappears 
dipping under the sea. 

In historical interest Sundwlp has a place by itwff. 
According to Caisar Fi^jmici, a Venetian travellei; who 
wrote in 1565. it nvas a^^uloufe and thriving centre of 
commerce. Two hundred ships ^ete, he said,, laden with 
salt there cverf year, and suc!^ was the abimdaaoe <d 
timber for shipping, that the itiltan ot CG/iisbrnUm^ 




^^lAKODS 

to IwTO hfe birflt at 

Iplli^ sev^te«tt!l^centjj^^^';it bo^nie j 
tii^ese pirates. A biood;^'ii^gle .efll^ 
them and the J^Ndtainmadans, m ii^kh ii|ji^l|||| 
isas neitlKT asked fca* nor givih. In 1607 the Mwham- 
n»dan Cioveramr, Fateh Khkn. ordered all Christian^ on 
#il h^d to be put to death and blazoned on his timers 
the lesnoctouS $crolJ : *' Fateh KbSn, by the grace of God, 
Lord of Sandvinp, ^dder of Christian blood and*de- 
stroyer of the Portuguese nation.” The Port uguese rallied 
igahl under Gonzales, a common sailor wlwm they elected 
as their leader, and recaptunng the island butchered 1000 
prisoners m cold Idood Gonzales commanded a feet of 
eighty vessels and ■whs undisputed master of Sandwip 
adjoining ^ajids until his defeat and death in 
gainst the king of Arakan, fifty more years 
was held bj' Aiakanese corsaurs, who devastated 
IM sei^^oard of Bengal, until they weie rooted out by 
;J%e yiceroy, Shaista KhSn, in tfitig. 

jllland marks, the tmditioti^ place of the con- 
" flUfemei' <rf the Ganges and the sea the site of 

a great annual Hindu bathing festival. Here many 
pil^ms used to immolate themselves imad their children 

t dtowedng or death m the jaws of crocodile) until 
C thg practice i^as stopped by the Marquess 
Wdle^ey. It was this custom which fespired Jrfin ley- 
yfe® {1:77$ 'I811;) to write the lines: 

Qa seai girt Sagur’s iles«rt islr. 

Mantled with thickcits dark and dan. 

May never nKan ot atsudight smite 
Koi ever beam the summer sun 



Hot ail blue Gunga's moantain ttood, 

That roBa so ptotidly jpmnd thy feme, 
•'iSMI cteaime %|Jnge of tniman^ood, 
<!& SagitPs Imp^M fitaia. 



CHAPl'ER VI 


CLIMATE 

Although the country lies mainly outside the tropioJ 
zone, its dijpEiate is charactemtically tropical, owing to 
the fact that over India isothiMtihal lines receive a large 
disj^ecement to the north. The Himalayas furatslr an 
exception to this general nUe, for at the higher le'» els 
there is alpine cold, while at intermediate levels the more 
I clement conditions of the timjKrate ^:<'ne prcv^irib||w|,t 
"liarieding, indi\ average temjx iatuie of thwHpo- 

Cli' F-. Gr z' lower than at Simla) is \ en nearly the same 
as in Lontfon. The highest reading recorded ‘Hi this 
delighffW hiU station it. 8o“ anjd the lowest is zo'^'jPsfe 
area occupied hy th^ Himalaya'il mountains J| 
so atsidl. an^4(radKti(»ns are so exceptional, that, 
for passing references, they will be left out of considera- 
tion in the subseqttent account. 

l^he %'ariations of temperature, both daily a]|(| se^son^ 
are less pronounced in the neighbourhood of‘’ife*lBsi^ ot 
B engal than in tils Inland districts; and Bengal and 
Orissa have a more equable climate than either Bihar ci 
C^^jkNagptir. Bengal has neither the intense sumnill 
hgH^pthe latter nor the sharp cold of its winter nights. 
iJfisiOK htHises of Europeans fireplaces arc the exception 
rather bban the rule, whereas the reverse is the Case in 
Phar. [Another feature whkh distinguishes Bengal is 
Its liigh Bumiditfc-a featnriSr which is cxmnatonly expressed 
the saying ^l||^ it has a daii%^eat l%e that of a.hot- 
in this yf*nt 





l|^J(bailitify. 'in. -Illilair is np|0^%an''4itftiiyi« 

is in LonadC*^ Hwihidity is }iigiieeti;^xi|^ 
diminish^ tjfie iu^her 04 ^ 

dunrif^TO^ rainy iemon, w!i«n rapisditre-ladsn me 




ityTB^i^ 
parts of li 
f winds mi 
and 


»< atmosphere is hearly as ,liuttud hilihe 
s^dmard disf riotst |C>^||ng;^ t^luimidr 
aetme relaxing and enerrattiig^ tbap 
ven in tfat hot' wea^W^t)^^a|^ # 
i- heat, the^ saturate ti^MilinoSj 
calm, is'^ suhrinesn bppr 


I ‘to drier climat^4 ■ \ 

Migaf W^ubject to a hcaey rainfall, tluBUgh ti(\^^ 
^ocal variations due to th|t?^roiamity of t*he 
tsea an 4 **the Hima^^ras. The aver%&.dall ranges *be- 
50 and -75 inches in the sodiKentre ahd west -of 
me province, I Calcutta having an average of 63 inches. 
*-|t nse.s to betn‘een 75 and 120 inches ii^ the soulh-oast, 
es(gt j^d pprth, ypie jill fcipitation is naturally greatest 
in^ at the base Himalayas, whic^^aiT BtCf he 

*‘rain-bearing currents fei||Hie Bay. Kiftseofl^^®tn 
elevation of 5000 feet^^ h% a of 159 inches ^ndwiita,' 
at their foot, of 209 ii^«f a year. |In tht^provme of 
“■* “ ^d pris^, however, the average fcjPbe year is 
Fora|o iphes, , 50 tm Bihar, S^iit €S»ota 

pur and $5 in''^&».| ^ a' 

j l^iThere are three uMw^feoef smoni jfeirmvh» as tie 
cold iraath^, tfee Ikk weat^her The lasJd' 

weiH%eHr Jmir months, 4 iz,, from November to iC|i^ 
'end< 





'ifcde.'lt is tool 
\ are ‘milyimes lo 


imuu 
but 

to li^ahe the ose of 

thermometer hasf 

tjjne counti^^awf^lll 39® “near 



own In fall to 




•« 





lowest 
And 40'’ 
m ob- 



feif leatare of the wei 
aaj occurrence of 

j&uliy 4E al^^the coldest montir ia Biha^, ^pd la 
c||.Kagpur anu ^>nssa the lowest reading ate receded 
m- U^mber, when the temperature ddes not exceed 
'■‘fi iivOrissa, u^ile ibis^'seven degrees Ipufct in Chc^ 
Jhe average night temperatures ntj^these two 
nviitha Vttj frpm 51^ m Bihar to 57'’ in ~ ' 
iai^^rdqii at the taeleor<ii|)^^! stations 
* -i^ctiwlv I Even lower tempftratures 
U sTv'edtiiy private JndI^^duals ; at Christmas,’ 

^ 1 ^ 25 m'the Kairaur Hills This is a delig! 
of Uie*ycar in Bili^ There is a keen but bra 

the ipprras^, folU'wed by bright cloudless d 7 v' anc 
n%hts a^p ofb a so cold to renra-r tuts f n*'* t^Mty 
^1 the Chota Nagpur plateau there an tiiarp irostn, aiu 
an inch tbick^ m-n- be seen m basms h u out m th< 
^i|vn overnight Ice was legularfy obtained fur the tabh 
NawSbs of Bengal froiPNhe K 5 jinab 3 i HilK 
an almost etmie al|fence ot lain except foi 
&ifwer8, which <K'iur so frequently about ChnstniaE 
.lime, that they are leferrede to as the thn-^tmas 

‘Ih 

hn.hijt weather lasts from M;uch $q fmie and is 
vert'd in by a nirf* oi temiieratun^^feich is howevei, 
her luiifotm nor t^ntemporaJ|^ The upward 
liVement begin-' m Tannary m<ir tfic roast and m Feb 
ry too miles inland, and is establishcvl eyeryvfheie by 
''^pch In Bengal - t|»iere arc octasional Io<®^orm5 
iSfJ.d ' nor’ westi»«/|v.S®n<Ta^ 5 F atcompame^^y rain 



reJfcf flUim the heat Hoi 
nd pjhinfc of Centra 


aifwls m , 

H 4aV->Wiiii ^g feclfl the ari' 

Tn^ta peiieiip*#. lu Ihhai, which i|eel almos^ like the b] 
a tumadb. Heavily lade]^ witli di;^, they 






' How iuid tilt] fierce ' '4i^''^<Hi 

4lt6 {tmimmn 

*%lie fierw stm^fmcbesi tiws vegeta^^ 

|3laiii$ to Mkedn«s$.{ In some j[>2lkiies, i 
Dohri ai^ SasafUm, tbe h^t forces Euro|>eans 
tindcT sky. Thetamporatnreinihdr 

during the daytimeife. to some' reduo^ by JlB^ate 
of screens the Mm-khas gw»ss; at 

westciH iWodows zti4 doom aiiftiiaept^TOitsi^^ wet,^ 
as to tool the air as 'it passes in 
are alst) .ix^imon m districts of »o«thfw«t*st iNmghll 
have a surface jjoU of latmte and ate affected 


tto» l»ot winds blowing down the %ingctic plain, tl» 
m^fhmnt recorded ^ tiiit fimnmi i| at Bt^iwa 

y eate iaai &is0i. June lo October. IhHtssg tlwie 
five months inine*teilths oi the annual, rainfall is reciived 
frcua the south-west mohsoon, and th^hoie appearance 
of the country is tti^fomied. Eaclr Mtiai} dcj|ms$»h 
becom«» a puddle', the.oiltKUiked fields arC; m||^hf4 
water, and tiie levers M their channefs biaQl^|0 
bank- The corntnei^maient of the rams wit^y talnss 
place in the .secondfiaif of Jmac, bnt is 8«»a4w»«® def^rrisd 

’!^}ed Uw 


tlft^Jttly.l It 
socm," thomh 
the monsoon cuitW^. TJB 
clonjc st mms-frotti ^e Bayl 
rainlaU 


inpye ^foWly n^wa^d. Tlic flf>w erf ^ currents from* 



t^Bay is noithtm'ds wer tbe^ 

101^ 1^1^ thit Ilimal^ 
westward. ‘Owiog^ 

predpitalioH '<m th^ : 


districts of Behgak^ 
■fhey are 4*f| 
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xaiit£ai]| ''^ ixiches. Jpy ^ A«l^t ^ mum- > 
\e m(mtbs, ami ih6 iitciNei^of fbe 

Fto fail off aboat the imddi^ -of'^^tember. | The **« 
ng four to six weeks |ue t& ni^ trying period 
fe^Jnear, as the sodden soittto^iiadiiK^nder a scorch- 


ing sah, and the air is still heav%;iBharg^ with mcu^ure ; 




- Fif. <9. Scour ouaed 1^ raia 


jgven tw Bengahs, habituated as they are to sultry heat, 
1 ^1 1 this month “ the rotten ’irmnth.” 

^/The pleasantest of the* country darir® the mins 
( 3 lota Na^mr p!ateau,|. where the temperature 
tihan fall at Ha^ri- 

Akt insRtaieil. is mc«pa JMa twice as much as it is 
tiliOU^ me in the same 

pecolii^ty .is to ff»e greater 



1^' 

' . . . , ■ ' 'f 

clou^HK^ t!!©>.|iiatestu 4aytS^' and' . W 

’ at night, when the sMes' ^ 

£re«r from clo^^" 

The cfdoneih tfhich oome »tp from t&e Bay of Bengal 
are all rhathed hy the same features of a vtatioose motieh 
(the wind moving in a direction oppoate to ttat <rf .the 
h( iq |K of a clock), a progressive advance towards the 



Pig, j». kaaMip «»n *!»? Darieelmg SUaway, i*W 


coast and very heavy I 5 ^(all over and near the a^ea 
of dislurtrance.) A renttiii^^e instance of such rainfall 
was tibe precipitation of 'hwhc^at Darje^i^ cm 24^ 
25^ September, 1899, 41 cyclm«s was ^ 

^ the sdhth-eaff^of False Fo^ 

of this tdl#. 14 inchis fell in 12 hours, 

' * 'sliiagon 






.Fig. ,ai. Landslip on a Darj^ing r«||^i®99 
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lillikiSi loss ol taftny fiv«s 

of paropi^y. C^ lax^teKp 
^was 7CMS0 from top to bottom;^ and there wetm 

ibomi^besa pth^ of smaller shse, so that the mountaimt 
lo<^ed tuib if smhe Titan's knij^^ had been taking ^ces 
Oat of th«n. TIm Himalayas, it^inay be adkied, are 
liad>le to soU^rap creeps (called schutb^seJmugen by 
Swiss ^okigists), and Sir Joseph Hooker mentions in 
his Bimdayen /wwiiiwl/lseveral enormous landslips that 
1 ^ saw during his tni^v^ among % m. 

*7 .Between 1737 and 1910 there werg' 36(1. cyclonic 
and cyclones in the Bay of Bengal, but only 142 
severe, of which 55 were felt in Bengal or Oft! the 
co^t. Tha cyclones whid^ occur during the full force of 
the moilsoon are Sprally of snmll extent and rarely 
attain butjncane The most violent, tor uiuch tbt 

name of cyclone is j^ularly reserved, are, as a ruk:, 
generated during the transition periixls before and afh'r 
the full establisitoient js^ the moriioon, i.*J., durir^^ 
memths of Jiiml and May, October and Novemljet. 
most strikmg foature is an accumulatirm ot.wat^^at 
which program with the stointu 
fonte a destW;tN| korm-wavtiPpen it strikes the low^- 
l5ring coast. It then sweeps irtfand, and the damage 
caused is terrible. In the rgralone of Uctobtu*, i.8<j4, the 
sterm-wave drowned 48,000 people did great damage 
to shipprag at Calcutta, while ths^ of October. 1876, 
submerged a great part of Backergd||e and the adjoining 
distrMia to a depth of 10 to 45 f<i|||M:allsing at 

/^^iPll^clusiion. brief mention may^%.t“^<^® 
duriohs phenomenon called the Barisil funs. This is a 
/daph giv«m fo’stwm'ils resembling the report of cannon <w 
exidoskai^ ivihich are heard in the Sundarbans, m^re 
- ^ Bansid in tl»e Backerguj^ 





CphATE-; 

. They are 4l»scrit}e4''«» '-beiig^hSlfeii^' 'Iwe 
— boom of dUstanf caniKHti* .fnd aoaietimeftA<^9$^ 
|:bll^ a^cannonade between widely sc^iarat^d armies^ - li^ 
i^Klidaiiations have been put forward, one being th^ they 
|ale .dtie to the dischat^ of ball-lightning, and their cause 
is1sti|l uncertain. i^notiOeable that the spmod afttays 
comtf from the direction of the sea and^uring the mon- 
i«x»n when there is a hea\'y surf ; and tlie most probable 
wtpla?iation is that they are dNe %i. t&» great toO^ a 
nnlnbr *noro long, beating on f^^&t. 


cHAfiam VII 

GEOLOGT^' 



the nomenclature of Indimt geology there are four 
ol ’"rocks, of u'hich the ^ two oldest are unfossiJi- 
while the two youngest contain fossjl remains. The 
^ ! which is, m fact, immeasurably old, is knost)| 
name of A^^an (literally ^|!m||H||rom ||| 
flreefc *>pxn> nicanijJ|||^ginning), and^twlsistt. of eiy^ 
t dline rocks, guoiss^^d schists,, similar to the forma- 
tions coming undet the same designation m Europe and 
Africa. Tlie -seOemd, which lies on it with marked 
^apwonformity, is distinguished by the name of Purina 
‘ Indian word nfieaning old) and conesponds to much 
syslipn jtoown as Algonkian in Ame^^ The 
and ' oldi^troup of fossildenfus stmt4||||fl!alled 
and be conolated with the 3^|^nan, 
l^'; Silurian, Devonan and Caiboniferous sys- 
Ipl'jHbe European Palae%oic Such rocks are pre- 
the central Himal4as, but are umepresented: 
wader con^erati^. ^ Th(> upper and yop^w 




Arcbm&n iPitttaa 







by tbe Ar^ak^ all %tmU 

rfiw tte>Perfno-Caub<M# ittteti^lo 
' convenkjnce ^<5^ ^r^^lce ip tl 

^coiittt, tb# ^ffwnt foiw^ti<ms are shown Wow with 
tlayeir apjproKimate ag^, in Etiropean and Jiperifaii ; 
equivalents: * ^ n, . 



flvir*' mpavia, tiacl’oaiKim* 


Wtii) 

Swalikaerk^ol ^ 
Chtttagoiu; hi% 


^ llutt^ftresei^ted 


sy«api 




iafsand 




^ TertSaiy 

f 

Cretaeew 


praMic 
I ruis>&M? 


fVrmiaii 

FeraoXAr- 

bonilemifft 


^4 


^ ^ PaiiisDJaaiifr 

. CafiMAiftroQt ■ ' ' 

i D..«*. , ^ , 


► ' Silurian 

ikdovicmn I 
, , Cambnua ' 


Vittdhymk'md Citddapali «yi^emh 




Ofearerto. _ 
iom^«4 (giii 



!ttt» and 4r- 
erupptive roclL^ .• 


4 


AreluMm 


j^„ 


- httly country of tife Chota Napgur plateau |>e- 

the gneissk tableland of Peninsular India, ' 
fb« flimakyas to tbc extfa*Peninsalar area, ulffle , 
pauittry between ibe two ^ which, howeV^r^ t]|i^ 
dd ^pic and gn^tk rocks) h 




GEdLOGY 



th« lo<iiO*Gau^<etH pUain. .In the ^eninsuiar 
i^untains ’are ail remnants of laXig^ tabldan^; ® 
l^adients of the river vdHeys are low, and the broad opaa 
viHeys are merely denudation hollows cut by water out 
of the original plateau. Tlic entire countrj' presents the 
gentle undulating aspect peculiar to an ancient land 
« sorfare. *l(i the extra-Peninsukr area, or the other hand, 
the mountains are the direOt result of ftic disturbance the 
country has undergone in #atc geological times. As a 
result of this, thK natural features are the very reverse 
erf those that obtain in the Peninsular tiacts: tile valleys 
arc deep and narrow, and tin* rivers aie tuirt-uiial Aiid 
actively engaged in deeiiening thnr } ' 

The Archtean system is well i* ^Wf*s».iited in South 
Bihar, thota Na( 3 »w and thisvi, wheu it mclirh - lian 
ffa»le.s of rocks. Ihe which ro\er« a i on>.!dt‘ntHh 
aroi. consists of foliated gmn‘v‘.c> of various kiiid*' group U 
together under the name Bengal gneiss. 

The second consists of loilcs whicii were originally 
seditnentarv aim vokariic, but have Ixetm alteied into 


quartiSites, sth^t-v and slater. This anrieiit stratified 
series is very similai to that designated the Oharw&r 
system in .Southern India Ifrom its exjK^ure in the dis- 
trict of Dharwar on the north-western border of Mysore). 
In South Bihar rt forms several ranges and groups of 
hills, of which the most impoitant are the Kharagpur 
Hills , m these the idate, bemg and of 

good quality, is quanied to a certS^mRt. In Chota 
Nagpur a gigantic intrusion of igneous basic dioiite runs 
through the schists, forming a lofty range, which culmi- 
nates in the Bdma peak in Msnbhura, whence the name 


“Dalsili tK|>” has been deri^. Tlie Ifharwai rocks in 
Sia||^hSl6b have a special fcleresi on account of the 
mineials tbey coi^ain. Gold is sometimeiii 
in tin qta«t* veins, b^ has not yet been worked 




' ^ ii»|M»t|fe^, the o» beti^ same 
tr»Wl ak«ng ap«dal & 03 <ls ih «cli&ta ' 

4 l^rdly^ Mre find great graoitk masses awS kinuii«»a]>k 
^>«i^ of granitic pegmatite introded bo^ the 

l^atdiists and the Bengal gneiss. The coarse grained 
’pegmatites, whfedi cut Imam the schists in nanw dttgts, 
aw'the most vaJuahle because of the nuca they contain; 


m.M 


trnmo:*' 


« Kig. 2a. Pegmatite tMuub in tdiiato 

they form a rich n^-blaring belt in HlaSrtbilgh, (iay» 
and Monghyr. ' In its more ma^tve h>rm the gneissoas 
grarute is relativeiy hne-graitied and very homogeneous. 

weathers into great rouihkd hummodks that have 
^t^Kitsed it be known as “ dome gneiss.” 

^ ihudina groa^ is cbkfly represented by the great 
' ^indi^^ tabieiand, ‘ which the Kaimur Hil^ we^t* of 

Tl^ShShShSMitmmttkeastetimmstte^ 

igtftem unfoSdUferous, 



wr., ^JUOGY ' 

their gedlo^lBal age'caiuiot h^ delmnAiM^ 

Ihere is reason to believe that thejt may be ^ar%< w 
whoDy, < 4 der thaji Cambrian, tn the Kaimnr HiBs thrift 
sttatigra^ieal subdivisions are cooj^cuous, via., In or^Bi^ 
of superimposition, Kaimor sandstone, ^jaigarh sbaleai 
ai^ IRohfas limestone. The Kaimur sandstone covers tbif 
gnftater jf»rt of the plateau bn the top of the hills, hjAiil' 
the upper portion of the precipitous Warpments over- 
looking the Son and constitutes the whole of the north^n 
cliffs. It is an excellent building matena! and has been 
largely quarried near Sasaram. The Bijaigaih shales and 
Kohlls limestone form the undercliff facing the Son, at# 
arc also seen in river gorges to the north, such as that of 
the Duigauti. The limestone, whic h is called after tlie 
<dd fort of KohtSsgarh, has a thickn**^ of 500 feet and is 
a fine-grained, evenly bedded rock, largely burnt for lime. 
The Bijaigcurh <.hales (so callrd after another hsll fort 
in the Minsaptir distnct of the rmted Provinces) are 
intensely brittle and frequtmtly so black in cojowr m to 
be ea.sily mistaken for «oal The lower X'lndhj^n series 
ite found lu ^.uiibiiipur where it is an extension of th* 
great rhhatfi>garh basm. The lowest beds are of sand- 
stone, and the commonest rock on the surfacS'# 
stone; at one plate the rock.'t have a thickncsaof perhaps 
3Ji«i feet, and then* aie four distinct xone.s of limestone, 
TIi Bat^iahiltr Hills in the same district are an outliet 
d Ihe Vindh>^s and consist of an accumulatHm of shdes. 
sandstones and quartzites, the relations of which arc of 
ctHnplicatfid character and indicate a r^on of special 
dlstiirbance. 

Another subdivision of ^ Purfina group is known 
as the CiMfalafah frohi the strata fonning a huge 
alia fp Ciddi^iah distriil of Madras. • BxarapleS d 
Ihijt lu Chda and dsn ip the Mahsntdl, 

eoif^xiasNi 



5-^ .p&icipally ^tiaTiaditic saxid$ton6&« aJwJ 
^ , of iimestones and idiaies 

The Pur^ is separated by a huge gap inijaological 
^ ^ hMory from the Atyan group, the earliest mmbers of 
constitute the TSUcher series. These, the ddcst 
jocks afta- the Vmdh}*as, form the lowest st^e in a gr^t 
^tem of fresh'Water dejxaits known as the Gondwioa 
sj^em. the age of which, as determined by fossil reniains, 
is partly upper Palaeozoic and partly Mesozoic. Gond- ' 
wSna is the name given to a continent which once extended 
To Central and South Africa, and was bounded pn the 
north by a great centra! ocean. The latter, namtrd by 
|;eol<^ists Tetbys (after the wife of Oceanus), flowed over 
Ppentral Asia, its southern limit being on the line now 
occufaed by the Central Himalayas. The system is 
jtivided into two portions, the lower of which amtains 
vahiaWe cojii seams, while the upper is practically devoid 
erf coal. T^e former has thrt-e series, viz., TSldier, 
I^muda and PSnehet, which consist almost exclusively 
<rf shales and sandstone.^. The Upper GondwSnas are 
represented by the RiljmahSi and Mahideva series. 

Hie T31chcr\ which have been mimed after one of 
the Orissa States, in which they were first .^parated from 
the overlying beds, conrfst of soft sandstone and silty 
shal^. Near the base of the s€?ries is a conglomerate 
of boulders, which appr^ars to be due to ice action. 
Glacial action is distinctly indicated by the appearance 
of rounded and sometimes striated boulders and pebbles 
lying in a matrix of soft ^t. which would not exist if 
j fl|Ky had been carried down by rapid streams. Great 
. (Srfl accounts for a remarkable absence of signs of 
a few fossil plants havii^ been fopnd.in the 
^t^per layers: 

: IffSct ip (pffdbr <rf age cmnes the Bantuda series, which 
stagiw, €a8^ according to their 

. 'M''. 

'■ . ,;ry; ' ' -4 - . ' 
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superimposition. Ratuganj, iroasto^ shales and BarSkar, 
Tne^ are most important rocks from an economic point 
oi ww. for <h«' Kanig.'inj and Bartkars contain vaJuabte 
coal measures, while the ironstone shafes yield a usehii 

ri*!L chief coal scams are found along the 

Dimodar valley, where they form the Kilnigani and 
Jhema coal-fields. Iliese fields owe their preservation 
fn.>m denudation and their present position to a system 





F««. *3. B«salt dyke cut by tim 


of faults that has sunk them among the surrounding 
gneiss. Iron ore is obtained in the same area from clay 
ironstone nodules tlial are scattered through the shales. 

The predominant member of the Upper Gondw5na.s 
iS the series, c^nsisti^ of basic volcanic lava 
flat make up the grea% part of the RajnohSl 
tulls. Se<liiaent^ beds areifi^uently intercalated 
spcc^ve lava fibws.^md contain bea^fully 


,; fc^ and c«t(i£(e^ stmilar to tli^ l(nui4.iA the 
' (^dwtoas «d Itdabid^xut,. and in Cot<i. The 

\mMik traps, with tiieir associated sedknontaiy beds, 
attato a thkiaieas of at least aooo feet, of i^hich ti®, 
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boshv^canic portion never exceeds one htuuhoi^ feet, 
i Cjpali and ferns distinguish the flora of ^jtbe.fjpper 
; J^ndwfhias Ih^ of the Lower GoQdw8iitl?in «hi(dt 

24) is ptotnimsst. “The rOflaarlc- 
: : Ghmf^mu (Gondw^M) 


geology ■ , , 

; ■■ of aiKl the fossil 
to A^tKiJja, Africa and S(»iih ^ can aoly be 
explained on the assumption ^iiit these lands, now aepar 
rated by the ocean, once citostitoted a great sotrdteim 
conttotnt." , 

Toiwurds the end of Cr^tatjeouR and in early Tertiary ‘ 
Times there were great mnvulsi(wi 5 which i^'isdted in the 
brt:ak-up of the tiondwflna contineirt. Volcanic activity 
was accompanied by enormous flows of basic lava in 
> peninsula, of which the best known is that called “ l>eci4 

11^" Eurasian ocean of Tethys was driven, bac^ 
■and a gi>at toidiiig movement ^ve'rise to the 
Ulntotftyas, .It must not be Imagined that tins was the 
first appcaiana; of these motmtains. TtM ,7 wt>te marked 
out in ver>' early timti? a range ol some st^rt certainly 
existed in lower Faheoxoic tinu-v-^nd it was onii the 
folding, that took place in Tertiary times, which Ipied 
them to be the greatest of the world’s moimtain 
GondwS,na strata are found in Darjeeling which '^|ppc 
incluthsd in the final folding niovement. The latter is, 
thu^Jescribed by GtAdogicul ^n'ey DejwsitrK'ni ; 
"'TO gr^t oiifflotiPf Deccan tr;^. foifowed 

of the area to tlie north anU aiftsrt, the sea* 
nes spread!^' itself ‘>v« I^ajputtna ami (he 
Gk- }*ttoj5b to the foot of the 
fDufer iFTimalayas as far iwis as the Ganges, at the same 
time invading on the oasit the area now occupied by 
Assapi. 'Fhen foJlswed a rise of the land and consequent 
retreat of the sea, the fresh-water deposits which covered 
the eocene marine strata being involved in the movement 
im formed, tuitil the Sub-Hi malayan 
ao c^der.^thtili the pliocene, became 
tuf^0 «| the great foldings of 
iPtoalayib range' in 
"fey the^oirements 
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gaw file Arakan Ytnua aad 

east, and the hills d^JB^uchistSn and’ Afght^^ 
He west. The rise of the Himala>^n ran^ may 
regarded as a |^at buckle in tb* eartm||cr^, which 
ra^ the great Central Asian plat«4||l ii| late Tertiary 
tin^, folding^ over in the Baikal regicni against the solid 
txm$ of Siberia and curling over as a great wavt» on the 
so^ agmnst ‘the firmly resisting Jsmss of the Indian 
peniotaila.” 

B^ks of diverse formation are fouaid in the difierent , 
ones into which th« Himalayas are dividodr In the , 
‘.|>lateau rmlple fossiliferous rocks are fomad^ i 
fr|i|||i loayr Palaeozoic to 4 

rbcks Ka-mThe core 'of the sno^ * * * * * ^ 

in the Lower Hiruaiaya«(i fri«g^_. 

The Outer l^xmnl^ixs art fonpwi of’^ 
rocte, probably of IhirSna trge, while^ 

’ Sub-Himalayas are Of Te»ti'li|ias» 
the CfOndw^a beds in f>4i 
, widely HMseminated aiKJ,.i« 

SikJdm. ft is ab*> toumi in 
cAi Bhutai 
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t^unfossiliferous 
he r^s in the. 

^ found 

Ijc’clii:!^ Copper is 
lodes of vale 
cling in a ^series 
fort to tbe ^ast of till 
• . ^ . series,^^|||^ is largely 

. Jftpaig«ri: is ■kmm a* 'stains from t 

sfatioiii!!^' the sajt» n^ie. # ' ■■* 

TN? fonnation of the Chittagong Hak'fe ‘alM 
ascribetf^to later Tertiaryttiirics. H<rre f ' 
l^erti^ rocks was buckled into pan 
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1, the latter of which of the i 

ts now in course of formnticm. The old ^Ut 
illy forms high beds^f tlay, which are undulatiac 
j the of d/enudation. It Is distingtiished 

' secreTOna||f lime carbonate, caUed kankar, which''' 

ust.5dl for making lime and ^ov metalling the roads. 
7 hf; application of kankar to the Grand Trunk Road* 
dti^inf , the viccroj^gj^y of I-ord William Bentinck gave 
rti^ to an atrocious' pun, the Ificeroy being, nicknamed 
; j ,WiijSani the Concjperor. The alluvial deposits are of great 
j'^deptfa, A boring at Calcutta went down 481 Ic^ wi^out 
ipy traces of a rocky bottom or n|||||i|te d<*.posits. Anotha^ 
at,JLucknow went down n«Py 1000 feet, aiM 
j atlfe^ sign of an%pp i^ch tothe bottom was thrftppeajMce 
"of alpd near the endm*H»e,l?ola 

' 'Lhe most interesting of tlve recent fornafttions, from a 
i pciini'of view, is laterite. Thi-S is a name de- 

Jpoi^“Abe ^latin laMr* meaning a brick, whi<rh was 
lagSln 1807, by Dr Fnmeis Buchanan- Haijjiltun, in 
to the way in MdlWfi it ^'an be cut bi||ck- 

blo^fcs lor building purposes. It ma^^Fdefined 
' decomposition product of a rusty red- colour, 

to diffused ferruginous^jUkodtlcts. As 
out in the .Madras volume of this series,- “the, 
feature in which<it differs from ai|||||||||kIinaTy 
- ;4|l|^l^’eathering products is dyi# to the fact thiff nstead 
if?0^’^j«sting lat^ely of ordUiJiiijI!* clay, which is. hydrous 
of ahamina, it contafes the alumina larg^y in a 
^^fiieisTft^tej'thus resembling in constitution the material 
I bauxit^w'hich is “lain source of 

Tht|||||>mc of The^leposits of laterite in 
St ultirai^y prove* to lie of c<Mnmercial value 
of the"" -metal algminiiun. Tht% however. 


, Up WWotJilr'detrital materii 
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K *016116 is a latmte, i^i^ng on tl^ old rocks at 

j^pense it has been formed, and a low-level laterite, 
which fe merely a <^trita] form. The former Ls found as 


a cap on the summit of ^veral hills, as already illntioned 
in Qapter II. The la^ forms a broken hand or mantle 
stretcWng from Mar the Bay of Bengal (in Orissa and- 
Midnapore) to RSjmah&l, and generally occup3)ing tln^ 
eastern fringe of the gneissic taMeland. \Vh|mver seen 
in this area, it is detrital and contains pebbl*^ quartx, 
felspar and other rocks, the source t.f which is indicated 


h|r the way in which they iiKrease the nearer we get to 
, the gndss rocks to the west. The true laterite ocaputs 
in massive beds, from which slabs are excavated fc^ 
bcdlding. It is easy to cut and shape, and becomes hard 
'■ arid tough after exposure to the air, so that it mak^ 
an admirable building material. Some of the temples at * 
‘ Vishnupnr in BSnkura are built of it, and in spite of its 
nodular stracture and irregular surface, it has been used 
for Laterite gravdfs are also found, which are 

fo||MHp metalling. These gravels pass by almost 
imperr^rae gradations into srrfid laterite on the one 
hand and on the other into a coarsn sandy g l y con- 
' tainii^ so fe^ ferruginous nodules Ihal it haSr'S&il’dely ri 
red^shtint. , 


Seven severe eartbgualtes are known to have occurred 
in the last 150 years, %'is., in 1762, 1810. 1829, gll42, 
''^bite the shock of the Kingra elflh- 
quakei^i 14th April, 1905, was fdt a$ '^ south as False 
Point, and as far east as Lakbin^ur (in Assam beyond 
the eastern boundary of Bengaif. Thc;first of these 
earthqsakes is said to have caused a permaifiptt submer- 
Hgimce of 60 square miAb near Chittagong, fttdber 

%'v*Qast;flfjFou)f'’*'Tsia«,d liim 
^ above si^ levfel. 
of elevation 'in this 
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part. Mohit, a '!'urki:jj| work .on navigation lij Ir 
voters, written in 1554, refers., to islands, wt^ 

since entirely disapjjcared j-*' 

Th®||host violent earthquake on' record yk)& that of • 
I2th June, 1897. which did extensive damage to masonry 
^uiklings within an area of i5o,tx)o square miles, while 
*lhe shock was distinctly felt over i,floo',ooo square miles- 
The focafeof tlie disturbance was neaj* rhenapunji in 



Fig. 35. Railway line in North Bengal alter the 
earthquake of 1S97 


Tile cpifex'a! area, which extendtKl over 1:0,000 
-qtiare miles, was situated in Western Assam and Eastern 
Bengal, Here "the river channels were narrowed, rail- 
way lines were bent into sharp curves and bridgt s com- 
i ressed. while fissures and sand-v.-nts ojk-ned in luynads." 
Next year more than 5 «hx) small sf!<*ck.s were recoidod in 


the same area. 

Within comparafivdy rec* 
have been other rises and sut 


gexiogieal 
pees of land, {Xi 


there 
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"!>ln a pOTtiori of the Sundarlmns|^ "A peat bed/’ writes 
■ 'Mr R. 1 ). Oldham, in the Manunl of ihi of 

l^lndm, “is found in all excavations round at 

r a depth varg^ from about twenty to about thirty feet, 
and the same Istratum appears to extend over a large 
area in the neighbouring countrj'. A peaty layer has been 
noticed at Port Canning/'thirty-five miles to the south- 
east, and at Khulna, eighty miles east by north, always 
at such a depth below the present surface as to be some 
feet beneath the present mean tide level. Ip many of the 
ca.ses noticed, roots of the sundri tree were found in the 
pt^aty stratum. This tree grows a little above ordin||||tf 
high-water mark, in ground liable to flooding, so thatra 
i^-ery instance of root-, occurring below the mean tide 
conclusive evidence of depletion. This 
evkieneewl confirnwd by the occurrence ot pebbles, for 
k ht jaK^ emely improbable that coarse gnivel should have 
Kited in water eighty fathoms detip, and large 
its could not have b(.*en brotight to tlteir present 
; position tmlc.ss the str.-’ariis which now traverse the coun- 
try had a greatei tall foimerly, or unless, which is perhaps 
mcae probable, rocky hills existed which have now been 
covered op by allu\dal deposits. The coarse gravels and 
sands, which foim so considerable* a proportion of the 
beds traversed, can waraly be deltaic accumulations, 
and it is thereflire probable tliat w'hen they were formed, 
the present site of t'alrutta %v;ts near the margin of the 
aiimiai plain, and it is rjuite jxissihle that a jiortjon of 
the Bay of Bengal w.is dry land.” 

There is aJs«j a large depression or hole, called ^ 
Swatch of No Ground, in the Bay of IkiBigat ju.st off 
of Kbuimt, wheie the soundiiigs suddenly 
^^nge from five to ten fathoms to 200 and even 300 
.fathoms. Its origin is uncertain, but it is probttbly due 
to the fact that sedimea||^ «^arried away a»d deposition 







jn^SRoted by the strong currents which are |n:t>iil^ed %y'* 
* of the tides. "A very similar h# 

, to exist in the bed of the duillow sea oft 

Tn^ delta, and the cause in both cas^has probab^ 
Oilseed the same, a combination of an exdl^fef subsideifoe 
with a deficiency of sedimentation, the latter due to the 
aclii^n of surface currents in sweeping away the silt-laden 
waters,” 


CHAPTER VI II 

MINES AND MINERALS 


In his Economic Geology of htdia Professor Bali 
writes : ** Were India wholly !Si)lated from the rest of 
the iR'orld or its mineral productions protected from 
comperition. there cannot bi' the least doubt that she 
would be able from within her own boundaries to supply 
nearly all the requiicments, in so far as the mineral 
world is concermd, of a highly civilized community." 
To this wealth of mineral resources the countries dealt 
with in this volume contribute largely, for they contain 
coal and iron, tlwsc first essentiiils of a modem industrial 
State, and, a large proixirtion of the world’s supply of 
mica, besides cop|jer, manganese, saltpetre, slate, steatite, 
pottery clays, limestone and an almost inexhaustible 
supply of building stone. 

t Kinc-tenths of the coal of India is obtained from the 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. Here mining 
dvancing with rapid strides, the output having been 
f cloabied in the present century. The largest quantity is 
^ raised firomThe Jhenia field, lying mainly in the M 5 nhhQm 
cfistrkt, which ww only qiened in 1893. but already jaro- 
dnOKS over ax miUion tons a,fyear. The second great 
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coal-field, the Rinigaaij fieldl which lies mau% in Buid- 
wan, has boen worked far longer, systematic mining 



Jbaving been started a century ago ; the annual production 
is now four million terns. The Giridih fie^, which covers 
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ji;^uar^i»iiles in HazSribSgh and is estiimted d(^ I, 
tain 83 million tons, produces the best coal in Indi^. ? 
Tlie which are worked bjrthe East Indian Railway 
Comijany, have an annual output of 700,000 tons. 
c«>l{ierte? of minor importance are situated in the Dalbst- 
ganj in Palamau, the outturn of which is only 70^000 
Urns a year. 

There are also large coal seams higher up the v'alley ot 
the Damcdar river, which have not yet^ ^x!en exploited 
owin^j to the absemee of railway communication. Near 
the w<‘stem boundary of the Jberria field is that of 
liokSro, covering 220 ^uare miles, wnth an estimated 
content of 1500 million tons ; and close by, in the district 
of IlSc vd>agh. is the Ramgarh field {40 square miles), 
in whff.'n. howtwer, the co:i! is believed to be of inferior 
f|ualitv. A still larger field in the same district is that 
. rtlii'd Karanpura, which extends over 544 square miles 
and has an estimated capacity of qooo million tons. 
The FaUlmau district contains two other fields, which 
havi' als .i not been worked owing to tlieir inaccessibility, 
'v'ii?,, thr Auranga and Hntar fields. The lormer has an « 
aii'fi ot fg? square rniii's, and the quantity ol coal av'ailable 
is r*.t!Uiated at 20 tniilion tons of indifferent quality. 
The rittfar field cowrs 79 s<]uare miles, and its coal is 
belj< \ei! to bo fully uji to the av<Tage of Indian coals, 
hut onlv ihrw. setims ot a thickness that could be worked 
wrth wuf't have so far been discovered. 

(■/> ,! deposits also exist along the valley of the Mahan- 
adi rixrj, notably in Sambalpur, (langpur and TSlcher.., 
Six th. >usand tons were raised in the district first named 
in iQii, Hic Santa! Parganas contain a few small 
nmwrti, which merely supply local wants. ( oal measures 
f.HCur in the GonciwSna strata of Darje^'Ung, but the 
seotns are badly crushed ai^ the coal is so flaky, that 
it is of httk use except for ntaking coke or briquettes. 
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Coal mining is by far the most important of the min- 
eraJ industritis, eraplojing a labour force of about 100,000 
persons. The winning <#tfae coal is compaiativdy easy, 
Ulllfe most of it being got from inclines driven into the outcrops 
H^f the seams. There are few deep shafts, and the depth 
the majority of the mines varies from a few feet tO 
330 feet ; the work consists mainly of driving galleries 
to extract the coal, leaving pillars to supjwnt the roo|, 
There is, fortunately, very little fire-damp or dust, foar 
the miipes being shaJhw, with a sujjerincumbent stratum 
of porous sandstone, most of the c<)liieries afe damp or 
ev'en wet with water. Owing to^the facilities of mining 
and the cheapness of labour, the pit-mouth price is kuver 
than in any other mining country, tla- average }M^r ton in 
1912 being only Ks, 3 10 in tlic kSnignnj field and Rs. 2-14 
in the Jhema held. I he actual outturn jXT miner is 
hifwev<;r Jes> than half vihat it !-, m Kngland; in fact, 
it has Ixsui eahulafcd that a Bengal mine rec|uires 
^1 i:mcs. ;<.% rmjiy iiiot'-ign uriii vt-orkers as an Engli-sh 
mine. Tfus is the me’ jtable iv.sult of the alino.st casual 
* character of the iatiour force. I'bo Indian minc i has Ix-c-n 
described as being still to some extent “a niirter by 
l^iCaprice,'’ and alternatt^ mining with the tillage of his 
jpfieids. Even wheti at work, he d(X!s ni>t wt)rk .steadily 
and without int<iTuptif»n, so that the aventge number 
of working days in the year i.s only 220. 

The cesd put on th(. n^rket, which is known as Bengal 
coal, is a g<.»od to middling steam coal, the pereentage of 
ash ranging from 10 to 15 and of fjxed wbon frean 50 
to 6<». I he gr€*ater jiart is ronsunried in the railways, jute 
mills and other manufacturing conoerm in India, ITie 
largest consiiraer-s arc the railways, tj-faith take 4| million 
tons a year j a test carried out a few years ago with first 
ekm Bengal coal showed that it runs 26 Ik. per train 
mile, Kata! cc«i 27 lbs., and Australian coal 30 ik Its 
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c3ieapQ<(ss and the short lead to Calcutta have brought it 
into general use as a bunker coal for steamers, in spite of 
the fact that it takes xj tons to do the same work as a 
ton of Welsh cfial. The exports have now risen to nearly I 
a million tons, mostly consigned to Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, where the competition of Japan coal has to 
be met. 

Copper ores arc found in a band, go^CiUes long, in 
Sirjghbhhm ; the.se are said to be the most widely ex- 
tended deposits at present known in India. They are being 
worked by the Cape C<)piH'r Co., whi< h, in the course of 
it? prfjsf»ecting operations, in luia produced nearly 9000 
tons valued at £13.500. The latest official jcpart states- 
‘If this company meets with the succc.ss tliat its enter- 
prise desem-s, copper will sr«»n take its })lace apong the 
more important mimrai pro<Iucts ot Indsa." Co|)per 
mining w^as earned on by the }aih> in this district 500 
fo looo years ago, .\(co)d!ng to lTufess<.>r Bail, their 
numeroits surface workings show that they s<>arche<i the 
MHintry thoroi|gh!v and had ('onsiderable mining skill, 
while the slags coin lu-'tvdy prove their proficiency as 
practical ntetaliurgists. 

There are also f'opj,»<r-beanng lodes in Sikkim, the ^ 
working of which is now being undertaken. Copper 
pyrites, mixed with lead and zinc ores, form a low-grade 
deposit* ablaut 14 feet thick, in the Ciiridih subdivision of 
HSziliibagli, A shaft was sunk to a depth of 330 fetd by 
a company which started work in 1SS2, but the under- 
taking proved unsuccessful and was abandoned in 1891. 

Diamonds have been found in the bed of the Mahii«a<h 
in the Sonpur State and the Samhalpur district. The 
latter Itas long been famous for diamonds. Gibbon 
states; “As well as we can compare ancient with modern 
geography, Rcane was supplied frith diamonds from the 
mine of SnmeJpur in Bengal."'; Tavernier also, in the 
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?haJf of the seventeenth i^ntury, referred to- “Sou- 
mel^r” as t region rich in di^l^ds, which contained 
the iwKt ancient mines in ln<m. CUve havii^ been 
invited by the Raja to start a trade in the stones sent 
an agent, A|r Motte, thexe in 1766, as he wished to use 
diamonds as a means of transmitting money to England, 
f Motte purchased several, but the scheme of trade never 
materialized. There is also*a record of several valuable 
diamonds hacking been found at Sarobalpur early in the 
nineteenth century ; one, which the Mar&tha emnmandant 
Confiscated, weighed 672 grains or 210 carats— a wt‘ight 
which places it among the largest diamonds of the world. 
For the last sixty years, h(»wever, few diamonds of any 
* value have been found. Soon after 185b a least; of the 
right to mine for diamonds was given out, but could not 
be made to pay even at the modest rental of Rs. 200 a 
year; and in n-cent times the operations of a sjmdicate 
pmved a complete failure. 

Chota Nagpur also ap})ears to ha\e been famous for 
its diamonds in Mughal times; they were fotind in the 
river Sankh and were occasionally paid as tribtite to the 
Delhi EnifH-rors It is said that when Captain Carnac 
came to Chota Nagpur at the head of a British force in 
1772, the Raja wore a diamond worth Rs. 40,000 in his 
turban. With a subtlety worthy of a better cause, the 
Captain offered to exchange hv bat for the Raja'sKturban 
as a symbol of friendship. Tliis interested offer the Raja 
had reluctantly to accept. 

Gold is obtained by washing the sands of the Subar- 


narekba and Mahanadi. The washers, who axe called 
Jhwas, make but a poor livelihood of tWs business, their 
earnings not averaging more than four annas (4<|.) a day. 
Many ancient surface workii^s are stiB extant in Singh- 
bUEun^ where there arc thousands of stone entshefs and 
niortais, which w'ere used fyr grinding the vein stuffs. In 
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i8^ there was a remarkable gold boom, v^en 
paiiies, with a capita|^f nearly a millioa ^ijoundO^^ 
iormed for the exploitation of the deposits of Chota Nag- 
pur. Only one mine was productive, a small bar of gold 
being found in it ei’ery month. When it was discovered 
that this mine had been regularly “salted,” the boom 
collapsccl, i 

A special inquiry into the value of (3ifita Nagpur as- 
a gold-jiroducing area was made by the Geological Survey 
Department ton years ago, and the conclusion arrived at 
was; '’There may be, hidden away in the dense forest 
and covered up by the soil and by the vegetation of 
I'enturies, quartz veins rivalling those of Southern India, 
(‘(-■rtainly it was the supreme height of folly to deny th^ 
possibility. But, with the data at hand, there can be 
only one conclusion, viz., that with tw'o doubtful excep- 
tions, there is Httic sc'ofje for the legitimate investment 
of capital in the recrovery «>1 the gold of (Ihota Nagpur, 
whether from its sands or from its quartz veins.’ 

Iron ore is found (r| in thin alluvial deposits in a 
number of p]ac<‘s, (_») ns masses of haematite and mag- 
netite in nief amorphic n*rks in Singhbhum, and (j) as 
nixiules in the ironstone shales ot the RSniganj coal-field. 

It has be<*n smelted friwn time immemorial in smalt 
primitive furnavcs, but except in the more remote areas 
this industry has succumbtH.! to the competition of cheap 
imported iron and steel. It still surrives in Chota Nag- 
pur, the Orissa State? and the Rsjmahll Hills, where iron 
ore is extracted on a small scale and smelted to provide 
the villagers with agricultural and domestic instruments, 
such as ploughshares, mattocks and kniv^es. The Santils 
and other aborigines also prefer iron made in this way lor 
their axes and the heads of th<*tf arrow's Inquiry goes to 
show tliat tluMigh the methodni of smelting are wasteful 
and the yield is the non pfuduced is of good quality, ; 
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kently 
tons*' 


md KHJjlliandi. 
but, the output 

^d|[|i|,<}uani^ in the districts of Caya 

a^’t||H|yr, aci^ the junctions of which stretches a 
Oiica-bcanng belt, some 6o miles Jong and 12 mile^feroad. 
The initial is found in the veins a|^^€fc.r«?^rained 
granite, cafied pegmatite, and is tcchmHRy called musco- 
vite, (Wring' to its being used in Russia in the place of 0 aiss 




Fig. aS. A mica mine 

for window's. The industry, which was practically lum- 
existent 25 years ago, has recently devclojied rapidly in con- 
sequence of tj^^creasing number of uses for which mica is 
ff^uired, and^iffetunsequenccuftheiilvention of inicanite, 
'id^h has found a use fw ttie smaller grades which used 
liW be treated as Waste. Owing to the greater demand, 
iti^txived methods of working have been introduced. Ten 
years ago the practice wa.s to worfc by hand any pro- 
duettve vdiiaitet were found ^cropping on the surface. 


night. Work was at a standstill duini^'the ia%ik « 
dilficultie« wero met with, e.g., if the yield fell oaW^^too 
much wJter accumulated, the mine was abandoned. It 
soon became so covered with debris, or so waWdogged, 
that the vein itself was often completely obliferated. Ifpiw 
it is reported, “The gradual exhaustion ci the outorap 
workings is cmnjxjUing some owners to introduce more 
modern methods of working. Already vertical shafts» wdl * 
timbered or supported by masonry, are being Mmk to 
reach the veins below the old workings; ^eam and 
hand-pum}^s art- superseding the old-hishioned ni||hod 5 
of unwafering the mines, winches are taking the jrface 
of swingpoles to raise the mineral, and manmil labour is 
being mmomized generally." 

"4,, Keliablc statistics of dutput are not available, but it 
may be estimated that one-third of the world’s present 
supply of mica is produced from this area ; a labour 
force of over i6.o<x> persons is employed 

The chief sounre of saltpetre in India is North Bilfar, 
where saliferous earth is found in the vicinity of the 
village homesteads, It otreurs m the form of a whil|| 
efflorescence of dried salt, which is collected and madte; 
into a crude and impure saltpetre by a rough process 
filtration. It is further refined in small village r^neries 
before being sent to Calcutta, where it is either exported 
or purified to a higher d^ree A by-prod|^ is sulphate 
of soda, wbidh is use# for fidteniag cattil^lKuiiuing cer- 
tain croix> and curii^ hides. 

Saltpetre, being in great den^d in Europe for the • 
manufacture of gunpowder, was cine of the principal ex- 
ports from India, anetthe Earopet^ mercantile companies 
competed for the trade. We find lltat in 1650, when the 
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A string of <|iioUcs brought up the mineral 
-ladder$, Every^aaoming, ^^fore beginning 
baled out the that gathen^d in ttilwrorlanga 



Engii* wei« iaediiaiitig aft advi^ ftpiia the Siea-boai^* 
their agents who were instruct that "Ipatenna jMng m 
^ sides condttded the best jrface for in’ocuritig peter, 
|»y to make a trial bow they can procure the same 
i from thence.” Tavernier, who visited l^tna in 
wi&k Bernier, alaj wrote : "The Holland ^mpany have 
a boose there by reason of their trade in ssdt^trl, which 
they refine at a great town caUed Choupar {Chapra}.” 
He farther stated that the Dutch had imported bc^(^ 
from Hcdhmd ahd had tried to start refineries of their 
own, but had not succeeded because the people, afraid of 
losing their profits, refused to supply them with whem 
with which to bleach the saltpetre. 'Before the end of 
the seventeenth century' the English had made a settle- 
ment at Patna and d»ad acquired " peter godowns ” at 
Chapra, and fleei.s of their boats laden with their supplies 
were to be seen on the Ganges. “ Tlie Court of Directors 
were never weary of asking for saltpetre from Patna, 
where it could be had so good and cheap, that the con- 
tract for it was discontinued on the west coast in 
and at Masuhpatam in 1670.” 

There are six slate quarries in the Kharagpur Hills 
near Monghyr, where slate has been worked by a Euro- 
pean firm for the last fifty years. The stone is a idightly 
metamorphosed phyliite, and is mainly med fir roofing. 

It can also be employed for enamelling slate, e.g., for 
dadoes, so-called "marble” clocks, etc, 

The other mlinvals of the country are at present of ^ 
only minor t^nomic hnportance and may be dismissed 
bsTieffy. SteiHb is wi^|y distributed in Chota Nagpur 
in the form of potstqnes, which, as the name implies^ are 
imade into pots, as well as plates, cups, etc. Several 
inimnals are foia^ in conjunction with mica. In the 
pfs^atite veins which are the source of mica there have 
been discovered (i) large crystals of beiyl with clear 



wwaite that rai^t be art into aqaamariito; 

^ v^eties of tourmaline. (3) smd qnaatitfes 
® pho^hate of lime), w4i|ch are thrown away a 
• mth flte waste mica, and {4) moIyWeaum, which occurs M 
isolated plates. 


In addition to these, the tin ore called cassiterite has 
i^n loiiBid in the pegmatite veins in H5zaribagh, where 
th^ is one considerable deposit. An attempt to work it 
was made by a company, which suspended operations in 
1893, after it had driven an ihcline for 600 feet along the 
bed of ore. Cassiterite has al^ been found in the river 
swds of the same district by iron smelters, who have 
mistaken it for iron and. using it for their furnaces, have 
found, much to their surprise, that it produced tin. The 
sulphide of lead called galena, which is found in several 
places, used to be worked until the indigenous lead was 
supplanted % the cheap imported metal. Assay has 
shown a considerable proportion of silver in some of the 
argentiferous galena— in one case 50 ounces of silver wehl 
obtainm from a ton of galena found in the SantSl PaJ^ga- 
nas-^and an analysis of a deposit in Ha7.aribagh has 
shown^the presence of antimons^*; 


Superficial deposits of batudte ^from which aluminium 
may be made) are known to exist in laterite ia^^me 


places; aftd graphite has dliscowred in some of the 

Orissa Stafes. , ; ^ , . 

The supply odSlIJ,”* '*<«' is praclically unliiaittf, 
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i t v^atioii; <Si« ^^es 

k1>e4^^ m orchards and groves ol 
I .. . sacii as Ijanjwi and fip^, bamboos 'and 

; diffe^t kinds of palms. Over Jta^jw:gas tl» flora is 
i^quiltc OT pal^jBiie; the hih or marshes axe wvered 
> with seq^. re ^ m dJiliies. which are sometimes matted 
t<^thear,mto floating Mets. One anonialons feature is 
the bccuiTence, on rising ground betwwin the hUs in 
} Mj-mei^gh. of a few plants typical of the KhSsi Hills, 
Wandery^ from the hilly rt^on to the north. 

In thfe ^uhdarbJms the common trees and plants of 
Bengal are replaced by an' entirely different class of 
vegetation. The swampy islands along the xa face are 
; mostly coveniliwith a den^ evergreen forest of a purely 
j: Mala)^n typbr&nd contain species not found efsewhert* 
i in our area exoc^ on the c.<rast of Chittagong and Orissa, 

; where there is a similar svrampy mangrove growth. 

I most remarkable character of the estuarian vegetation 
is the habit of sevefaj (ff the endemic §pet.K-| f o send up 
from their subtcrranean'rwts a multitude of aerial rtx»ts. 
,Jxi some cases several feet long, which act as respiratory 

and Chittagong have two other 
bottmiyd feat tires, - in the fc 
patron, with se\'mal 

mandel coast, is .found in j 

rid| fields and the 

til|i||diaracierj!stic of 
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,®nghbhum. plants characteristic of tract$ * 

‘'j Assam; DilleniS aurea, a tree of the^^^^H^enin^lfla 
i tropical Himalayas, is cm^^Pll^mnon in 

^places. iThe predominant forest tree is sM (Shorea ro- 
(busia)} while the -rillago lands contain a number of .u seful 

^ *oango, jack and tamarind, 

^he kusum {SchlHchera tnjuga)\^k\i prod aces la^ the 

to»mtPJ£iJkhirh fet'ds the tuasoro. siHP 
/worm/thc f^naJTermimlia Chebula)(^\\\Qh yields myro- 
•balans, and the mahm jBi^sia laiifoHa) , [the flower of 
wliich is edible as'weXl as the fruit) ' 

Ibe, British Government maintaiins a large area of 
forest, vi^, 10,500 square miles in Bengal and 3700 
^oare miles in Bihar and ^Orissa, The^ me also ex* 
tensive forests in Native States, which'^JlIbve, how'cver, 
suffered from reckless exploitation and the want of a 
proper system of sylviculture. E\en in British territory 
'ISfest conser\'ancy is only sixty years old, the Forest ' 
Dejjartment having Xeen started in 1854. The forests 
ser\e a threefold us«;. They bring in' a considerable 
revenue to the State. The jieojde in th<‘ir vicinity benefit 
not only from the supply of timber and fuel available 
at their doors, but also from the grazing grounds which 
they afford to herds of cattle. Last, but by no means 
least, they are of primary importance in preventing 
erosion and in constoviag and regxiiating the water- 
supply; the latter function has kd to their being; de~ 
scribed as * ' the hcad-worlte of Nat ure’s irrigation sefieme.*’ 
Wliere the sources of a river are protected from the sun's 
rays by forests, they are obviously far to 

up than where the country has been demtdod «utid the 
evaporation of a tropical climate is acedbratedL . 3 be 
dai^;iK^f erosion 1» especially i^eat in liilly 0# nupn- 
taisoi$ tracts subject to a hea% rainfall. WTiere tihe , 
dopes are protected by forest, tbi^trees and undei]|^ow^; 
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act lifas a sjwai^, the rain p^cJal^ng thnmgh the growaa 

gnvdftatty^ . Cto treeless" slopes, hovrever, the rain 
pJou^ thraugh the exposed sod and nnshcait away. The 
water, instead of reaching the streams and rivers gradually, 
swells suddenly, with the rt'sult that there are 
abrupt arid \ioknt rises in their level, yhich cause Hcxids, 
or even changes in the’river rmirses, in the plains below, 
j '^hc ^nctpai iorests are those of the Himala5ra8, 

’ the Tarai the Sundarbans, Chittagong and Singhbhixm. , 
'' •<The Himalayan forests arc fouiul on the ridges of 
i^J^^lifeuntairts in Sikkim and Darjeeling' and in the 
y^|H||||^ between them| Sikkim is as welbwcHxled suiv 
any country in the world. Nearly the whole 
; country is under virgin forest Ironi a height of 7000 
» to 14,000 feetj^the latter being the limit of tree growth ; 

I and t he forests co ntain, a large supply of valuable 
Himber. msdbly f>aks. chestnuts, various conifers, rbfxio* 
’^endrons and small junipers.^- At present, however, their * 
economical value is very small owing to their inaccesM- 
bility, their distance bora existing markets and the high 
price of transport. Nine-tenths of the forests are found 
on the higher elevations ; the idopes below 7000 feet 
have mostly been denuded and brought under cultivation, 
p Tl»i forests of Darjeeling are extremely diversified, 

‘ including semi-tropical, temperate and sub-alpine species 
' according to the level of thf: slopes and valleys. Sal 
f'tSfiorra rotusta) is at once the pr^ominant and most 
i Suable tree in the hwest 7^ne,^(its timber being in 
huge demand for railway sleepers. /yn^ rubber tree 
4 (isiica), though somewhat rare, is indigenous 

B i^area| { In tl^ tempemte. zone oaks, magnolias. 

Taurels, maph^ and a bewildering v-ariety of 
trees are found. j| The most conspeuous are the 
in ^n|;, when still leafi^, skr the 
their gotgeous white ai^ pink Bowers. , 
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^TJ^e most useful are .the : the 

excdsa)^s used for panelling and the fldtjring of houses^ 
The tun {('^rcla /«c»»aj^urnishcs one of the best planking 
w»ods in fndui ; it is largely ased for tea boxes, as are 
als^ the la mpat i a \Dtm banM. ^Wtu:r(iti0i4cs) and sevml 
kiiWS of laurels, I'w s pcies . of oaJcs a re available <|or 
hea\'y beams, jwhile the w{X)d of the walnut {Juglans 
rr"i(i) is c<]\mCi in quality to the bt'st English walnut. ^ 



Fig. » 9 . Hinjalayan forest (lOtOoo feef above sea level) 

In the '-nb-alpine region there arc forests of silver hr 
(Ab!C> Wcbhijna) and i h«>a u<Icndr c)ns, <|tighly picturesque 
but of little economic value at jjrcseiii owing to difficulties 
of transport./ Strvcral specie^ of aconite are found ;('catt]e 
crossing into Darjeeling hate lo Ixi nnuzled to preyent 
them eating the poisonous plants. ^ Ihe undcrgrowtH 
between yocwj mil lo.ooo Wt rohsist.s of almost im- 
t>eiietrable thia-efs of {d which little use^hfs 

hitherto becirimade )i but vk a^enient has recently been 

. 'i ' ' 
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toiKlu<^ tbefy will :)>© exjijoit^l for tlje 

,, pulp; a lease thO ci^tkMi of 

ipetoe nbreiitas akb been given out, 

/ I» the Taraf {Meats of l>aijeeling and Jalpa^n 
^ is not only the most plentiful but also the mo^ 
(.important commercwJ tree./ It \-aries from canopied* 
high forest, sometimes with 200 stems to the acre, to 
a thinly scattered growth. Ther^l^ said to bt‘ an almost,,, 
unlimited demand 'for its timber from the railways, 
^d a latge quantity that is not cut up into sleepers 
expwted to Eastern Bengal. A special difficulty 
•^^en<»untered in these forests is the evil fertility of creepers*!, 
w^tich. if not cut back, half strangle the trees and impede j 
natural reproducty^ 

supply immense quantities of 
timber, fuel and thatching materials to the lower deltaic 
^^^strKts, for wliich, index'd , they are practically the only 
jg|^rta avmlable. The predominant tree,, is that from 
l^kh they derive their "nante— the sui ^ri {H eriiieta 
wrcw'a/fsji. ^e timber of which is in large demand for 



IS a low stemless palm with a large head of nuts and tuh^ ^ 
of leathery' leaves, often 30 feet long, which are largely 
used for tliatching. Similar use is made of the fronds 
of thfitePAeewa, .a dwarf slendcr^stcmmed tree, with a 


^ dense’^asi* of foliage. iNear the sea front fhe forest 
jiii« alm^t entirely composed of mangrov«?s, which extend 
^.jjftto tidal water^ At sfane places, however, they aae 
r s^imted from the sea by a line of low sand-liills. which 
have a few j^ants characteristic of other ^^iatic shores, 
^ch as the mandar {BryUtrim (tidka).\^h 6 latter 
-,.th<OTy leguminous tree tliat is ii|d to ^ade y^g 
in plantations and^^tUso grows thickly 
s stes. 


".'.Si 



The monarch of the Chifta^oog foi|ipf'is the ^wrjfonj 
^DipUrocarpm turbin<Uus),\ which Hooka: 

^describes in his ffimalayan Journals as “ the roo st so peih^ 
*he Indian £ores^ it is conspicuous 
for its gigantic size, and for the straightness and graceful 
font! of its tall, unbranched pale grej' trunk and small 
symmetrical crown. Many individuals wer ^ upwards of 
.2<)o feet high and girth." jOne offt he trce.s froro d 
jC hkkr^ssia tahularh)^ yields a wood 
that is called ^ittagong wood or Indian mahogany^ 
bamboos gnnv luxuiiahtly ; amc^ them \» 
may l^mentiom’d a ciirioiis h<*rry-biaring species [Mclor * 
canna ham\ms(>idfs)\ ” 

, I The Sin g^hum forests (.omo||||||^Hn the "Central 
IrKiian $M iroci" and are particIHfy rich in sal trees, 

' which giv'e then) a place among the most valuable forests 
in India. The sal gemunatis profusely in nearly 
hxality—on steep rocky slopes almost devoid of soil,^Jp 
upland plateaux, and in damp valleys, provided always 
that the .soil is not water-logged. It is found at its best 
in the bottom of the broader 'I'alleys, where specimens 
over loo feet in height and with a giith ot lo feet may 
% foumi ; even in the most unfavourable areas its height 
is 40 fiH't and its giith 5 feet. 

In conclusion, a brief mention may be made of some 
of commm trees^f^ the country* Promineo|^unong 
'them are two members of the fig family, theoanyan 
{Fims imiicd) and pipal {Ficus rdigsosa.).\ The banyan, 
according to Milton, is the tree of whose leaves A^m 
and IvYc n^e aprons to hide llieir shame : ’» 

'* Tl», fijj-tiee—aot that kind for truit renowned, 
ai, at this day, to Indians kfif;wn, 

'i, ■ hi 'Dec4?an spnt^s her arras . 

Brandling and i#ig that in the^ 

The bended twigs Uke and daugh't«rt|^w 
, A tout the mother tree* a.^illared 
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is a ^nagiiificent specimen in the Iv. ‘a- 
hardens in Catautta. Accoiding to tfsc latest na '’ * 
ments published, the main tnink is 51 feet in t’ltl 
Sh feet from the ground), ahd 5()2 aerial roots lu' 
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Fig. 3*. The parsec )^p*l 


downwards into the soil. The diameter ^ «h- ' 

e^ered l>y it is 264 to 287 feet, and the cirt mni . 1 . r :e 
>(rf its leafy crown is jast on 1000 ftSit. '1 he 

tilawt that tears even srfki inasonjy asnti 



. /Ofiora jflfa— ~bnt when standing alotie 
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flora a^i> forbsis 



a noblc akl graceful tree. Like t^e Imnyan. it is j 

holy among Hindus, and it is sacrilege to cut it dcwaT^ 
Of theater economic use are bamboos, the utility of 
which is manifold, and t he various palm fr e<^ Ibe 
exudation obtained by tapping the date paini^jPhoem x 
s yfagsfr rsj is niade into a coarse sugar in 
outturn of the sugar so manufactured is estimated at 
i| million cwfs. a year, mostly produced in the district 
of Jessore. In Bihar it supplies a thirsty population 
with the liquor called toddy (a corruption ot the Indian 
name tari). \Vlien fresh and unfermented, it is a mild 


refreshing drink, perhaps oversw'eet for European palates ; 
whein^ianented it is a heady liquor that stesds the brains 
away. Th e J petel-nut {A reca caiechu) , which in 

some places *i^s almost m forests, }>nn^ iiTa handsome 
revenue to the peas:tnt.s in Eastern Bengal ; it is estimated 
that in Backergunge alone there are 27 million of these 
trees, yielding 6000 million nuts pr^r annum. They 
have a long productive life, beginning to bear when 
six to ten years old and continuing to do so for fifty 
^ to sixty years. F he cocoanut is j[)ut to various uses. 
Fn>m its kerne! sweetmeats are made and oil is extracted. 


while the milk is drunk ; ropes and matting are mad.e 
from tite husk ;^ the shell is used for hookahs and cups ; 
and when the tree is past bearing, it is cut down and 
hollowed out into a canoe or cut up into rafters. The 
^wood of the palmyra or fan pahn {B or anus HahUif&r). 
which is common both in B iWr ana"B enig.ns put to 
the same uses, while its leaves are~u^ for thatching. 
^ the dnercgS^^IX^ in Chota N agpu r and the 
> adjoinihg plains Jb8..,most useW trw is tljie ma hua {Bassia 
l/j! ^gf ! 4 ) 4 wfoch supplies the jpeople with f^, wine, oil 
and timber. Iti flowers are edible, and being rich in 
sugar, afiford a fairly nutrition^ food, which enters largely 
into the diet of the abcaigin^. The thin white carpet 



tibe s^f$ad ox'er tlie ground, titiey- 

|a 0, has been compared to the fall of manna in the tedder'- ‘ 
ne^nltnd the resemblance is enhanced when the vdiagers' 
tom put with their baskets to collect and carry them 
home, they are spread out in the sun to dry, 

and then stored away for future consumption. The 
pulp of the frint is also eaten, and oil is expressed from 
the kernel, while the tough wood of the trunk is us 
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Fig, ji. View in the Royal Botanic Gwdm, SitqMtr 

the naves of cart wheels. The heart of U ic kin d {Dwspyrm 
mdamxyhn) yields the ebony of cwnm^rS ‘;*'°mc is 
mropagatcd on the po/iis (fiiaea Jron4os«\ ; tussore 
wonm feed on the a$an i^mntosa) ; 

Is of the red cotton tree 
comae cotton when they burst; tnoT tttcMiig 

a fteu3^Yolium]Mi m made 
k stttmi; wme or ek^rt^ to the ^per mills near 
j|or manofactore into The raimng of 

is of special important m lie 
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,, from which four million tbs, are exported aimti^y 
l>jji treeOhe rp ost popular is the mango I 

Tlic ^Silngo trees of Makla have a deservj'edfy hi^ re|hlta'- 
tkm for the delicious jfiavour of their fruit ; here no 
less than fifty distinct varieties are recognized, fthe best 

Brindaban, Gop^bhog, K^hapat 
This is the fruit of which Bernier said : 
^ sweetness so pc^cuUar that I doubt whether 
be any comfit in the world so pleasant/' The 
which^ is allie d to the b anana, be^irs an excellent 
Wnt It‘ is a tree-like plant, 

which, like the banana, has a lush fat stem, a crown 
of huge leases falling over in curves, and lidow whorls 
of greeii and golden fruit, with a purple heart of flciwers 
dangling bc^liind them. OthiT common fruit^Slfelhe 
Jack, leechi^, tamarind orangS^^^the of 
produced in Sikkim), tiistard apple, guava 
and several kinds of melon.' 


CHAPTER X 

ZOOLOGY 

^ m 

India faOs, almo>t eutirdy, within tfartic zoological 
•ireas, viz. (i) the Indian or CisAiangetic region consisting 
of the Indian i^eninsula as far east as the Bay of Bengal : < 
{2) the JHimalo-Iiurmese or Trans-Cangetic sub«region, 
which includes the forest -clad Himalayas, Assam 
pBuitna, and (3) the Malayan sub-region of Souti^lp.': 
lenassetim. The first two come within our area, the 
second being represented by |lie lower Himalayas of 
Sikkim and Darjeeling attd bjvJhe coimtiy east of the 
Bay of Bengal (Chittagong, tlii Chittagong HiU Tracts 







,* ifeaHiU Bpjp^ an^ tbe lirst l^tbe rmuunde^ 
and Bfh|u;^ and Orissa, The hsg^^sdiittH^s 
'H!nia|^^i|^Yn part o{ a fourth suh*regio&. 
whidir jHPP^fauna resembling that of Central 
belong!^ to the Holarctic or I^Jaearctip. 
region. - ' • , 

' Ihe most interesting zook^ical areas 
1 lavas, the countr)' to the east of the Bay m Bli^;al ami 
I the Sundarbans. /iTbe last has been d escribt^d as " posses 
ing an abundant pachydermarous fauna, the stronghu^d 
of gigantic and destnietive saurians and ixiculiar 
a curiotft and anomalous tract, for ht;r« we see a st 
soil composed of black liquid mud supporting fhe, huge 
rhinoceros, the* sbarp-hcKjfe^ci hc^, the mud-hating tiget, 
the delicate and fastidiously dean spotted deer- ~we stn; 
fishes climbing treesj wild hogs and tigers, antmah. 
generatty avoiding water, swimming across the broadcast 
rivers, as if for amusement.'’ Outside these areas Jh^ 
la^er mammals have mostly disappeared owing to the 
spread~l)r^uitivation and human 'habitation, but thyy 
, are .still found in the .sparsely inhabited hilly regit^ 
and in the forests which have not yet yielded to the axt 
of the ])ioneer tod the subsequent advance of the p!dtl^«. 

( Of the P^||||K!^,tUe long-tailed grey langur or sacTed 
Hanum3n entcUus) and , the shorter- 

tailed Bengaifr RIjcsus monkey [Macacus fA#s«sv*,is:e 
very widely distributed. Th e white-b ^)we<l tii?>bon 
wcalled hoolpek from its cry, and one lerom are found in 
country to the cast of the Bay. This is ai|^ the 
Mhat^it of the brown s tump -tailed mo nkey (M . uriiifw.'fg.., 
of ^puaa, 'Whicirfs'^sth^uS^ by a tail so shorfr;?^ to 
bi^i^t^t* rudimentary, and of the long-tail ed 

tMVHinisdayan " njonkey [M. assantimis) and 

HimalayaB lm$m ($. schistaems) are met with, 

is:,;. . * s: 

' 'S'. " ' ’ , ' . 4 ■ 







higher soow-la<ten bowgbs of fk ^ 

new rfBIPL^^ !v i*^^« sJiot 23 tigers in a week 
ft-nm ihe country is jxow entirely free 

1 ^uentjng tlie sand dunes along the 

! ift their ^ripL 

m l^iptation to their environment, so that theif coS 

c£kt^vlr '“Wnlyswta ««s tte 

t reeks and mers, aod one is known to have made its 

W ncr^ the mouth of tto Hooghly, a dteance of eight 

„ t Suudarbans; in 

ta Bencal and Kh"^ “f ifaths reported as due to them 

■of ^^SiTdtrht" '™® ■te- .« file habits 

01 tnt bundsarbans man-eaters Bernier wrote in *1,0 

“uth reuluo-: -It is i„ many^l.^ 

d„“:^ r‘ “f ‘ ■* M 

wmeu dimiig the night is fastened to.^|iL be kent 
at »me distance from the shore, for it cofl|; 

tat some p^n or another falls a prey tiE 

ferocious ammals are very ant if k LiA^^\ 
the boat itself, while the people are asleep ^*t^cam? 
a»ay ^ vicim^ho, if ie‘are to b,!”:; 

ana lattest ctf the party." ft is cu^omaiy for oarties 

artering the Snndaihmis fiSo 

*« % heBef, thnySri*. iji|i, f imitin^^^ * 



^ Mted by inaea^ of ft huge bw* iwtii a|srtge i^igaed , 
wU<± k ph^ pai^ j^ii^ted 

. , % tbe*^ ? it is dfecba^ged « stiiag «feKstche4fe Woss * 
; xua. i§ iacb^ fissa& thfe' "^gmnnt!:^ ^ 

st^i^ |^ |«t higher up to warn th« <^8»oftl , 

• ' their <iiaiger,.i!mt this is of no use when, as ■^• 

before, this, an abor%ioal is rcturrang home so drunk, 
that he crawls along on his hands.aiid ie^. ’ V 
l^o^^s, which are widely disttibr^ed . abdlKxasion- ^ 
ftgy Vc^ffire’irta^c for humantesh" and arejgi^]^ dan g»*^^i»^^ 
H>os thai^enjj^, as they hat*e the ad“va*BA5eMbe% - 
able to'clitisb trees. Their sire and tnar|^^' var^ 
eonsMerahly, and leopards are met wi|^ of 
^ Bay o|,|Bengal, fife " ^ow-’^pard of otinire' aw^ttie 
lyiuc are p^iiliar to the higWr ^titudes in tKeflimala)-a^‘ 
while the doju ded jeopard is found on the lower Bldpi^ 
and also to the^^oTth^lSay. A few cheetahs or hunting 
leOTa£i|s have^fen shot ip the Orissa States'^'T^^car 
ca fe the most lre<}umF^ the jungte cat (Felh 
which resemHes tji|j Indian ^mSSr^caO 

ifn %hich Is so 
■fadled because it feeds chiefly on fi^, lives on the banks 

^ East^ Ittuaf^e 

of .^^t «at . i&oiS wiudh the dWt drujgr 
„ TO palm civf^, which is ah>(^ 

^ ifs ;»eahor iradfeinai^ * 

rjihce or toddy. The Iwar cat lArciictis 



a<yW»^,»riien 
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parbhanga alone, 130 deaths were caaaed by wolves 
BLJarka] is an ubi^as 

‘ WUd^TunVr^l 

in some forests. They are 

extrraj#- deslroclivc of deer »nd oUicr game, Zd it 

‘ >(rorn (hefr **'**'’^ even drree out the tiger 

' wTvtln ’’iSJSISgyS “ h^-aay a 

*d« He'""”®' ' ““““"f-Slra-the pariah^m- 

pie-dofe He is a st-avenger, “ whose- hotrfe is Asia and 

T« IS rubbish.” A nobler beast is the Tilnj^n 
V ®asWf. rWhosg^e reached even the ears of Herodotus, 
there of the Ursidae o r bear family 

, ^ he^jPWonestjst ir/ndian sloth-^ 

the flo^-r of the i«aA«« tree, mal^e and sugarcane 
ir^T /p® ^^hcx jhrce dwell in the 

1! ^ '-^XklLof^the European 

wfiich is comnolT' 

h^s btf Malay bear, w hich 

has bwn met with in Sik.k.i.m. ttie otteT^e/a^ 

i>_airo<£?r denizen of" thTlfhkiVvts 
iglir-erri — Aay rican .f It is .i quaint 

. fS lot' ■'' ■" 

hriJ?" '■'"'»'«■>”(! Caniivorons boasts may be dismissed 
my. ■“J!dteioii_tq_tln^niinon muneoosi- h n.m.. 
f^aps dmved (rom the Tamil monga), there is a lame 

^»»»e-*in-5n5Krounded 



mwmm 



■Im. 


The' «- StegWft. ■ 

::|??y mtisk sh<«wjiteox>}y 
cam m ^vsk W wKIdi is due 

to the erf two ^bmds. Tba tapam or tree 

^ire^fTe arboreal ari^ «*ich IdSk like" a 
^pEweea a rat and a aquirreJ, but are ehstinguished frofia 
the iattor their ears and teetii. 

Wi5^J3®5^»titivcs. of which 
^ fruit-eating flying fo x. During 

^ the <ay hundreds of fliem may be seen hanging, like 
peat fruit, from the branches of their favourite tteti; 
in the, evening they sally forth in search of food, flying 
on wide membranous wings. 

® ®y ***" ioiportant of these is the common 

it i‘arbours the plague flea, 
that every year slajrs its thousands and tens of thousands. 
%e prevalence of plague is determine^by its distribution. 
Diis fell di.sease is rife in Bihar, where the til«>d-nK>fed, 
mud-walled houses are infested by rats. Eastern Ikngal. 
however, is immune from the pestilence, fur here the 
Mm raUus is not a domestic animal, finding little shelter 
in houses built of brick, l^mboo-matting or wattle 
wth roofe of corrupted iron, split bamboos or thatch. 

^ two feet in length, 

burrows undSTlKiuses. "ilie nine is a corruption 
of the Telugu pandi-koku, or « pig^at," i^ch is attribut J 
to the mumal grunting hke a pig. The commonest 

however, moreoften seen in iirdeiw^h^ 


which is, 
Im trees, 
the Hima- 
lirrelt.: 



raerfroi 
lals) is ft 
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f^|;S^ia%i^^goats^oxen. TsS^^lfemts 3i» 
fhf T ^ f JanMs. i 

^g£g> an d tho forfeits of Angul arid the <S5Kstales 

They 

fr^r Vr P‘“'^‘‘'"^arly mischievous and destm^ivew 

he larai. Here the telegraph wire liasio be attachd^ 


/ 


IP 






m th#4|pMnai, thfiS^aTOn rhi 



l^£ 2 «JSiie«Wms) 

ioH/iaicus), a ,t 






in the Sondathans 


a IR. sum^jmsisi} in r';^in»rj, 

^ cast of th^ay. A specitnen of the hairy-eared rfiinoceros 
I {H^JasMs) was captnred many years ago in Clittagong 
sent to the Zoological Gardens in London, ht^mels 
jare j^fi^ toj M-hflLdrV di mate of Bihar ^ a citi^r 
carfTservice is maintained in the fiavij 






if 


cast oft 


t ound tn a wild s tate m the count 
ay a fine specimen (8 feet 7 inches 
, ^.few years ago in Chittagong. ; rhiniesticaj 
rTfga^and of.yaks (well designated Bos grmni^ 
grunting ox), which make mil^clknt milch e 
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{B. bttbahts), 


f kept in Sikkim, rhe wild bt 
rare, is found iu a f.nv localities., 

H tfatgcspxfi J i.f I universally fi 

milk and their value as, draught cattle] The common 

humped animals known zoologicallv'', 
as zebus. ^ 

^ fheep are neither large nor numerous. 




34- Domestic bufialoes 

fighting rams an^ kc}.>t tor tlu* purpose of sport. A 
^^^pCiies of sheep callctl bluoaJ [Ov:^ ndfufraj ^ vUiich 
^Dlimbs as nunT^iy ^ go-U, is io mid in the I 

tlif> kabn at oi tviu goat antrfoj>«>s, ^thc" 
^puhciJ! ^fis ') aiitl 

lr#^ri). I vl wo tn.ic ante!ojX'‘s uoi fair!y 'eISJfemon, vii,. 
Wile bull [Bonchp^us fnigocontelus) aud 
' antdofx^ {Anfehpe ^vk&prt^). /ibe’ m^a^' 

W« '' w,,, A. * 

,» . w’ 








# ^ is ^aall$' called the ^ 

horns, seen hrom th&side or singly, haW p&i' 

/^ givem nse to the fcgend 8f the unicorn. The fe 

an^ope {TOracerus ptadmomis) is somewhat 
i Indian gazelle. (CgjteBg heHndii ) . (Otherwise 

I knowa 'as the or ravine de^^ is ?oni |^ in the 

, Cbota Nagguff iMa tean a nd the j jj jitrv at Its 1bas»| j the 

l^hicS IS the noblest of them aj, ti he muntfau: or torpng 
from its dog-itho th e ditgtrf or ^wtted 
the tiny mouse deer and the bar^- 
iwssgAa (literally twelve-homed) or swamp dewT ’1^ 
hornless musk deer, ( which jnefds the musk of c»ra- 
merccj;: occurs in the^higher elevations of the Hima- 
layas. \ 

! numerous'jand do great damage to the 

crops of rice, as they press down the stalks between 
their feet, so as to bring the grain to their mouths, and 
make Jong swathes in their passage. As for the horse, 
there is nothing to add to the account giv'en in a recent 
Government puhheation, vu:., "The only local breed is 
the country ' tat/ w'hich is an object of compassion 
wl^rever one meets it owinf , to tlm cruelty to whidi 
it B subjected by the majority of owners." 

ordt-r of land mammals i.s caUed 
sitata (tooiht^) and consists of the pangolins (Mams)J 
have 4in armour of homy scales ai^ feed chiefly 
■ m ants, whei|ce they are called scaly ant-cafers. 

and porpoises, and Strenk, of wmth the dugong 
^ fflilv i^eseittative.| fin addition to the whales, 

* %ins. wl^lprpoises found in the Bay of Bem^, 
<s ji jIH^aler species, the Gangetic ddpJbin or 

is a huailiar sight in the Ganges and. 


The dugoug is seen the coast of 




■-'iW',.] -'-i ■’■' '' 'I't'*’’ ' ^ 



'^/>riP-'r. ’•■;»' ;.'''tif»iwv,ft*(T»i>iMri>.'^'.<‘':«’>''-,/:™ 




tmei 


beftA suggested tiiat...thts marine ma-mnujil jjia llii* • 
1 of^ the mermaid '*^th a g]a^ and a c^b^;ia 
I^d," the fable having its source in (fistao^l 
^ht of a d\igong in the shallows, half out of watw, 
atfadted by hammer^headed sharks, with their hammers 
^umng in the sun. mirrors, and by saw-h^ with 
their comb-like snoutii^> .. 

^ The varieties of birds are so numerous, that all that 
can be ‘attempted is a brief summary as follows : 

/ Pas$eres. A large order including c rows, mag pies, jays, 
t thrushes, bulbuls, the drppgo or “ crow,’^warBiere, 
flycatchers, finches, swallows and martins, larks, 
wagtails, and t he sjairro w, which is as ubiquitous as the 
^crow. f 'ffiis order incluaes the tailor and weaver birds, 
fro**! the ingenious construction of their nests. 
The commonest of the babbling thrushes are known 
_^as sM bhai or the seven brothers, because they go about 
in bands, often seven in number. The maim is a 
favourite cage-bird,/ and can be e<}|^!y taught to talk. 
The handsomest are ]>erhaps tl»e golden oriole, the 
paradise flycMcher and the slender-billed irridescent sun- 
bird, sometimes miscalled “ the humming-bird.*’ 

Eurylaemi and Pici. Broadbills and w'oodpeckers 
respectively. ” ' v. 

Zygodactyli. Barbels^ of which the best known is 
the coppersmith "bird, with a moaosvilabic metallic* 
call {“ took, took ") resembling the hapimeritj^ of copp3 
vessels. 

A nsiadaclylt . Rollers beeH'atcrs, Idri^shefs^ hom - 
bills { miauled touc ans) a!|<i, hoc»po^. ^ll[itf Indian 
^er is ustSlycaiied the blue ]ay firom^s colour. The 
p^mage of some kingfi^ers a bleixlhjg of metallic 
Mid turqiKuse blue of great brii£|uice, but the commonest 
, is a black and white bird. TTM^oopoc, like the wagtail. 





r'' -i; 
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[car- 


tdsm» 
loa and 


if a the coW iweati^; the 

be&fve that it wa» a iavimrite 
«»se»|ii«aatly never molest it. 

Swifts and nightjars or goatsuckers. 

I Distit^rfiM“hjr -the sfracfuire" of their 

fwt, firs and secxmd toes being turned backw'ards. 

Coc^geS x:^ cucikpos. The Europ^ breeds 

in the Himalayas, where its fanuEar not<nR frequently 
heard In the spring. Other members of this family 
are the concal ^ crow plwasant, the loud-voiced koel 
and the "brain-fevar bir^” which is so called from the 


wearisome repetitia 
wlxich closely reseitil 
fever.” 



high crescendo, of its call-note, 
le sound of the words “ brain 


t or parrots. Mostly greenlongdailedparroquets. 

Striges or owls, one of which is regarded with super- 
stitious dre^T^ 

- ^ including vulture, eagles.* 

h awkSt_ etc. ilie Brabmani kite is sAcr'e^ 16 
Vishnu. Vultures on the other hand arc regarded with 
lively horror as birds of ill .pmen ; some people will even 
pmll down tht 4 ^ house if k vultur<* alights on it. 

' and Carpt^phagina^. Pigeons andjioycs . 

PtefocMes. Sand-grou-se*. ' 

GaUinae or game birds proix-r, {>ca fowl, jungle 
fowl, phex^ nts, ^rtridges , quads, et c.TPea rowflTre 
not killed by orthodox Hindus 7 wjio“'hofd them sacred 
to the god Kirtik. The red jungle fowl is said to be 
I tlig bird from which the domestic fowl is derived. 

. Jf ^ipod ii, which resemble quads bett are distin*. 


from tlpm) by having no hind toe. 

, Gr«Uae, Rails and crai»®. The great bustard has 

. liwfrolas, Flovem. sa jp es apd. w auli ng bird s of many 

beyond 
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mTSei^ai. Saiidpijjers ar« calleiJ snippetsTKy sportsmen^ 
lh^*T)rder includes the ja^anas, marsh-birds with long 
claws w'hich enable them to nin ov<»j: the floating leaves 
of water-lilies and other aquatic plants. 

Gulls and terns . Inland the commqiiS^t is 

the In dian skimmer or scissors-bill, which has a^axor- 
like 'lower mamliKle, much longer than tilt upper, and 
skims over the whaler in search of food. 

Si0^am*pt)des. Pelicans, cormorants several sea- 
birds such as g aimets^ T>r"S<^>!Tl<*^ i I'ht. Indian snake- 
bird, which is hunted f<>r sfaT':ttdhr'te^he~r^ 

b<’ to this order, ^ 

I'ub'hmnis. in ibt Bay of Bengal, 

, Herodiones. S j^ XKmbiH s, -torks, egrHs and 

herons, the commonest Imag'tht* }k>ik 1 heron popularly 
, c5II«r the r>a<jdly bird . To this order belongs the adjutant 
' brrd, once eonMdn in Calcutta, where it was a ustTuI 
' scavenget. 

Pk0enic<>pteri , M;t mi ng« h*s. 

Jwscrei. C iecsfr a nd ducks, A common species is 
the Brahmani duck} which gttes abr>ut in i»irs. 

/h'go/>o</cs. (ire^. , The crested grebe has remark- 
able spwd in diving ancT^n trawJ tmder water for several 
hundred feet in a few seconds. 

The reptiles b elong to three coders, via., crocodiles, 
Ch«loSSr^r"ti^oisi's and turtles, and Squamata, or 
liaards and snakes. , 

The fresh-water crocodile or mugger (C. ptdmtris) 


common lA" rivers and marshy, mm a sait-#aw speaSs 
, in l^s tW estumipR. Bot& IbaW br<«id 
^ttb T»o®es tmhlHt the long-iK»ed fish-«iting ghanii. 
w^pch has been Latinized, in a corj^opted form, as Gaviala^ 
The two lonoer, which are ofte^. miscalled alHgatoro— a* 
haiae applicable to the'l^merican species— levy 



and-'I^Bd and water tortoiiSr1Sr^|wi«(^^ 

Of t he' many liiia^'"the conunoncstil^'^ 'fe^ tMck- 
tongoed little hoii^ g<^hdr the walls 

and ceiling^ of houses by means of plates on tlse wirlaoe 
of its digits. Tlie name is a Malay word hnitattw of 
i|s cry. A large^gpecies fo und in Bea^ 'h fcnown 
scientifically as Gecko Syim ih!^ x'grmttylar 
as Touk-tai, from its loud call. Tlic raonitojs, or Vara- 



’'twe^Pthe 
iMms and 
,ffth I 

J 

ih, 


b» 4 A,-| 


ja^y Tc rri^ed'j.' 
owt'^ its ' ” 
he m: 



nidae^ W'hicli have the nostrils half- 
iip and the eye, are called iguanas 
geh-samp b\- Indians. They are p<j|| 
a" vurul^t- jiblson, probably becau ” 
tongues, whence also tlie name of 
poison). Tlie blood-sucker, “4rl>€ 

Ii:»rd, also supposed veno^ 

ferocious name to the red colour asst 
during the breeding season, and is som 
called .1 chameleon. 

“ India is4nh:ibitf*d by all the known laniilies-of 
snakes,’' and^ur area has its full share^ 

t fr? python . *.mt^alied thenK const r^tot' by 'J^xirA- 
pc^ns. w^hich i.« said to, grow to a length 
certainly attains 20 Another jar^ abifl 

tton-\'enomou.s snake is t he ’ dhaman or 
feeds on frogs, lizards and small animafe' 'Tj ae ciurpftt 
snake { Lycodm eiidicm^ ^. w'bich, as its itrST n inii.9 . 

houses, is an timocwmn, rittle 
wtid* is believed to be venoinous^prptabiy iunj);’ 
1l;»|pBencs.s to the deadly karaii. /f he 
Ip^kesi am eitto sea snakes or the^obowlr*''^ ’ 




E^Sf . AiU'^kv. ' 


-V " 

' > if"- •'■’tf.-'A, ' 
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6e^ karati (Bu^aQi^i_^_ 
TOOTiii^nE^ ^ai^) 
f'Ji^tcui^h, Rjejs^H's ^viper ;_ ai^ the ^va g^ it jijB 
’^P®' The Wmida hlfe «aaom oos 


ca^Btesd |uun^^ ki iagyct^ a ~{xy<wa wl^ 

oflc2 wet, is found ijtf SMoe localities ; 


grows to a^ 

jt oa^its saentific name of Ophiophagus -to its peculiar 
habit of eating its own kind. ^ 

The batrachians include various species of fro^ and 
toads. X)ne species of the Caiidata'or tail^ Vatr ^hfam 
(newts and salamanders) has found in Sikkim. 

Firfj. Shar ks, skates apd r.iviji ar e plentiful in t^c 
Bay of l^ngal and its estuaries. Hj^mer-headed sharks 
arc frequen^yiti^a glir ofrihe coa-st orCHittagong. where 
been captare<l^jhaving a saw-snout 



too a 
5 o| ind 
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1 inches broad at its junction with . 

ki/w. h keM and mango- 
i^bly flavoured fisR 'of the herring 
It is a true shad dosely alH^ to 
Eurojje; the name Allice is indeed 
from the FkingaJi name of the fish, 
bfiek/t {Laies calcarifer) is an^^tuarine 
fish. The madgp-fish (Polynanus pdr^idimisfwas 
’feibed by Walter Hamuton in i]} 20 'si» ^ihe best aiidl^ 
highest flavoured fidh not only in Bengal, but in the 
whole world.” Its name is^ due to its smell being j 
slightly Kim that of the ■rnm^ fruit. T he Ihdian ik 
mim is iaSsi , moaning a devotee, which is ascribed to 
the fact mat it has whiskers Bke a Hindu ascetic. 

excellent flavour are also caught for the 
the so<calle(|l whiting (Calcutta is not one of 
the cod Itiiuly, like the Eu^iean whiting, but 
of the Sc^omid^. The curias name of "'Bhl^y 
;hr'-'hphmia6'fe,^y^ toidried fish of th©. 
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mherem, wHdb is 'mw.tJ}^ , - 
tor) is foun9 ia 

^ _ Mme ot h^ hifl£it^«B% 

exetitent ^ort' ^^ipshermen. The I ndm TOt j'lifrw'ffi 
boij^ is iadigBtijB^ in the s tr eams~of Sot 
&) tb the &n|y,_ajjd the, SirunH»’‘' i^. iWil tfpty 
smt ^ ; s c&ti them grow to a length of o feet, ntsA otse 
of the largel^ Situtids is spoken of as the fresh-watw 
shark. 

Smne fi.4r have distjnrtjve pmilkrities of sirn* fau-. 
TRie koi or cUmKhg perch (An abas scand iitA i? a smali 
whnS^SGmbs W means of spines alSf^be margin 
«rf its gills, and can li”e for a long lime out «f in 

the Sundarbans hundreds of them may he seen feu^isg 
m the mangrove stems a few feet above tM level ,d ih\ 
water. AnotfieTcurious fish ^ the^letrodcte <*f bailtXJB 
f[3u-.-^hvh has 'in?**po\\vr of iimating""ilWf 

thas erecting its spines, when taktn out -.d the 

water. 

PrawTUi, shrimps and crabs are common, and tbtw 
are oyster bt‘ds m the ( hilka lake and along the Cwtlark 
i coast. 


CHAPTER XI 





ADMINISTRATION AND K)PULATiait 

In addition to the territory under dhrtt 
administration, both Bengal and Bihar and 0^i^!a contairt 
some principalities, known as Native States, . 

Jtded over by Indian primes or chiefs ipt 

for the (ioyemments of Bengal ^f 
$ipd firim exercise a general control over tlmr i 
.:f^ h«d ^ ^hat ^re in force in 
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do not ;rr'f>^y TO them, and their inhabitants are 
British -MOjycif. 

In I’^ tliere are two Native States, Coocb Behar 
and Hie jij^K-ra. Ihe iurmer is adiinnistered by the 
Ma.hai'aia. ' ihe assistance of n Stat^ Council A 
British oft!v:er, who bears the title of Sta^pOTiS^endent of 
the Stale, frt., Vice-President of the-jlptmcil and is 
the ex’.c:oi-vf> head of several departments, such as 
police, nets, education and pnbln. works. Hill Tippers 
is goverufii 'oy a Raja, who is advised by a British 
Political A^em. 

In Ii'.li.'if {ifjj Orissa there are two gTou|>s of Slates 
known is the i hota Nagpur Political States and the Orissa 
Feudatory States. The former consist of two petty 
States. Kiensawan and SaraikeJa, in the north of Singh- 
bhiun, wsij*. I taken togetla-rr extend over only Ikx} square 
miles a id hr; .- nader i5o.<«x> inhabitants.' The latter 
Consist of the aggngate area and population 

of which .tie ficariya' gri*a{ as fhos^‘ of Ireland. Thf»e 
States iHc idii.iiii-jU'ifd 1 )y tlx’ir Chiefs, with the adxace 
of a I'c'Oi.,.,' Agent appointed for the whole group, 
and in v alunc. with the tenns of sanadi, or a^ee- 
ments. ubtri. detiue tiwir status and pciWers. ITie 
I^g^t am! in..M i^xjpuhms is Mayurbhanj (4243 square 
-H^s a ,d inhabitants) ; the sinailcst is Tigiiia, 

which has < > area of 46 .square miles and a population 
of 23.000, 

Sikk»m !; Native State on a different Isotisg, fer 
it is entirely rndc}x*ndent of local governraents and }ia$ 
rt'lation' three t with the tiovernment of India. It k 
govcrnerl n-, a Maharaja, with the ad\'ice and assistance 
of a Political Other r, who is statioiwd at the 

ca|iital,^j!&;',iok. 

' jfomvs a French aaeJave ' ■ 

»n Bnt«V€alMfirv. It is c^ntroUed by a French 






Jl^fliistrator, subordinate to the Gb^irwr of fh© French 
Po£»osaion5 in £adta, whose headquarters arc at Pondi- 
cherry. 

As regards British territory, Bengal is administered 


by:.|i Gov^(n‘‘^-G>u»cil and Bihar and Oris^ by a 
teotenaht^ioviemor-in-Council. The of these 

Rtos is that tlu: go%’eming body in o^fp'ovince is 
an Executive Council presided ov^v;h).^ii^ense by a 
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Governor, as in Madras and Bombay, and in the other by a 
Lieutenant-Governor. The former is drawn from th** 
ranks of English }>ubiic men. The latter is a member 
nf the Indian Civil Service, who has proved his rapacity 
as an administrator during a long service in India. Both 
bdUl office for a term of hve years, as also do the S^tnbers 
dl ^uncU. The number of the latter is limited to four, 
two at least must have bi^en twelve years in 
the service of the Crown in pr^nC, 




? ' 3fi1' AD^INISTR^ION AI^d’ 

’■ the lias been a triumvirate, -two. 

tnemb^ of the Indian Civil Service and the tMcd'^ 
Indian private gentleman. The Governor and Xieo* 
tenaht-Govemor can overrule their Couneds in matters 
of grave importance, but otherwise the c^inion of tlie 
majority Each province has a Legislative; 

Coancil f(^||||H||feactraent of law'S of provincial aj^li^ll 
tion and discassion of proviiiiiliB jir.ances and 

administration. iThey are composed partly of official 
memters and partly of non-officiaJ members, aggregating 
51 in Bengal and 43 in Bihar and t)rissa. The non- 
official members form a permanent majority ; most of 
them are dieted to represent different classes or interests, 
Imt a few are nominated by Government. 

References to and from the Government of India, 
other governments and the local officers are^iealt with 
by the ^cretariat, i.e„ a staff of Seen'taries and Tncier- 
Secretarics. The highest revenue autliorit y is the Board of 
Revent^ which was formerly cotnposed of two members 
but now lias only one. There are separate Departments 
for other spc*cial branches of admini.st ration, e.g., police, 
education,, agriculture, public woiks, medical, jiils, 
fqrests and excise, the heads of which deal directly 
with Government. Both Govenunenfs are, to a certain 
j^ent, peripatetic. Calcutta is the capital of the Bengal 
Government, but its summer headquarters are at Dar- 
jeeling, and it also spends a portion of the year at Dacca, 
Patna ha.s been cho^ as the capital of the newly created 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, and here buildings 
are being erected for the acoomniodation of its offices. 
In the • meantime, it has its summer headiiuarters at 
RSnehi.^.,. 

, admims^tion is the district. 

. JSaicb dapme^ ^Sfaict uipcer. who is designa^ 


in revenue matSfS 






^'«ai ■'»i8tifct''lM^^itrate.;-by vtr^je^of .other' .«6cr«|;.. ; 

' '^.handy 4he^^ovemi»^ ,te|^-'' 

•resf^nsible for |iracticalfy cv^bram of adK^^t^^* 
in Ms district; Bengal cdi^ais''S7 d^ncts, e^pphf| 
the dty of Calcutta for which Special arraj^|f^||^ 
are made, and Bihar and Orissa has 21 districis; ; 11^ ;: 
average area is 2840 square miles in the focij^^tui 
3961 square mies in the JMter proyince ; the ,#\j^; 
population is app^ximat% i| miffieSis in ‘ 

The largest are RSnchi and Ha^ribagh, ea^ of ivmp 
contains over 7000 square miles, but Iliymcnsingkh^ Ifi*: 
greatest p(^ation, viz.. 4i million 4 ;pmi|ied wth 
European countries, Ranchi very exten- 

sive as Wales, while Mpnensingh has more inhabitant!- 
than Ireland. This last district, however, has pr^ed 
so unwielHy that it is to be subdivided i^o three 

The districts of Chota Na.s'pur. Ihe Santa! Parganas. 
and Angul in Bihar an<i Oriss^i. and those of Parjcvhiig, 
Jalpaiguri and the Chittagong Hill Trac ts :r B- ngah'^ 
have a simpler form oJ administration than riv othc-rs. 
Tfifev art? known as Non-Regulation Districts, hwsausia 
they are not subject to all the Regulations aid 'Acta,^ 
many of whit h are unsuitable for aboriginals in a 
what backward state of civilization. i 

The districts arc grouped tc^cttlCT 
• ’"jtbS of^rs in charge of which are 

have powers of iusfKjdion and 
^‘ District Officers and form int«'na*diateautharifiiK5bt-twee.n 
tlieni ipd Government. 'liiCTe are fisc divisio*i8 ^n Cjacli 
provmce. the number of ffistricts in them vaiyis^.jlton 
' tijrqo to eight. Eor judicial purposes, each .or 

a" iim& group ¥ or sometin^ 
r m$tT a District and Se«^ 

^■4: The .districts, 
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■fef. ^*'.r ',. ' 9 '. 4,. ■*• *1 

'.^in^ smler areas fcatl^ siu|iif|ii^:«riil. * 

? t)fficer, bat ,|Br^ % OTJUgc of cA*^' ' 

Indian felicft Ik of a sliWNJinate servfe^'*- 
Provtecial Chril Service, vsHhich is comiKB^ 
A |^|no^ entirely erf Indians. The average area of the 
' ai||||ivisions is 878 square miles in Ben|a’ and iiio 
iqu|i© miles i^ Bihar aM^ Orissa. The subdivisions 
a^aln arq, split up into thanis or police stations, which 
iwe the umts oi police work, 'fheir average area and 
population are aiy square miles and 125.000 persons 
in Bengal^n^lTa square miles and 72,000 persons m 
Bihar andnBifea. '* , * 

The system of administration is far ttncme oentrali/ed 
than in a provmcc Hfce Madras, for practicaUy all revenue 
questions are dealt with at the district headquarters, 
idbifle tboBe wl«tj^ve cases in tlw! <nmmal courts 
" have to go to thO'fetnct or subdmsional headquarters, 
juther of whftA may be scores of miles, from their 
^esnes. 

f , "A hmited system of local self-government has been 
*Mntrodl*«si. Fm nearly every district there is a berfy 
caUed the District Board comix>»ed of official, nominated 
and elected memVrs. It maintains road.-, and budges, 
Lprovidn^r sanitation and water-supply, has the control 
^ of a cmJp ^ . | im|chef of schools, and makes grants*m-ai 
to otimrs, keeping up dispensaries and 

medical ||^iel- SmaDcr bod^, wth minor powers, 

Local B<mds, have been constituted lor tl^ subdf^^n^ 
Local stdf-govcmraent is also in lam in tii^jllwns. 

have b»en nfhde muniapahti^ ind have Boards 
^ of iHunidpa! Commisaloners to regulate tlarir affairs. 

titofiues emtaist ihainly of Slw neeipts Irom land 
. Mhnor s£^|^ of rmn# are excise duties M 
TO<L4rags> and salt, 






Ih Briiisk ^ DenUftim 

cut off tlMs Indian trensiay firu^plH^iare in tiie 
tacmise oi rents and the inmitense ^jmd « culltivatidn — 
^thou^ it has prevented the ^uital^ ramn^ of the 
land revenue in prc^xnrtion with the fan in value of the 
cumeancy in which it is paid — yet it has undoubtedly 
^inaintaii)^ Bengal as the wealthiest province of the 
;&tpjre/’ ' To be more precise, the rental of the landlords 
has increased four or tivj^fold since 1793, butl^' amount 
tsontnbuted by them to the State has remained the same. 

The land revenue is a. light tax, the incidence per 
Upltivated acre bemg only eight annas in Bihar and Orissa 
fii|een annalNn Bengal, which 4 s much le^ than 
^«M1^here in India. One-fifth of the land is temporarily 
%tjt)ed, i.e., the amount of land revenue is periodically 
reined, so that the State obtains a proportion of the 
^^|eascd assets: Tn Such areas the incidence is about 
Pl^hle what it is in permanently settled areas. 

The fdilouing statement shows the districts, diviisions 
States in each' province, tf^gether with their area, 
Ip^gutetion and density according to the census- of 1911 : 
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CbaiupAran . . . . 

3.531 

Darbhaitga 

3.34* 
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Athgarh 
AthinalUk - 
Bamra . . 
liaratnliusi 
Baud 

l>asp;^lla , 

Bht nkaml 
Caugpur 

RaiahaiKli 

K«?oiijhar 

Kii(mfl|iara 

Mayiirl>hanj 

Niiwinghpur 

Nayagarh 

NSlgiri , . 

*v Pal i^hara 

Patna 
HairakhnI 

Kan|mr . , 
ic>i?pur . . 
XllcfwT . , 
Tigiria « . 

TorAt-- 0»r«;fiA Si axes , 
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CHAPTER Xn 


HISTORY 




racmonenti. The earliest imhalntaAts are 
to hai^ been !>ravi<£aQs, a prognatbois 
i rai&, whose ot^^ can only be a matter of sp 
Dravidian }aagoa§es still survive in Chota N« 

Orissa States and the Santai I^rganas, where they 
a^ ^ken by piinitive races of archaic type. The* 
ncorth-eastem passes and the Brahmaputra valley are 
believed to have afimded a passage to the ne^d hcifdes 
ol ihmdSgrants, who were tribes speaking laj^ages of 
the Mmi-Khmer hunUy. The intimate connection between 
^^lese languages and^tbose of the south-eastern Pacific 
^shews that the peoples who spoke them extended frtan 
India across A^m to Indo-China and thence across 
Melanesia and Piol)mesia as far as Easter Island. 
tribes in Malacxa, Pegu and ladMMia stOl use tbe^ 
losms of speech, with which the Nicobarese KMsi of the 
central hills of Assanf and the Munda tongues of Oio^ 
Nagpnr are, closely connected. The possibility of a 
amrenem origin is further suggested the discovery of 
poenhar shoulder-headed celts in the Mahy Pemnsola 
and the valley of the Irrawaddy on tlw mae hand awl^i 
|tt«|ent tome of the MmaiSri races on the 
^ tto moipditto and fiat riabs erected 
mtonirffiids by the l^hito hi Assam and dbe 

Ifcidas in Ctotit Kagj^^ifave a ritoililty llwfi 

? 'iartfiy , he, f«|iaatlsi 
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in days -of 







HISTORY 


j&C immigrants from the west of who 

rthe north-eastern roatej desceiuh^ the Bralteia- 
Assam and thence to Bengal. The Mongohnd;' 
which they introduced is still etrong in the , 
Meches of North Bengal and is inrohaWy also 
i^d in the Pods and ChandSls of the lower delta, 
notable movement was the infhtx of Aryans, 
iyho ipt^ed down from the north-west along the cc 
inges, 'llieir earliest settlement was in 
ijre the Videhas founded the kingdom of 
ingdjinn which is celebrated in-Jegendary lore as ha^ng 
a Ototre of civiliiSation, culture and learning under 
■t^ie rule of king Janaka. The wave of conquest 

and ftivihkation next spiead across the (Ganges to South 
Bihar, thence gradually extended eastwards and 
southwards into Ih-ngal and Orissa. In this part of the 
countjy the numerical inferiority of the Aryams precluded 
wars of extermination. Conquest was followed by partial 
;finalg^atmation with the earlier settlors, who learnt the 


Bt'thel 




aittS^puSiguage. and religion of their new rulers. As late 
axlh century' B.c. Baudhyayiina described the 
f Magadha and Anga, i.e.. South iuid East Bihar, 

q( origin, while the Pundras {in North Bengal), 

;ihe V|iitgi)s (in East Bengal) and the Kalinga-s (in Orissa 
and 0tjrt of Madras) were 'legarded as outside the pale 
<tl Ai^n ci^nliraticm. 

.Elrly Htndu and Buddhist Period. Reliable history 
tis first leached, in the sixth century b.c., with the rise 
kingdom of Magadha (South Bihar), which under 
:ai|l^as was to be the nucleus of an empire stretching 
8^ to sea, The fiatst capital Wi|« at Raiglr in the 
||^ district, w'heooe the SafeunSga kings extended 
^l^qucsts norBi ci fhe GaMjRS. Thtw they estab- 
swzer|^*||?,*j^r th^' tichchavis, one of a 
. , group « tii& giov^ed by an oligarchical 














in 

of Jsiiusm 


; fie|nzhUc; ivi^ 

t^tcUlage la tbe Ifo^affaiptu:, 

interest- kings-, 
tiM^ jpude S3inicbrotiiii^ wi 

a)^ BuifSysn), and that ’their territiwy was the cia^ 
of iKithtlib^r^ions,. Mahav!ra, lhefdai*dercdJ; 
was the of one' of the Iichchavt*{mn^ 
his early manhood in a monastery arVaf^ ; J*er 
years of preaching, at Pawl puri 
Gautama Buddha, though bOrh < 5 ^ 
afs Vagadha, spent many yeJlrs of his^IHe ^ its 
haik'i m M' i 111 Tm fertikjdains, attaining Buddb^||K>od, 


under a pfpd tree at Bodh 


Buddha's death the capital was trans> 
a. dty now buried deep bencath^j^ 
ran^. over which the modem town o|^ 
buiit. Tbfe city became the capital of 
^ fcaxth^ hy Chandragupta, ds 

was ^tedSjgH^reek envoy Megasthe 
figs account show’s that was maintained with 

Oriental i^ilendour. wink P^ranpire was divided into 
a&hapies, its adnxbiikfatiye system rdMambling that of 
tlM: Perdan monarchy. J& dty itadtf stret^ 
the hank tif'the Ganges for 9j or jo nifles,. 
of i| to z mili». It contaimn! a popolstiGii! 

400,000. and had i highly om|ii|ah!ied’sj'^(^ 
tration. One body had fulid^i^ yeseml^ 
the Board of Trade, anotbe#?;^Slidiarged ‘fife 
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ccuKuls towards- and 

ISe^partmcfe . ;fib. , ooUfecit' . fife . 
lOh caniB^, othd 1*0$^ fed the mpptv^m 
■ ^ 0 ^- ^fetfed the tegisifife^ ' 

awt.). 
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, , tie State jr^ljj^cHi. His <^irii;eniM 

^ ®lji^P^m ia said to have beim due to-his h«KrtW aapd 
nemc^ jit the bloodslted atteiufi^ the conq^iiest ol 
KaSflga, Le.. Orissa and the m^hem sot-bo^ of Madras, 
150,000 persons were made fmsoners, 100, ooo were 
aiaai nrapy mofp perished misexabiy ,■ even allowing 
fOT e^^lg^tion. tire jSgiues show what a teeming p(^a> 
tion the land bore and what immense forces were put 
into the^ held. With this addition to his tmritories, 
the e^^)tre of Asoka stretched from the Arabian Sea 
to the Bay of Bengal and com^nised as huge an area 
as the British territory in India. 


After Asoka’s death the Maurya dynasty was ovcr- 
throwiv,i^d oati}nng provinces asserted and achieved 
their in^pendence. The country again became part 
of a united erajnre in the fourth century A.D., when 
the Gt^pta d3^asty rose to power. Some account of 
the state of the cmmtry under their rule is giv^ Iqr the 
Chinese travdfer Fa Hien, who visited Bihar and Bengal 
early in the fifth century. The pala»^ other htuMtngs 
of Asoka at Pataliputra were stiff UMlng and of such 
graiKfeuf that they appeared t^ be the work of gmiii 
rather thmi of men. The country was studded with' 
richly endowed Budtffnrt monastmies, re9t4iousee were 
provided for tiaveliers on the roads, and t^ sick received 
treatment free of dbarge in i^itmitatile hospials. Marithne 
trade douri^Kxh t^mralipti (the modmn tandfUc in the 
Midnapore rSstikt) bemg the chief eastern port from 
whp vesseb traded to Ccylw aM the -liteBast. There 
ha 4 hideedj, Iom hear ipderconis# $e!a>bo&rd 

of Kah^ and the ililay At^|^^>e}ago, where 
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famous Opiese pilgtiji^'";®^; ’ 
yisIM Bengai, Bihar and Ori^ in # * ' 

, ' fotffid Buddbiam and Hindiusii 

ade to side. Shortly before his visit 
had ruthlessly peijpcuted by SSsanka; |«i|, 
Bengal, who sadted Pitahputia, burnt down ^-Sreft 
tree of Buddha> enlighteament at Bodh Gaya. 
monasteries a^ scattered X monks, carrying his 

ravages up to the foot of the Wmalayas. ThehUbM 

^wever, rmived under the patronage of HaMia. 

the undisputed monarch of Northern In<»a at the 
to of Hiuen Tsiang's visit. The prosperity of i0e 
Nmanda ^onasterj,' (in the Patna district s«iik^f{%' 
^ows how rapid bad been the recovery. It >was, in 
fact, a university rather than a monastery, contateng 
monks and students, and has aptly been calied 
^ Oxford of Buddhist India. " Learned' nien." hto 1<- 
Hiuen fsiang. “who desire to acquire renoWn conn* 
in multitudes to settle their doubts, and then tint streams 
of their wisdom spread for and wide.’’ 

t Harsha was followed by an invasion 

of the nbetans and Nepalese, and for several cetrturifis 
there was no central predominant power. Out of the 
general confusion the Paias emerged in the ninth century 
as rulers first of North Bengal and then of Bihar. Tto. 
kings OTiitmued the royal tradition of liberal patroS ^ 

° 1 Kr i. * splendid vihdra or roonii.st«^, 

k thedine, gave its name to the 

town of Bihar, which was the headquarters of their 
Gov^ors. and subsc»quently to the Surrounding pr(« W . 
In the twelfth century the Sena kings,- who had united 
nearly the whole of Bengal under one rule, gjif^ilially 
encroached on the territories of the Paias and^yfe^': 
wresfed Norm Bengal from them. Unlike 
the Senas devout Hindus and warm’ v 

' ' ' ■ ■ M- /' 
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Sanskilt Earning and literature ; their cbill at; 
savants , and poets, of whom the most fanups is 
deva, th^lllhor of that great classic, the Ct/a Govi 
.liill^unHIadan Governors. At the dk)se of the tweliWi 
Upd Ifte loginning of the thii^^nth century the fabric 
^ Hindu monarchy w-as swept aw'ay by the Muhammadan 
invasion. In ii(j<S-9<.> Ba^shtiyar Khilji invaded Soutli 
Bihar with a body of wil & horst^men, and nej^f year a 
sudden raid was made Nabadwip (in the, Nadia 
district), where ttie last Sena king held his court. Having 
sacked the town, Bakhtiyar Khilji retired with his booty 
and establishtKl himst'lf at Gaur in the Malda di?tricl, 
whence he and his siacessors cxtiTitk-d the Moslem con- 


quests. ■ With thi.' invasion begins the first of 

Moslem nile, dtiring which Bengal administered for 
over a century by Govemors, appoiiitcd by the Emperors 
of Delhi. The latter, however, could exercise but little 
real control osar thi*; outhnng portion of their dominions, 
which, it mu-st be remembered, was separated trotn the 
imperial court by a journey of se veral w\x ks’ duration 
As early as 1225 the enqKror AHann^h Vr-is forced 
to march in ixTsun against hi-' relH llious \ ii eroy and to 
install his own sem in his place, but his successors left 
the Bengal Governors to rule practically as tliey pleased. 

the greatest of the Slave Kings, was not so 
■ domjilaisani. Two exi>editions against the sixtt^nth 
Governor, Tughrii Khan, having (ailetl ignoniiniously. 
Baiban himself marched against Gaur, declaring : ” We 
are playing for half my kingdom, and 1 will never return 
to DelMy^nor even name it. till the blood of the rebel 
and his iidUowers ik poured out,*' ifTiighril Khiii having 
been defeated and slain, Balbamspij^eeded to teach the 
peojde Gatio’ a ^arp lesson on t||e dangers of revolt, 
the mentory of which lasted for ^veral generations. 
Gibbets were set up on both 5id«|! of th(| |ttain street 

' ’L... ' 







#t&e*icity (or over evN) miles, aod oa «iem 
atjd dUl<feen kw*® has^, for <iays 
4escribat»le ftartures. After this, Bisigal for 

half a ceatoiy by <b>^ndants of Balban, whose, 
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jtoR 9 d[f in E^em Bengal, was oi^hrnwn 
Skilled. Vengfearice did not end with bis (teath, lor 
%kin . was stripped from his body, stuffed with straw 
and paf&ded through the different provinces as a wanun^ 
to others. Five^ears later.Fakhr-ud-<ffn MubSrak 9 iSli 
succeeded in estabKslung his independence, and Bengal 
broke away from the empire. 

Indqiendent Kings, Bengal noAv enters on the ‘second 
stage of MusalmSn domination, the period of ind«D«&enfli^*l 
during which hpr dynasties and *24 kings fdlMed ' 
other %i the ti^barsc of 200 years. The first dynasty 
reigited for nearly a century and a half, with one brief 
interlude when they were supplanted by a Ikngali Hindu 
and his descendants— a remarkable break in the long line 
of foreign M^salmin nders. Next (1486-90) came a short- 
lived line of slave kings, who were set upon the throne 
by the pretorian guard of Abyssinian and negro slaves. 
At first the protectors of the dynasty, the guards 
soon became masters of the kingdom, while the palace 
eunuchs supplied the actual lulers : as Ferishta remarked, 
the pt!ople of Bengal would obf^y any one who killed 
the* king and seized the throne. The tyranny of these 
usurpers led. to a riring of the old nobility and the founda- 
tiep of the Husaini dynasty, which endured for another 


ha^ century. Its founder, Al 5 -ud-din. who an 
I^Arab by descent, and his son. Husain Sh 3 .h, were able 
administrators and great conquerors, carrying their tons 
eastward into Assam, southward into Orissa and west- 
tW^into Btbar, which since 1397 had leeh subject to 
tflpfengii.qf Jaonpur. The last of the line was driven 
: out by ^bisr Sh 5 b, the Afghan Goifi^or of Biliar, after 
vriiich B eng al acknowledged the suaerainty of the Delhi 



to have prospered under its inde- 

splendid cxnirt iffaiffitaiinsd, first 
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This era of ji^ce amJ pri^pe^j^ 
of TBiigioi^ find iitorart- artiuty^ 
its first in' the jyncs coil 

while the two grfiat ^tes of 
and Ute Rdmayami, wi^;^^ ant;ig|^ 
by KasiiSm and KrittlbSi^- 
ho }Sx R. C. Dutt. “ the 
ldngu^%ifi the 
Il^ferature is built.” Early 
a great reiigit^ pfnrm. 

.’the founder_..j||^^i^ ^ tep>''^8|^m||^ 

scqpoLn^ 


J^s of The 

ttythants, 
I^^^P^^^.'^tQerchants 

^J^felb^sssld hn outburst 
ty&j^ngadi poetry had 
by - Cbandidas, 


fa^ tn'ilie indq)endent 
W'siMIghan supremacy. 
I^.beid their own in 
:i^e by the invasion 











hcfoimmSl^ Ale was iirntly establtt^ed 
rcbcHion».brdl^ out junong tbd Mughal 
were.^^<^a.ot state ^revolt. 

Hindu £^"weU 

-^wer, siicuce in the })rotecti<Mi affgrilect I^^IIO^UImP 
: and morasses of the lower delta. jWeH^ might Abttl^ 
I Fazl, the historian of Aklm^, give Bci^a]*the name -dH 
Bulghakkhdna or home of revdt — a pa-me recalling the ^ 
j^riescriptiAn of ft' as a centre of disa||^ion ai|||^bellion : 
given |>5? Baiahi tl^^c«as|aries befc«e * Separate Gover- 
nors were %ppoint€#fcr jphar and Bengal, whik Orissa 
was sometimes attached fo Bengal and at other times 
was^riaced unde'r a sej>arate Governor. The Governorship 
of Bihar, w^'usually the stepping-stone ^ta,'Ae 
respon»|^,ar^ mtwe .^lucrative Vkeroyalty^dy|^*i* 

J* N<»t tli^^^e w;as ill paid ; the 

contemporary accgpli^ Sir l['lM»iiia#Roe, its iwafebent 

triior 


in 1620 drew 
would amcp&t to^ 

i. . '' 


sums which he 


.ke,.iifcrt--dt1|p 


quarters of this 


the ent refjot of aiiflaige’' 



^NWngi^' far as Tibet^'-" 


China, Persia and eveij Et»:<^. ^pph helsw the Vicenq^ 
{Nawab Nazim) of at the pleasur#^ 

Jhe £mper(r> a^ vriiile 
kcptAfifder^ dose cop^ 
recall for inefficient 
fojE^fear that^^^ 

■ 2Z difiereat''€weirtwi« and'tla^ 

: .'Shifted, tbaa-^liRe, ^^lijjifl|| eftd of 'l|^Lxteenth 

:<»ntui3^''1i':#s to"-'lbl|mabs!, 




pedtion, as it 
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. . ^ lent menace 

^pl jibe i!Kur^ of the distiirts. They carried 

^ far as Qac(», and had depm||^ted the 
s^-boaixi, so that, as Be;^||||i|t)ced, “ theifllm m&ny 
fine islaisds deserted, wy^|H|||||^)rnierly tia«^ peopled, 
and no inhabitants Iw MmP NBeasts.^ These pirates 
f had tfaeii^ strongholds in island of Sandwip and at 
C jyilllPgmig, which had not yet been reduced by the 
bat was subject to the king of Arakan. It was 
1 n^ till 1666 that the Vi^^, Shaista Kh&n. rooted out 
of, andild^od them to His dominions, 
of fte tr^ of the country ^ufing this 
,j^.._;>ugh only a fraction of.^j|d|iat it now is, may 
gathiKied irom the.^ pages ot : “ Bengal is, 

as it were, the genera^'jnagaaa|i!^ot|p^ for Hindostan 
m^the empire of t]|f%reaf 

drcmnjacent ldng<lMfe^i®d tor Ein-ppe jtself.” Bernier 
was astmntdied at the vast tijiantity of cotton doth 
Vhidi the I>utch alone exportetl, espedally to Java 
and Europe, not to menUpn what the English, Portuguese 
and Indian mercltoi|^ook. tlie like might be said 
of the wik and “one^could not imagine 

the quantity export ^*‘every ye^.” Saltpetre was 
faror^hl^dqHm in^ flotiil&s of ^country boats from Patna 
aJnd' v^ol^lluplbads takeii* overseas by the Eng^h 
Ihitch., Ri« u?as exp^ed bb Ma<|ras, Ceylcm and 
fte Maldivea, sugar to the Deccan, and even to i|ral^', 
J^eraia and Mesopotamia. - Jn a wcwd, Bengal isa country 
a^andinf in aB things.” \ 

Jhi X7q4 Murdud Kuli Khin made a fiew capitad 
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tbtxs unki 
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.which h« efCect^ In spite^^f its wealth and 
fotility, Bengal had hitherto contributed but littte 
th^tnipi|U exchequer and. had scanetimes been a drain 
upon if ,ll||||lwey having to covel the Bengal , 

deficit. Under Miirsbi<iy|Hl^^n all this was changed, . 
and a crore and fifty lalora^^npces were sent annually ^ 
Jo Delhi. Bengal also lost ttie evil reputation ij had as a 
^nd of unhealthy penal settlement. Tire Riyazu^s 
tells us that before his time ^e. Mughal nobles had re^^ 
garded Bengal as “ not cftily lsdal to human life, but ah ' 
actual haunt of demons. Nt^j^bearpg that it had ~ 
turned into a fertile garden without a tliom, they eagi 
sought for offices." - _ 

In the general disintegration of the Mughal EmjMrh^, 
which followed the deatli of Aurangzeb, the Nawabs 
became more and more independent, and " paid 
obedience and less revenue to Delhi." The Vicerq^ty 
tended to become hereditary, but in 1740 the third 
Nawib of Murshid Kuli Klian’s line was overthrown 
by Ali Vardi Khan, an Afghan adventurer who had 
b^en appointed Deputy Governor of Bihar. His nile 
lasted for 16 troubled years and is a dismal record of 
wars, revolts and massacres, the land being perpetually 
harassed by the invasiohs of the Maritas and the 
rebellions of Ali Vardi Johan’s own relatives and generals. 
The Marithas were at last bought: off by the cession 
of Orissa and the annual jayraent of twelve lakhs of 
Siraj-ud-daula succeeded, five years latar, and 
. ^hhin three months had attacked ^e English and driven 
Hian out of thrir settlements, thife capture of Calcutta 

' d'A, ’ . . 








^ in 1^57..'^' Th#' pe^. 

■ ' A, ]^ot fca’ tiie (M^^srtlirow 

of ^a 3 |*odrdsn}& was formed, at Miit shida}i sd ^^»td 
ovoiitaes were made to and accepted by Oive. In Jime 
1755^ ^ advwcwi with a body of xooo Eunmeans ap d 
aooo sepoys, and having touted the Nawfe’s aamy 
of 50,000 men at PlasSey. jMceeded to instaJI ir j 2 |r, 
cme of the principal cons|^tors. Mir Jafar, thlbgh' 
msieaaUe to the ]x)int of obsequiousness, sotm proved 
ineffident> Ha\’ing failed to carry out his undertakuMfe 
to provide funds for the pay of the troops, on wbi^li 

S t power of the British rested, he was ^qx>sed and 
r Kisim Ali set up in his place. 

Mir KSsim, who made his headquarters at Munghyr, 
.was not contest to be merely a puppet NaAvab. His 
efforts to enforce the authority which properly belonged 
to his office brought him into conflict with the 
War broke out, but ended as soon as the trair,„ 
of . the English took ^ field, not, however, belil,^,5,^.., 
unfortunate English pnsoaers at PafSa had been but<ahig8<l;4 
in odd blood, under MJr KSsim's OTders, by .a renegade ^ 
G^an officer in his service. KBr Kariim took refuge 
prith the Vizier (rf Oudh, who was defeated by the English 
troops at Buxar in 1764. The success of the English 
tn’oo^t the Emperor himself a suppliant into thdr 
tamp, and peart yea^ he made tlie East India Compipty 
a grant of the Diwant <m- finandal administration of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. This was a mere empty form of words 
«d|lar as Orissa was concerned, for the Mughal wrijt 
iSd not run in that fwovinoe, which|t(ras still in the gi^ 
11^ Marthas. As the Diw^ included the administra-. 
|lb^S^jc^ ji^k% and the right to maintain the anny, 

^ as the cdlectioR of idte leveiuies, thb grant 
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^ «a <fc /«cto. Wlirren ilRtiijg^ removed the <^taJ 
ftom lturshk]§.bS.d to Calcutta m 1772, vdteB also the 
dir e^ r evenue admmistration was tnade over to £urm)ead'^ 
officwsj while in 1790 Lord Cornwallis announce^ that 
he had resolved to accept the superintendence of criminal 
justice tl;rot^hout the provinces." The only function 
that still remained to the^NawSb was 
^ tiAferred to the Bi#i8h. and the Naw5b lost 
the last shadow of his* authority. 

* Growth of the English Power. It was little more 
an a century and a half since the Englisfi had first 
Siippeared jas humble merchants begging for permission 
to engagein trade and for land on which to build factories. 
Two Eng^ifsh merchants, who had come overland to 
Patna, started business there in 1620, but left the place 
next 3^. and a second attempt to establish an agency 
^^ 3 * ended in failure. The real advance uas 
from the sea-board. In 1633 a ^nd of eight 
^^l^ifinen under Ralph Cartwright set sail from Masuli- 
in a crazy native junk and established factories 
i . first at Hariharpur in the Cuttack district and then at 
Ralasore. In 1650 it was resolved to go further inland 
and found settlements in Bengal itsdil The first settle- 
ment was made at Hooghly, and t^tly afterwards 
factories were started at Gosamhatar, Patna and Dacca,; 
AH these were good jCgntices from which to tap trade, 
but all had one defect, t'iz., that the factmriiK were liable 
to attack, and their good*i to confiscation, by a hostile 
or capricious Governor. The Directors of the East India 
Ccanpany at length detemnned to free themselves from 
dependoia’: on the ^tive aullioritjhs, who, they declared, 
havinn^ got tile knack of traniplinj| upon us and extortiug 


pleask^ of oiir estate fr<p us, by-thi* besie^ng 
of <Mir factixies and stopping oflpur boats, will never 



„ meb^ $x<m so we Itave niay% 
dar powetf as wf ttaw ot oiiir truth mi 
; 'Die pc^y of SKmriug, a fortified 
• the ^ had Iclla^ been ui^ed by thd^ oll||[Hfe^ 

fast aco^ed by them. The ate of^i^tta u^ 
^*1^®** Chamock, who "had had e»ougb*of 
fenceli^ fairies and resolved to create for his masters 
' a strcm^otd ahich would be a surer guarantee ihs^ any 
The Pirectors approved his chmee 
as ** the best mid fittest on the Main." ^^|^phey 
might, for it had strong natural def cnce^'^^|wi|^ lie 
Sooghly river, the natural ga-jtei-ay of the.foriSgn trade 
of B«agal, ensured easy aedds to the s<ia and ca|M 
always be commanded by the sea power. 'The 1^ 
P(K3BDanmt settlement^ was made here in August i6^, 
afid though the pioneers suffered grievously from disease 
and death, 460 out of 1200 settlers dying before January, 
1691, the new town gtev' steadily. The*. English had 
thus at length a pied i terre of their own, and in the 
aghteenth centiuy their trade and political powerTapidly 
increased, until, as we havp seen, they held Ifcagal in 
the hoPow of their hand. 


The secret 


y^o- micx^s Js.. well ex|fiaiiKsi by Sir 
pli«f Donwdim in India ; 

lloiess of the inability 

r po^»^0!E^ obviously exi^ns 


04^^ so capldjy made 
f, tbdf^ rich4 
[ mashsate. ItJ 
and the ^hcr 
%w!hid»-the'litt^> 



that th^y were then ■wtfy 
^^pewpied. . . .They had only to up^ a few unstable 
descent, whose title rfeted on dexterooi 
^pn'patlllHlQd to disperse by their trained battalh>ns, 
native, great bodies of hired troops M?ho 
hM nsnally no interest in the war beyoii|(»?their pay^. 
The inland coiibtry was being ruined by^. rapine and 
exac^^p j trade and cultivation had fallen low ; and 
the|il|&;m of the minor native powers was sfj unstea<^ 
weakness and financial embarrassments 
them might be destroyed by the loss of 
one can^ign or even a single battle.” As regard-s the 

* jde, they *' were becoming a masterk-ss multitude 
ying to and fro in the |)olit!cal storm, and cUnging 
to any power, natural or supernat|pd. that seemed likely 
to pnjlect them. They were prepared to acquiesce in 
I the assumption of authority by any one who could 
show , himself able to discharge the most elementary 
functions of government in the preservation of life and 
piopcrty.” 

Britisb rule. The foregoing observations are sufikient 
to show that, when the British took over the administra- 
tion, they succeedtHl to a I^acy of tj^pblc. The limits 
of space forbid^any but a bare menti * olJhOvjriteasures 
which had to.be tadpen to hunt down 
and amittti num 

swarms^of masterhM 
[einplc^i9^.nt in the 


whK;h.5>pt^ a tes^i^ 



^nhited' 'th»t 
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■ ^ was adde^' to their charge by ^ 

of .Oiissa. which for the last half century 
|* frcwa, the misgovemment of the MarSlt^s. 'VTh®ft 
admliustiation/’ wrote Mr Stirling in h|i Accmnt 
Qf^ssa (1822), V* was fatal to the welfare of thf .pe<||iki 
and the prosfierity of the country, and cxfeaMs 3 picture 
of misrule, hnarchy, weakness, rapa< 5 lfy' ‘ 

^bined,. which makes ohe wonder hoW '^'.iety can 
! kept together unde? so calamitolj^ a tyranny.*' 


Here, as elsewhere, it was the task of the Bj||^ t?? hwlve 
order out of chaos, tf) substitute the scttk#|^|fedy jWa'ys 
ol peace for a reign of rapine. ! 

One of the niost fascinating but least f^ewn^cl; 
in the history of British riile in this part yf ln<3 
: |Mu:i|cation of semi-^vage race* and tdi 
6 t itetlcss maraurlers into (juiet "etdt i\ at<^. This ' 
effected partly by forx:e of anus and pjirtly by the j'orsonal 
influence of in^\iduaj oltueis. Such an oHicef was 
^ Cleveland, w'ho before bis 5 eath, at the early .<ge of 29 
in 1874, bad ryctn- ovcr'tlie Pah 5 ria.s of ti|g .K«^{mah 3 l 
HUH hitherto knpwn and feared as s; vjigr lunditti. 
The epitaph" cm liis tomb at BhSgalpur recoi tlt^- Without 
.bloodshed ‘6r • the terror of authority, empkjymg <>ulg 
the, of conciliation, confidence and 1>encvoleftcel 


ed and achieved the entice su 
savage iuhabitapts of the 
{(ajamahatl, who bad long infested^ neigli^ 






i gervernment by a conquest iiwr il^4c 

most pennanei^ as the mc^t rati^iid . of 

joa," The saap»” words might be used 
rk of- many another officer unknwfi lo fame, 
cl^ef sphWe of such work 
of IMi 
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^aiaf«^:ip^:^ly subjugated either % the easly’ ^ 
f 'ihvadenf &t by the PaihSn and Mughal eijipei:<«s, 
iodeei^ by any outside power until the advent of the 
Britism/* Tlieir country' was in fact ahnost ierra incognita. 
tO|||ie ^usahnans, among whom it was Imown as 

i.^„ the forest land, a \ ast unexplored tract strebch- 
ing from Rohtaflt^arh to the binders of Orissa, Here 
irritating and infdorious little %var5 had to be waj 
against clusive,Jtends. “ It is all a joke,'*^ wrote 
officer in 176^ " to talk of licking tlu'se jungle fellows. 
They have xjM the least idea of fighting ; they are like 
a p&fcci of ^-asps : they endeavour to sting you with 
arrows and then fly off." (Iradually, however. 

! influence of a succts.sion of firm but sympathetic 
^ 4 hest^ restless races wxre tamed and, civilized 
ban subjugated- • 

Furthoi to the south-east the British came into 
contas^ with the Khonds, who still practised human 
sacrifice. In spite of every effort, this horrid practice 
was not rciUly put down until the despatch of an ex{x;di- 
tion in 1847. when " districts unheard of and unvisited 
by any European were traversed over ; more ^oomy 
pestilential regions were rarely seen.” 

The work among the aboriginals was checked mote 
1 once by rebellions connected with agrarian discontent. 
I'Thota Kagpur there were risings in 1811. and 
183 r, which can bit traced to the oppression of the 
^aboriginals by Hindu and Musaiinan lan^ords. A more 
serious rebellion broke out in 1855 among the SaniWs 
of the SantSl Parganas, who were infuriattNj by the 
exactions of Hindu land-jobbers and usurers. Seeing, 
their lands usurped by others, themselves reduced 
to bond-sen'ants, they rose witl| the idea of avenging 
themselves tm th^ oppressors found tbema^ves 
1^^, with thdhf axes, bows ^d antms. against 
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■.JCBJ^$r-^QW of 10^, lippl!^ Up of DTOmt,^ 

,f *4 «lp of the tdood of theV^ 

. after a desperate buj^i 

e, bli^ ready did good, for it ilrew att i ^ 

Igril'^ces of the Sauitsls and led to the iati^jlf^cte 
of a ^edfi of admimstotion suited to their need^” " 

?• tl^ a»rth-east the British ivere forced t|i;iifedte 
small exteasicari of the frontier, mainly in con^^iaonec 
!, <rf,the aggression of hill races, who ndstouk iong-'Sui^iMng .;• 
; ' ktr witness and reganled concessions as proof of timidity. 
In rS^, during the Nepal war, the British entei:^' into 
a^ |^llfen<« with Raja of Sikkim, and in rS;^ 

: ^^ned from him a lease of the site of Darjeela|^jd^r. 
smne surrminding mountains for use a| a sanatwn^. 
11 ^ s^ure in 1849 of Dr Campbell, Superinte^ent 
oi '^^igeUpg, and of Sir Joseph Hooker, while trawHiag 
ill .Sikkim, led to the annexation of the land bestowed on 
him afta- the Nepal w^, which imw forms the Darjeeling 
A succession of outages cranmitted by the 
^ " idse, capped by insults offered to a British ^voy 
bfou|^ about the Bhutgn vrar of tlie.^me 
winch ended in the oession of the DuSrs . 

paigori and of Kalimpimg in Darjeeling. The onh^^er V 
noteworthy evmit in the fremtid* histo^ is the 
. war of 18^ in rriiich the 'nbehins were^ven dpt of , , 

; a part of Sikkim which they , had occo{^. 

To tW extreim south-east, tlm Chtttagoi^ Hffl/§acis 
iemg exposed to raids, ly »y!pge hill tribc^ ^^,«dio . 

.'.piimder to,:iJ(S(eibhd peaceful 

^..«t cdhwa-'bhnes.urged'iq? a murdi 3 'oiy''il«if'- ■ 

'.to obtain' ^a(&. ■■ 






“^&«ed witfUit any kaig t«si® 

I the Lushai Hills were aii 
there have be^ th^* staill j||Phi^, 

, peace has remained tmdktixth»i sinci^ the 
Huth^ of ^ 857 . tlie events of this fanatical tmtt 
ate itti^pli blown, that it is not nk«^ay to i 

I seeds of disaffection were sown at Hum.-..— 
.and fia^ackpore and how the first overt act| of 
w^e committed at the latter place and at Bcrhantp^re, 
or to tell of the mutiny of the troops at Dinapc^ and of 
the gallant defence of the little house at Arran. The 
people generally held aloof except in ShthahSd and 
Sambalpur, In the former a brave old Kajput landholder -' 
named Kuar Sii^h had a laige following. In the latter 
there was a fierce and obstinate revolt. ^^It had..,hecn 
annexed eight years previously by Lord Dalhousie, 
in pursuance of the doctrine of lajise, on the death vwtb- 
out issue of its last nati\’e chief. The landholders had 


been exasperated by injudicious settlements and were 
only too ready to rally round the representatives of the 
Old line. 

In a few other places fhe Mutiny caused a temporary 
breakdown of the British authority, a brief intein^j^ll^, 
in which the bad old day’s of foray and plunder 'twe 
rene|^. The scenes described by Jhe CoUector of 
CAfk wpe not confined to that district. '* Ten days of 
anand»y,‘5; he wrote,'" had disgusted all quiet men with 
what they called the Hindustani Rij. They had seen 
4iow eyety element of disorder, violence and wickedness 
was life, how the village ryots as well as the town badwtSsk 
instinctively turned to plunder ^d violence.'’ There 
was, he noted, a " universal i<i#ti^tion of a Hinduspni** 
|gov«rnincnt with liaise and ph^. HiniMsUm Maj 
''■hf4,Kkaf Singh iMf L§1 {We have a HlSdo- 

itUe of Kuar Singll Loot ! Loot I) were 







ai<«^ one saminddr ^ttm 

one^otte village jM:ieyed ufxai a nei^ 
or a^oeen scoijai^ls knocked down and i 
tni\4ier.’’ • ‘'•’ .' 

Bengal 'was directly adroinisteiied , by Is 
Genera}, or u| mlrili^riaj by the seni<n: w|i 
c^ncii, imtii 1854, when it was placed under tl«! 
a*ilb^iy^ 4 jovemor. Assam was detacfei ah^i pi 





Boiifuf&r}4M «r 

|M«tlV:<Hl» to 1005 . . ^ 

Boimdofrot of Ronfo#, - T 

HNwfiidoi^Mta of' ^sW-* 

mn4 Or^aa* •,» 

In i»ta.. . ww&M> w* P»‘ » ’ 


Fi*. 41.' Map shewine red»tiitmtiotis of . *’ * 

«0«cte<i in 1905 «t^ «9l» ’i'' 

■ a Chief Commissioner in 1874. 

jaductioo, the province had an area bat lit^‘|^'!^||^th«, 
of France or the German Empire, while 
^ ; had fi^n by i^r'to oyer 7H miiiions and w^^>i^^idterat |iy 
than a guarter of that of the wlitoie pdfen 

■ -1|ip|^beii0g 'too dteige forgone a^j^tptioh.' 

■' ih'i 905 ' ^'V 

> 9«i^ibia^pf tiie’wimle area) was separat^;-**^;:’^‘%;' 









the^jproyinaBs 



'■ 

Son lit Assiam, was const: 

Bengal and Assam uix^r a • 

h^dquarters at Daxx'a.’ The rem^der . 
continued to be administered **^om ‘ 
Ijeulenant-tiovernor of Bengal (who 
e»icinive ( ouncil in “but five States , 

{ borders of Chota Nag|)or were transferred to the 
a* Provinces in exchange for fdixr other States 
a the district of Sambaipur. * . 

Tins partition arous«'id deep discontent among the* 
Bengali Hindus, who resented their division between 
two separate administrations. It al.->o afford«*d an npfior- 
development of seditious schemes previoiisly 
cotiefl^P^ A party fioslile to British rule came into 
prbimtence, rcTOlutionary organizations, which had been 
in existence long*%^ore. gained ground, and there was 
an outbreak of ixilitical crime, marked by the use of 
bombs and the assassin's pistol, and. also, in Eastern 
Bengal, by the plunder of defenceless xnllagers. In 
the hope ot removing grievance's and allajing unrest, 

t fresh scheme of division was carri<;d out in xgi2, when 
k> the capital of India was moved from (aicutta to 
Dfelhif Assi^^i^lBin became a Chief ( oinmissinnership, 
^the ivhok ^ Bfengali-spoafcinf area was constituted-** 
a Bre^dqi^ itfid^ a Governor ip Council, and Bihar, 
Orissa were inof^b a separate province, 

. under ^rautenant-Govemor 
in opposite page shows ?lfe 

by fhe^^H^tion of 1905 and the repar- 
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The province j 
remmns ui a date 
belong lo the and, for the mt'-'t p 

memorate the greatness of the'Maurj'an cmpiR'. 
and'f»05t interesting are found at Patna and S 
In former the f^mains of a gr^i pillar < '1 
Tuw'arihed in i<ii 2 -:^;wdiirh date back to tiu 
tury B.( . This was a llately building bf ncarh 
columns, vthicli is said to ha%'e a roniarkaba' *.4rl 
to tfifc splendid flail of a flundrcrl Columns at 
It was erected by the cmjxTor Asuka, ariSiWth dvM 
exception of sfHpas and uchattya hall recentliM^oveTvA! 
at ^SncKi. IS the oldest stnirture known tst m 
India. At Botib Gaya the oldt'st 
IS a st«tfte ratling ornamented* with" fifeseS, i' 
Ijosscs, which display considtirabie artistic^ij^ 
temple ttxdf, whk hJ fe^ towvr i.So fu;t high 
restoration carried rot by the <lovcm«pK5a| 
claimed that in' tf» rnaip features tt rep?^ 
t*Sagnific«‘nt fane on which the pUj 

T-aang g i/.«d with rapt iw'e^ee and ai 
the* sftveiuh Century, Hcie tV>«, is a iargi 
of s/w^iw/ which .pilgrniis tu this, Mecca 
wwld Iflt'W meaaona^ M their 
all iiwijy'''C 5 iitimes,^,^^.!f';: 

with th«;'|flHr{niyi%of. eallj^ pgesti^c 





was omt 

si, r 



or St one, -is® 





y^iilciiral tiimulu 
i^pire of the 
Ujp present 
characttjr, callecii 
of the dea<lby^ f 
let* m- 
ill.s; 
piUar^l 


T 

with, ttic ornamented 
13.^10, has persisted to 
|^|iepulchral monnments of a similar 
ftlcns, be^ set up oyer the remains 
Buddhftp^j^f Darjeeling and ’Bikkirh. 
iS of Asoli;a%fe the monolithic pillars 
I few places. is the lion- 

l^uiriya Napdangaiffl^i# ChampSran, 
a polished of sandstone, 33 twt 


which; consists 


Fig. 42. 


CaW 


t4n the 


Hills 


loni 


capital heaiij' 7 feet in length. Two other 
pillars”' i^pIfound.^t^^Ki^purwa ajui I-iuiriya ArarJj 
in the^^roe district, and a fourth at BasaVh (the old 

•‘‘Ul four avre Set up on the 
inipc'rial road^om (Patnaf^o Nepal. ITie 

edicts of the ew^ror are ihscri||^ oa ro<^ at'tKe DhnuJi 
^hill .district, j|[i4 b aiig^|r 'ihsenption 

-on BabfeS 3 i^.lhis'^^ 6 todj! 1 HMWi% pro- 

dpeatigs^ 'n!^|^grha}^^^ve inutati|>n 
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the i^at P^a'n king Darius, Ihirae^Ss^f^ |ibove . 
the DhaiiJi inscription the rock has been caLf%''ed into the 





Jikeness uf an elephant, ^whfeh is the o^ie^ known stone 
cafving of that animal in India. 

* I'o the Mauryan period also beloli^ th^^-called 
t avi s in (ho BarSbar Hills of Ga^j|^ These are :1^laUy 
duunbers Hrwn out of the which served as 

hemu(aj^< >. Th<- skill with w’hfch' the a aashfc. Indian 


Fig. .{.( Carvings on railing at Bodh Gaya 

mason (onld manipulate such in(r,ut,i^ible material as 
(ha lianl gratnla of these' hills is sli^wn by (he steely 
polish pr.Khu cd on the chiselled st*>iK‘, The Khyjsciagiri 
and I dayapiri HUis in Puri are alsci hone^’cciinbed with 
nx'k-ent c!iatubt'i#nncl cells of the Mauiy'an age, which 
are the oldest authenticated Jain remains. 

liuddtiistic statuary nf a later dale is common in 
the f«aya district.' With the gxceptum of the (iraeco- 
Buddluslic sculptures of Gandltara, ' these images are 





■r 
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the only c!a% of Indian Buddhist ic:<i||||^t has come 
down mrotigh the long procession ages in a fail 

state of con^etcness. 


The noblest mtMuiments of the Hindu period are the 
tempies at KdnSrak and Bhubaneswar in Puri. The 



' Fig 45 Chortasp at Dar}««timg ^ 

Pagofla, thj‘- being a juirae gt\en to it b> early nasigafoi'* 

landniaik along the tiia’il, 
^ temple of J.-iganrifith at I'un whnh was kncmm 
as the UTute Pagcxk. Built in the t hu tt enth ( t ni ui y A#|>. 
thascxcitedadmiratjun for over six tuituues and ha 
to b<' the finest extant Hindu tempk*. " Jhere 
ibir J. H Marshall, Dirfctor-Oeneral of Aicli 
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in India, " no '^^ument of Hinduism, I tliink^ that iS' 
at once so st|ipendous and so jjerfectly proportioned as 
the Black Pagoda, and none which leaves so ^eep an 



Fig. 46. Tiger cave on Udayagin Hill 


1, 

Hnapre^^ioi) on the memuiy ” It i" tt markable both fer 
,lh^rufnsion and delicaiy of its taning and alscAjf 



assivencss of its structure. 


Tli(> 

% 


tuwei. which’’ 
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originally 190 leet high, was crowned by a great stone 
slab, 2:^ f€«t thick, the weight of which is estimated 
at zo(M tons. A buge piec;e of sculpture represtmtiiig 
a lion rampant on an elephant, 20 feet in height 
and 15 feet long at the base, projected from' the 
^re, as in oth?r Orissan temples, but has now fallen 
to the ground. How such enormous stom-s were r;nse<l 
is a mystery, but the tradition is that tlie structure 



Fig. 47, Eltphsurt cave on XSAajagiri Hill 


was imbedded in Siind and that thi'V were brought up 
the slopf on rollers. The- tetnple was dedicated to the 
sun-g<Kl, tlic wheels and horses ol his chariot bcung 
caA^^ in stone to indicate its character, and it has been 
describtxl as the most exquisite memorial of suti-worslup 
in India. 

y The temples, at Bhubaneswar, of which about one 
hundred are still standing, w'ere built at different times 
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IX'twcen the eighth and twelfth centuries A.0., and are 
inagiiiticent exarn])k‘s of the t)rissan style of architecture. 
Many of them are covered with richly wrought mouldings 
and exquisite minute carving. “ Most people/' wrote 



Fig. 48. Temple at Bhubaneswar 

Mr Fergusson, “ would he ol opinion that a building 
four times as large would produce a greater and more 
imposing architee.tural effect ; but this s not the way 
a Hindu ever looked at the mattm'. Infinite labour 
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bestowtSl on every detail was the mode in which he tboogp 
he could render his temple most worthy of the deity ; 
and whether he was right {» wrong, the effect of the whole 
is certainly marvellously beautiful.” ' 

In Bengal the Hindus developed a different and pe- 
culiar local style of archilecturi , Its salient characteristic 
is a curved r(K»f- the term hunijr-backed ” Ixtsi expn^ssc-s 
its shuiHv intxh lied on the f<>rm of the tlialchefl roof 
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Carved figure at Kouarak temple 


of the ordinary Bengal hut. In some c<ises a tower 

t ies from the (viilre id the roijf. in addition to which 
ere may Ik* foiu* i>i oigld, and sometimes even more, 
powers at the I'onurs. Temples with five such tiovers 
are'eal!<-d and thon' with lunc tower.' 

The Ix'st riillection ot temples of thir. style 
is t^«?^en at B^^upur in th< Bunktira district. They 
are buill either o flj gfck tir lai'etite. and some are riclily 
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ornamented with carvings ^ 
which is ralh'd Jur Hangla ^ 
lows), looks exactly like two 
with a tower in the middle 
may be adrlcd, originally 

In Bihar, un the other hai^g 
of temple architecture is a pytfliE 


ef. Oueoflhdh. 
the.jpaii of bunga- 
uts ftsined fog«>ther 
word bu.ngaloi!|, it, 
ly » Bdhga| 
tiitctb-o " 
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Fii»r. 51;. Tomb at Gaur 


she outiiiKr o! which was .'dinost certainly .esti-d bv 
thg natural iiend of basnboos {i|iir(t«*d afiarf ;:*■ d brought 
tt^eth«!r at tie- top. ^ 

The ssinie imitatii-n <>1 the structure of the e.runtnop 
Bengal house is observable in the Muhamiuadao period, 
when Bengal produced a jieculiar style of imhite<.ture 
unlike the usual Saraienic. Owing to »bsfhv e of 
stone thnaughoul the grtrafer part of tli^ count ly the 



MHIdbmadan but' 
use of brick force 
^arched style of 
jiaied out, to intt 
febut' iittU 
i bv the 
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recourse to brick. The » 
Mers to elabojrate a local 
lud furtht:r, as Mr Fergusson 
^new mode of roofing, which, 
to our tiistes, came to be 
Fiether Hindu or Mtihammadan, 
ami sprt*;ui, in fhe s^i^ventecnth 
<iintur\% as^r up the Gang', tic valley as Delhi, , and a 
^Ifle later Wen to Amritvar. Ils'* curvilinear form 
given to the eaves, descending at tVie. corners of the 
stnicturcf, was almust certainly >ugg<sted in the form 
of the huts, constantly roofed with ba!nbrK)> and thatch, 
in which tin; Ik-ngalis always use a cuivilinear form of 
rt)o{." typical ;.}3ccimen of this form of nn.f is >}io\vn 
in fg. 51. 

Tltc? buildings ui the piv - Mughal iktuxI ;m birther 
distinguished by a massive solidity dm- lu the use of 


(he .same building materia!. ' 'Hu- ciection of large 
buildings of brick r<‘(pured lu-avy piers for the arches 
and thicker walls than those- constructed entirely of 
Slone. Sucli piers an<l walls, when ciuiclteci by a ca,sing 
of moulded tiles, w<iuld ii[)jH-ar still heavier; and for 
tiles, w hen op[K>rtunity of'fen-d, a facing of carved stone 
might bt! substituted. This Hengal style is not like 
any other, but a purely ioi al one, with lu'avy short 
jhllars faced, at least, with stone, supporting pointed 
arches and vaults of brick.” 'Ihe finest e.Kiunples are 
found at the old capitals of Gaur and I’andua. At <'.aur 
one of the most <'onspicu(iUs monuments is a tow®r, 
S5 feet lugh, called the Firox MinSr dig. >S}. Not tar 

in the town of Old Malda is a cstriotis structure — a 
brick tower from which project stont^s cut to rt'Semble 
elephants' tusks. 

nie Ptt^Hllstyle of arcl^itecture. which develo}red 
in Norih-WWt India, is far mjiore graadul, One of the 
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nictst magnificent specimens of this style is rae mawsolen?!< 
of the emperor Sher Slilh (1540-45) at Sasarani {%, 40 n 
'IT iis is aji imposing stnicture of stone rising fre-m a 
terrac*e, which is built in the iniddlc of a sjiacious taiU; 
almost krge enough to be called a lake. 1 'he ap' -' 
the dome is 100 feet from the base, and rist.'s to a lu 
of 150 feel alxm; the level of the water. The txHiih. 
in w’hioh is the stwerely simple grave of the cm|x;i<)" 
^ remarkable for the great sfgin of its dome, whii.h : 



Fig,. 52. Faiace buildings a? Roht&sg&rh 


1?, feet wider than the d ane <jt fix- Taj Mahfd. .o,' r 
grandeur and dignitv is .situl to k- unequalled in ’ ti 
India. 

Hill fortres.st•^. of the Palhan and Mughal p 'i . .ea; 
extant at .Shergaih and Koht "i xMih ri:g, /.f)) in the ’ .nqiinr 
Hills. Shergarh, which was 4 ‘ivct.-d in the |xme •’i 
* ^h. contains some underground rhamlxsnv-^ featm< K 
found in any other building in the east of India. . Eoh;. s- 
gahr contains the palace of the Muglial viceroy oi bd; -.r. 
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and t^ougli tS|pbuiJdiiigsf»are of no special 
merit, they are of interest as being the only complete 
SpeCllhens of MiigJial ti\d! architecture in this part of 
India. The finest monument of the Mughals is the 
mausoleum of Makhdum Daulat at Maner in the Patna 
district, built in i 6 i 6 in a style characteristic of the 
architecture of JahaugTr’s reign. 


CHAPTER XiV 



RACES 

The truism tiuit India is a land of many peoples 
is nowhere njore capable of demonsl'^ ’.lion than in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. The people are not only distinct 
from those of ‘other part*' of India, but differ widely 
among themselves, presf.*nting extraordinary' varieties of 
type and standards of civilization. At the one extremity 
are cultured gi-ntk-nx'n, who have won triumphs in the 
.■'fields of art. si ience and liter.itur*’ : as re<.vu(iy a'' I'jl.i:,'.,, 
I^he Noixi pnzi- for literature was awarded to a Bengali 
^qp>et, Kaiiindraruilh Tagore. At the other oxtieinity 
we find primitive races so ignorant of the elelnentarj' 
principles of calculation, that they cannot count above 
KK). The immemorial method of ••ounting among the 
Santais, for instance, consists of lying knots in pieces 
of string, lliis device, had to be ^employed when the 
first eensus was taken iii 18 ^ 2 . Stringa of diffenunt 
^^Itturs were usexi — black for adult males, rtal for females, 
^whltc for boys and yellow for giri.s— and the numbers 
were record;||L b)* tying a knot for each jxiison on ttie 
appropriate ^ring. The Juangs of the Orissii States, 
again, are such a primitive race that the name of 
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feaf-wearers is app}ie<l to them. In I he ^ 

of the States the men still \vt*ar l..xv^ s 

pinned together, while* the women ha\’e • 

than an apron of leaves. I'ill the nincteerjtfi^PjU!; y 
they had no knowledge of the mi tals ami ^41^4 y 
stone implements. The language of th^'^'^e 
no word for iron or any other metal, araTi^far 
of barbarism are h>mid in the speeeli <n' 

A!v>ng the Hima!aya^, iur e.vampl<\ tlua- are m> 
j>oims out, remnants ol r;ua> wh^ <avpre<vvi^v.ai‘an.*' 
by tile term “felling'* nr “ elearin,; the ft 


h<ive ru) nan>»'- lea 




}e.)rs< 


' or inoney 


and w}m>m‘ } iTigna ;:#*' is destitute of tetH 
f evefv abi-tr:ir! idea ilou rit^M-ly the wv 
jungle presses 0 (\ rnu<ierf) rT;ay 

by two per^niiai {eKj'oriem es. In the rmust* { 



I have bet-n in a (e.wn v.ifh a <y4rm of rlt^fre " 

and Jla^'e found in (le iore-f >tjr,k> e| wnf>i y* o, ■ j:.- 
inan tU’ the unod^ had u<ed to »‘htann taa;- e\ 

In to^vn I fiave se* n a laiee ineetme e- i 

Hindus isstufing uith rapt atfentin?^ t-> an e* 

Ti'ie‘''-‘»phv by AIi> Besiuit, and ha\a:' hmi ,-1 

vh id des<'npt s *m'' ei i'Vi^ >pTnts h\' an ctiueau- y jo; u' 
ufe'sna laneua.ee' re*- ill-si tfje aietannl t>f g<ar: \i : h.u 
nao'ters uf t!e Imh .\y. e/s ' lea many * 

Wrfv ItiyeeT-^ \\\u> Ohl :ht tair ta a b»ay w! - e a 

eitrried wti anv! Inuneht ;:}> bv 

In '.|U 0 ' i'l de.erotis'S, tlu la.-n^titueiit t, 
fljr p^faiiUKaf ruay, b*' reiimid u.> a few ihseii'v . tv,n 
the r)rigin eg' whe h rnav be traee*d to the iauly '-a 


of the iX’ople sketched in t!ie prewling chap a e Hie a, 
are three main stoek*% viz. DravUliau. Morgue nthl 
Aryarg or more pfoj^vrly Indo-AiTan. wMch 
eihnologT'oii strata, the later being sujmimpov " 
and largely rommlngled with the earlier* Ihc --oJe-yty 
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races Driivi<li;,ns, who survive, like an island 

in a sea races, in the hilly country of Chota 

Nagajfc the Orissa States and the Sairtfil Parganas. 
Mongdnans are found in the mountainous country to 
the extreme north and south-east of Bengal, and there 
is also a strcmg Mf)ngoloid strain in some of the tribal 
castd of the plains of Bengal, Lastly, there is the 
Aiyaa element, which has modified the original type 
in neiM::|[y all p^rts, the higher castes haNong the strongest 
and the lower cables the weakest infusion of Aryan 
blood^' 'f^t it not more in evidence is due to the 
oniy wa^ the Ary0,jm\'d^\(m late chrono* 
lugiigp| fe| | ^ ‘‘;felie iitvaderj» were 'not mimrroiis enough 
to raci^s whom they found m possesion. 

(icmTvilIy s^akini:, Die further one proceeds from Bihar« 
the first home of Aiyan colonists, the more attei!tU|^d 
<ioes Aryan Strain Ix^'ome, The Meghna is beIit*v(Ki 
to have marked the limits of tht' wanderings of the Aryans 
refernd to in the Mahahharafa, and the country to the 
east of it W’as stigmatized as Pdmiava ba^jiUi iksh, a 
liini of utter Kirbarisin. Th<^ popular proverb that the 
riK’n of Eastern Bengal are no ini'ii, while the Ori}^ are 
tailless monkeys, tuidirine- th.' tradition of ages and 
dates l>aek to a time wiien t)\e ]feo]i!< of Eastern B<*ngal 
and Orissa had so little Aryan bi»»od, that Ihe Aryans 
higher up the ( iangetit* valley Uioked down on them, as 
inferior races with no claims \r, hrotla-rhood. The 
present inhabitants of the country belong either to one 
or othta* of throe main stocks or represent tvpc*s 

lormed by their fusion or adimxture. Altogether, four 
different typ<*s are distinguished by ethnologists on the 
basis of antltro|K)metrical data,^ viz., Aryo-Dravidian, 
Mongolc^ra vidian, Mongoloid and Dmyidian. 

The Aryo-Dravidian is, aa:'tbe^\ame implies, the 
Msult of the intermixture, in varying prot>ortions, of 
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Dravidian types, the former pr^ 
|e higher and the latter in the lower 
t is ftmnd among the i)eople of Bihar 
and is characterized by a long head with a tendency 
to medium, a complexion ranging from lightish brown 
to black, and a ni>se varvii^ from medium to broad. 

The Mongolo-Dravtdian or I?eng;di tj'pe is jx'culiar 
to Bengal and <.)n’s»a, where it has represtmtatil^ among 
all classes. It is a blend of the Mongolian aiid^^avidian 
races, with a strain of Indo-Aryan bliKwi in the liigher 
social groups. Men of this tj’pe are di^gfejaiguisheii by 
broad beads and dark skins, and usually have a good 
crop of hair on the head, other &ign> of their ollgin being 
ft medium stature and a medium nose. Not ali are true 


to this type, for many of the higher classes have fair 
skins and fine narrow nostis, which point !<* an .Vryan 
ancestry. “ No special theory, " writo .'fr J . I Auders^i.' 
in The Po.>pies of InJia, “ is reijuircd to account 
thft ph 5 reical and mental <ic.;tiit!es the Miingol<>-I3ia- ' 
vidians of liengal. No doubt the original pupulatipga ' 
Dravidian with a strong intenni.\ture of Tibeto*Buj,mcsie 
blood, especially in the cast and noiih-east. But th^; 
Hindu religion, developed in the >a< led .Midlands round 
Benares, spread to IVngal, bringing with U flj,e Indo- 
EurojxMn siK-eeh whicfi in medieval (ini.-s became the 
copious and supple B« ugali tongue. I'rom the west 
tod t&me what we in Emupe would call the gentry, 
the priestly and profei^ional casters Thi have acquired 
most of the hx a! physi'al t.l;.'uactf,i>>, dusky skin, liwv 
stature, round h< ;uls. Ihit in nearly all cases, the tineness 
and sharp outline of the nose shows their aristfKratic 
origin, and in .some rawjs a Bengtdi lbalsi|i|||||||<a^^ all 
the physical di.stinction of a western prian^Hp^.'* 
TTie Mongoloid iype i.s f<.»urid in the liiMff^ area 
lo the north, among the Lepchas and several Nepalese 




•tribes such as the Limbus, Murmis and^’ 

also, iu the hlHy country to the Bengal, 

among the tribes of the Chittagong fiSiPIrlacts, who 
have a strong infusion of Hurniese blorxl. The pliysiCal 
featui^s of this type are well known. The head is broad ; 
complexion dark with a yellowish tinge ; hair on the 
face scanty; stature short or below the average; nose 
fine to broad; face characteristically flat; eyelids often 
oblique. 

Lastly, we have the interesting Dravidian ty{>e, which 
pervades the Cliota Nagpur plateaii. Its salient chatac* 
tcristics are a dark, cilmost blackish skin, a squat figure. . 
dark beady eyes, long heads, plentiful hair with a tend^mc y 
to cud, and a nose which is of negro-hke proport ii'ns * 
the nasal index of tht* Sauna Paharia. who is regarded 

the extreme type of the f)ra\ idjan race as now found 
hi this area, is nearly the sanu^ as that of the negro. 

1^' The man in the stred knows of no such scientific 
^classification, but groups the iMM)pIe in a rough and 
..ready language and gttographiial situation. He 

reajgl^feS five broad groups, viz., liengalis, Biharis, 
-OriyaS, hillmen of the liiinalayas and the many tribes 
bt the Chota Nagpur pJatt'au, whom lie lumps together 
as or dimply ‘‘ aliongiiials.* This popular 

.classification is based on ciTtam ronimon charactoristics, 
of which a sketch may be given. It must, howwer, 
b<? jnedicated that there are such diversities between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, the life of the villages and 
the towns, the educatiKl classes and the ignorant peasantry, 
that generalizations arc^ apt to be misleading. A compre- 
hensive analysis, which would take into account all 
thest^ however, precluderl by the limits of space 

and the ®Pfent complexi^' of the subject. 

Bengalis* In the case of the Bengalis, a brief mention 
must first be made of the di\ds|on created by religion. 
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There is no little tro’tlin^e saying ; UeUgiom in the 
East take the place of naiWiities.” Thte liri© of re^oqs 
cleavage is not confined to differences of creed. The 
Hindu, for instance, practises early marriage and regs|g: 
widow marriage as disreputable. I he reverse is thS ca^ 
among the Muliammadans. who, largely on this account, 
are increasing much faster than the Hindus. There 
is also considerable difference betwot n their receptiveness 
of education. The Bengalis as a whole are the most 
educated people in India — not only does the pr<>\'ince 
contain a lai^ number of literate persons than any 
#ther, but the pfoportion of hteraies to the general popu- 
iition is higher thiij? elsewhere. The M uhammadans lum% 

liyf j^hind the Hindus. The former represiait 
j^e population, but contribute only three;* 
tn rfiad and write : there are fi\'** 


’'able to read and write ; there are fi\'** 
to every two literate Muhamniailans, 
There IBPHir greater disparity in thos<‘ wlio 

have received an English education, cent, of the 
Hindus, but only 3 per mille of the Mufe^nadans having 
a knowledge of that language. ITieir sujK-rior educational 
«juahlJcation.s have gained for the Hindus a predominating 
jx>sition in the professions .and public st'rvice, and they 
also have the larger share in the industries and commerce 
of the country. 

Corraderable mistonception has been caiisi*d by 
Macaulay’s highly coloured account of the Bengalis 
as a compound of effeminacy, craft and subtlety. He 
himself llitd only a few years' experience of Calcutta 
slid did not come into contact with vHkge life- HoW 
ent this is, may be real^ ^^ fftnn a brief description 
peo|jIe in a typical Bei^|^^|tetfict. The pe<>ple, 
ding to the Ratti^huf , are generally 

tured, charitaiile, patient and sociable. They are 
peaceful and law-abiding. Out of the coutts, ttet 


JSfO say whctl not tutored Hy muliJttidrs ^Lnd diwaniaS, 
they are generally truthful in the main, though prone to 


t<i! W’?' 


: love of litigation is the weak point of these |jatient 

tillers of the soil, and makes them an easy prey to the 
dhmnun, above mentioned, who arc their professional 
advisers on legal and other affairs.' "The diwdnia runs 
his client’s rases for him, drafts his i>e<iti(ms, and engages 
and instnicts his muhhtears and pleaders. No villager 
will take a step or jrivv any^ inforinafiftr! withovit first 
consulting liim. Were the (hecks ijnp«f.c(l bv n sense .j[|. 
duty and jniblic opiniun presem, such a 'vstem wreiid W 
of iiiralculabh* benefit to tlr- peophe Ifi 
they are not, and the average 
of the ignorance and blind tnisi • ! 1 
ills own ends. He hmi^ u piordal-ic 
piol(.»ng liti gai^ , to coiiCorr false c;i 
nesses, to cmh*' and fri hin'ler the mvesij -.oi iv, 

of the pohfll^llilV liiajoriiy tire sca-lavvye.r:i and louts 
of (he vvoist d.siripnon .'Mmc'St every village Iws tan' 
or more of these him ti..naries. Other i ia/eittsTs bear 
Himilai wiities-' (i> the iitigioim sjurit of t!ic Bengalis. 

The cftargi of univcts.ii effeminacy brought by 
Macaulay is disproved by sp.--,'ific in.'tances, such as the 
lool courage of Bengali elephant hunters, the intrepid 
skill of those ('xxellenl sailors, the lascars of t hittagong, 
(‘te. Bishop Heber indeed ''ays that Clive’s army wa,s 
taiseil chii'fly from Bengal, but the s<'p.vy 5 ho recruited 
in Bengal were mo.stly up-countrymen, and not 'BenpJii,, 
ft is. however, true Bengalis gouerallv 

robust. Their dUvsi^ Mb the jirodus t f»f ilieir 
inent, for they live in^^t and fertile lami, with a 
and enerx'atiiig climattv, in which h'ver is lih'-iSlMfi 
the hardiest races w'ould find theii energies 
centuries of fever. 7'lm Bengali, therefore. 
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^Wifavoiira Wy in phj'sique with the countrymen of Northern 
India. He is light of bone and deficient in muscular 
strength, and has a low level of metabolism. Hi.s want 
of robastness mak^ him less fitted than more stalwart 


races for hard and exhausting labour, and produces 
a natural dislike for bodily drudgery. At the same time, 
■«.jthe Beargaiis generally are well-to-do, according to Indian 


economic standards, and ran afford to employ foreign 
labour. They arc not forced by neci'ssity, like the 
Biharis. to niigrate* peritxJically in search of employ- 
mtait which will eke otit the income from their ancestral 


fields mid orchards; and they leave others to supply 
the greater part of the labour retjuired for the mills and 


mines. 


As regards mental •juaUties. the Bengali hii> a (juiek 
alert intellect, which <-uni<>s to maturitv at an early 
age. He is stronger in destnK.tive criticism and analysis 
than in constructive genius, and has .1 gri'at command of 
langu^e and argument. The u}V(ountr\'mai'>, who is 
better at deeds than words, is s*.»fnewhat -u.-picioiis ol 
this mental agility, and has pm his estimate of it in two 
proverbs. One is: 'The Bengali is the brother of the 
white ant. which bai]d.s nothing but undennines {«daces” ; 
the other is; "Go to Kuro{»e for manufactures, .ind to 
Bernal for talk." 

For some time pa'^t the.ee has been a ferment of 
new ideas, which .stultifies the old a]:fiiorism of the 
"unchanging East." The idea of nationalism ha.s taken 
root, and one of its products has been an effort to make 
the country’ industrially independent. The Sw’adeshi 
movement has led to the formation of companies, 
wifidr however are only too often ephemeral, and the 
estaU&^lilent of small fatdories, financed, organiw.*d 
|md directed by the Bengalis themselves. A society 
has bwn formed to enable young men to be trained 
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in modern industrial piY)cesses in Europe, America am 
Japan, so that on their return they may assist in the 
.development of manufactures on modern lines. The 
effect of the lu'w ideas of social service is Sfen in the 
organization of bands of volunteers for the relief of 
distress in time of famine or fliKxi, During the Burdwan 
floods of rqi3 some Bralimans ('ven \’o!uiU( erod for the 
work of removing dead bodus. when the scavengers,* ■ 
whose work it was, went on strike 

The l.ieiigali readily ad.tjdive, and the lesson that 
kiiowUtdge is pnKwr is tning applied in fnesh fields 
There is tin gnati;st readiness to adopt Westeitri inven- 
tions; tie bieycle, st'wing machine, grainof^tone and 
cinematogiaph an no’a fpiite cumnum. Physical culture, 
not Tugiected. A'sociatiuii h»otball is pcjpulu, and it 
is not unworthy of n<a.- that in 1911 a Pangaii team, 
manv oi 'Ahoin played with bare feet, won the Indian 
Football As'.f i i.ifiou Shield, defeating reginu-nlai and 
other iMnojH'iin tea^i^ 

Bihiris. Tlie Bihiris, or {>eople of Bih-ar, though 
larger and better develojH-d than the Bengalis, are as 
a rule not big or rnusi iiiar. They are. Innvever, wiry 
and i.ipahle of Mi'tained endurance , tour men, for 
insianii, ui!i (Miry a heavy man in a pdiki- in itself 
no small weight -liii miles m three hours or even less. 
ITicv are assiduous and industrious cultivators, esjxicially 
m South Bihar, where they hare de\'i 3 ed an ingenious 
system of irrigation that taps and impounds all the 
available water supply Here, till late at night, and again 
belore dawn, one may beat tin* constant cluig of the 
iron bucket in which tht- peasant draws up wvifer from 


tlic well. 

The Biharis have been d(is»tihed as a "‘.sluggish 
and depressed peasantry far different frcuu ‘ the quick- 
witted and adaptive iiengali of the deltau m e -wainp'..’' 
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p liliithe cMlige is too sweeping and neglects other qualities, 
such as stability of character and power of cojiduct. It 
is true that they are conservative, and that they have 
neither mental versatility nor the education of the 
Bei^falis, though an exception must })e made of the writer 
caste of Kayasths, whose direwdncss and acumen are 
prowrbial. 'On the whole, they are men of slow thoughts 
but long memories, vigorous and disciplined - traits 
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Fig. $ 3 , Bibari cuitiTatora in « pom>7 Add 


recognized by the Bengalis themselves, who employ them 
to guard their persons iind property in preference to their 
own Gountrj’men. The Bhojpuris, or inhabitants of Saran 
and ShahSfaad, in “ particular, are wanting neither in 
enterprise nor resourcefulness. They are described by 
Sir (jeoige Grierson as “ an energetic race ever ready 
< to accommodate themselves to circumstances. An 
alert ai^ active nationality, with few scruples and 


ooB^erable abilities, dearly loving a light f6f figbUlg’s 
sake, they have spread all over Aryan India, each man 
ready to carve his fortune out of any opportunity which 
may present itself to him. They furnish a rich mine 
of recruitment to the Hindustani army, and, on the 
other hand, they took a promihent part in the mutiny 
of 1857. As fond as an Irishman is of his stick, the 
long-boned, stalwart Bhojpuri, with his staff in his 
hand, is a familiar object striding over Tields far from 
his home. Thousands of them have emigrated to British 
Colonies and have retimied rich iihmj ; every year still 
larger nnmb<‘r> wander over Nov'iiern Bengal and seek 
e.mployinent, ejflier honestly a-- /'a//7-i»Mrcrs or otherwise 
as dacoits. Evtiy Bengali /arj)indar keeps a posse of 
tins*' men, euphcmi-'ticaliy called diimuhis, to kt-ep his 
tenants in order. Calcutta, where they are ern[>I<.>yed, and 
feared, by the. K‘ss heroic natives of Bengal, is full of 
them.” 

Ihe readiness of tin; Bih3ris to migrate is partly 
the result of econontic necessity. In many parts the 
population is s.i dcoM? a.s to be congested ; there is a host 
of landle'gs labourers — they and their families number 
4| millions, or a fifth of the total population— and a 
considerabk* }>rof>ortion of the jx}asants* holdings are too 
small t(' support them, unless supplemented by the 
wages of lalj<v\ir. There are, moreover, no large industries, 
now that the cultivation and manufacture of opium has 
btx'n stopjx;d and tfie indigo industry is moribund ; 
and agriculture rec^uire-s few hands during the greater 
part of tht; cold weather. Every year, therefore, at 
this .soasem hundreds of thousands of .Bih5ris leav'c their 
villages to work in the mills, docks and factories or on 
the roads, railw’ays and holds of Berjgal. Tliey return, 
for the most part, with their savings after four or five 
months to resume the cultivation of their own land. 



X and in the roeanHinl^HIKt money home to iheir relations. 
This anintia] exodus of able>bo^ed workers is steadily 
developing as the BihSri realizes that a few months’ 
laboor in Bengal will provide him with a nest-egg for the 
yiaar. It increases greatly if the crtjps are short in Bihar, 
hut even in iQii, aftei^bumper crops had been reaped, 
there were nearly ij million BihSris in Bengal at the time 
of the census. Bengal benefits greatly from this mobility 



Fig. 54. A BiMri Brahman 

of labour, and its ciiief manufactures dcjX'nd largely on 
Bihar for their supply of labcnir. f 

Oriyas. The Oriyas recall the old idea of the “ mild 
Hindu," being a kindly, jf)eac«abie and gentle race. 
A certtury ago they were tl^ribed as " the most mild, 
quiet and inoffen?ivt; j^Hjple in the Company’s terri* 
Taffies." and this account still holds good. They are 
^mewhat unento'prising, but iure not averse to leaving 
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their homes to better thei^Bp and outside Orissa 
they have an exceJlent reputation as domestic ser- 
vants— they have supplied the English with bearers since 
they first came to Bengal — and also as chaprisis, 
gardeners and labourers ; it is astonishing to see what 
weights Oriya coolies will carry in the jute presses of 
Calcutta, 

Among them the old village life may K* seen in all 
its simplicity, scarcely toucherl by mojUrn influences, 
Nowh<‘re else d(X‘s the jjeasant make such deep olxhsance 
to his siijxjriors ; men may be seen prostrating themselves 
at full length on the ground, or throwing dust over their 
heads, by way of courtesy. t)f all races in the two 
pnninces they are pc^rhajis the most coiwrvative and 
pric'st-ridden, but be it also added, the most devoutly 
religious ; the rules of ceremonial purity arc strictly 
observed, and caste rules are so rigid (hat mere bodily 
contact can cause fioiiution. They have long been 
addicted to the use of opium, which they regard as a 
sovereign jireventive of chills and fever. The ronsumjK 
tion to-day is greatei than tn anv other ])art of the imo 
provimes. but is no longer ixctssive. A century ago 
it wa^ so universal, that if wa.s othciaily stated that 
the |xople might he said to live on opium and could 
hardly exist without it. When a pnaTamatiun was 
issued confiscating smuggled opium, opium-eaters came 
Ixfore the Magistrate, with tojx*s round their necks, 
\'owing that they would hang themsedves if their 
supply was stopix'd.,- (>n the other hai|d, they are a 
sober race, and do not take t<> spirits ; unlike the 
Bengalis and Bihiris, they smoke cigars, known a^ 
pikas. 

Physically, the Oriyas are slightly built, slender men, 
somewhat efferainate in appearance. Tl^eir women have 
a curious sickly look due ho their dyeing their skin 
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with siiffron, in order to produce a golden hue, which 
suppow^ to enhance their beauty. i , 

Himalayan hillmen. The Himalayan hiUti|^inc]ude 
three distinct groups, \'iz.. the I^pchas, B^Plis and 
Nepalest*. The ILepchas, who arc the aborigines (3| Sikkim, 
are a peaceful and somewhat primitive people, who are 



never st> happy as when they are in their native woixis. 
They are bom nat uralist.s. learned in the. ioie of the jungle, 
and have separate names for practically every bird, 
orchid and butterfly. Originally they practised nomadic 
cultivation, and they still do so where the forests are 
free, but in the more settled parts they have, taken to 
regular tillage. They still eat freely of jungle prt>duce, 
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choice and not from necessity; more than torf 
,'different kinds of forest fruits and fungi are said to enter 
into tt^|,^are. They live for the most part in the lower 
valleyia^pd do not stand cold well. They are averse to 
settled labour and fixed employment. . and are being 



Fig. 56. A Lepcha 


largely supplanted by the virile Nepalese. ITiey make 
excellent servants, however, and though generally wanting 
in enterjiirise, some have gone far afield and dtme excellent 
entomological wrk in far distant countries, such as 
Burma, the Andaman and Kicobar Islands. Sumatra, 
Borneo and the Malay Arc^ipela^, the Celebes, New 






'ling 
l^luch 


anji,” AMca, The Lej , 

; were ikt ^xui^ by the death of 
I '.imsiec fai fata® dinakation, but Hana 
way^baek to I&rjeeling with the hdp of 
t of jBdtkh authority. 

The Bhotiati are of Tibetan stock, the 
the people of Bhot, the Iiuhan name 
is a corruptioa of the Mongolian 'niubot|.;^’'lQieit« are 
four different groups of them, ah of which aG£;(j»^^iieiiit€d 
in Da^eding and Skkipi. via., (i) the Sikk|^' BhiMias, 
who are the descendants of Tibetans who 
and inhumanied with Lepchas, (2) Shihi|ia BIkitias, 
who come from the east of Nepal, shar vast, 

(3) Drukpa or Dharma Bhotias, whose hdne 

was in Bhotan, and (4) Tibetan Bhotias from Tibet. 
Jii^y are burly mountaineers with splendid rit^;»iiar 
•tfwelcjMnent. Powerfully built, they are r^^^iahh-' of 
carrying tlie heavi^t weights — there is a in 

the days before the railway one of them canied 
up the hills to Darjeeling 7000 feet above the 
They are sometimes described as surly and trocnleftt^ hut 
the writer of this volume has found thtm 
-people, quick to enjoy a joke, and most wfUrhg and re- 
sourceful workers. V? 

The Nepalese met with in Darjeeling Sikkitn 
are immigrants t»r descendant of immigra;^ from She 
, east of Nepal. They are iiKM*#'MongoIian id ap|)earaoce 
than the Nepalese of central Nepal, beiuHlt gdiejally 
sts^ggy little men, with slanting almond-sha]^ an 
.Shnost ^rless face and a buUct head. 
is happily described by Colonel WaddeH 
HiimUyas : “ Tbo|^ small in .stature, 
l]»ve 1% hearBv ooe^in mdny wa^ rescr 
temptmun^ 0^ f^he Japafiesci^' 
fho refi|^ni|pt ed the M 





' '-siggrea^i'^te^ 

' . |N]H^mi«>iits ' of; Gttfkhak 

• aa^, irlfe^y oi^dbrabsecl bui tci^ 

®nei^ that it is jjirite ciy®teofi^ 
td alse o}# oeoDle sdunpering oimUy up and doWh bSGl 
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m prefwnaee tq waUdng,*' Though bot-tempetii, they 
are tho«iii^*j§6&i^aWe to discipline. Thdr saying 


"‘Thera hi mo 
anc«tl^'‘k^ 




for death, thwf is no answer to 
a di^i^ed ^te. In tl^ 
laboarers 
’tiiSs yi'hole labour 
foiMfUi wotk as wdl 








&<]^cticii''id^^''eM,\they.^^^ the mys.t!^ri<«, of thtfj 
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i'^^pinaea...my coinimMiiy,^'b©,/ii^| 

.iSecfei^ 'cfut with . heavy silyife f "*** 

'■ ^ <m gala days.;, ^ 
h'- but thin gold plates that sewet^l. 

^ tbe Oieta Naf^mr l^teau. The' iiiiie"^,.. 
^ used to designate the non>Aiyah 

Ciu^ Nagpur plateau, trljodi aif knowii to 
^ as Diavidians.* It fe genen^ly heid^O he 

a vaal^ o£ a word meaning " man,” by which in orw 
io^ enr another, such as Ho, Hor and Horo, ipy^;pt, 
tiibiES <Im themselves in their native^ 

" name yidtli them is a simple but pre ‘ 
avi^ t4«! sense of the Latin Vir^^ 
bly apopbe^ the form of Koi in 
its su^ihiity to a Sanskrit woni ^ 

Tfeir hmne is in Chota Nagpur, the 

the SantSl Baergaaas, but there are 

in the distnets on the fringe of Chota Nagjnir.i^"Same, 
dehudied ontliers are also found far afield In '^orthf 
Bengal, notaWy in Jalpaiguri, where they man thi^t^-^ 
gard^, and in the ferind, where they have cleared 
atSay the jungle and made tliemselves new homes. 

, Altogether they number over 5 millions, the most numerous 
laoi being the Santais (who t^themselves Hear), who 
agnate a little over a miaiph; laige mid ie|Me- 

, s^lative trib<s,,aj^^,^l^g^;|6^1iose own nami^for 
^msdves is Hdro), Clhans, ^ and j^onds. One 
iwihe xnosft jnimitive ladss consi^^k the «^ 36 i.|^dMhias 
themseh^ Haier), wh» -d^ the Ml 
.■^<^'^:lMP)»W.JHSlls. ah th^;;Mve ta?>t thdr 
' 'k^lkained, -ttihid languages and' 

vkso 
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'*^«Sg^iuiegeiteipay mm in statu 
r ^ avmge ]ii%ht of a man is 
n we^t 105 M, while a wmnan « 

%<a»M ^ weight and 94^ ife, in wetes®*'/ w® 

^bte to give an account of aU ^ 

H given of 
^th special 

<*-«to^« wtad. the, have in com^ WP^WSE 

«*a^tiQii. Though now for the mo^^Esj 
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'i'.f^P^, , wote Colond|ijB|’,'#4i^ 
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, L. ,-a,ij.'^ ?...<?-• J'' ._ v.„. 

> ■ ^“, 




P, andretimis 
us flutes sma^ ® 


..., , t- .r sr ecboei, and their bows, n 

^y once more lis utifiBed." In the 

iuSkTr^? ''”?7' “ M 

jui^ Ihe hdj^est day -in the year is 
y have a ooimni^hiiat, when, aimed 


axes, bows and 
bwt through the 

*'\dcai«3i of th^ ^afsife^ ' 


s, stkks.^^ 

Im 













m are 

■"‘WlBlst thu^ etiH 
■ i^vp«|ip[d% distUigaish - tJie ' alK^ginea-'.;#! 

.A^tira-vof. higher eiviUjeation'^ ma^ rfer 

.'«er^ty*'’l»lt iwver nide ; a-bve, or at'Setiisi 

■;0^ ; aieeHag of '' 

in x«i|>ects aroehabi^ In tib« 

of thiar officers, they are' stia very iiB|»idyive, <^y .. 
<^tad to rash, headlong action, and apt to resent' 
iropo^lon or oj^sression yrithout reftectioh; but, the' 
retaMati<m, which often extends to a death-blow, is d^ 
on the sp^ of the moment and openly.” Tfieyaji^i'as 
quiclUo a^t an ofieace as they are ra^ in ccanmittaig 
it, A few years ago cwne of them who had a quMije^ 
with another qpian cut off his bead with an axis, andi^fl^/ 
miiyfed offjjUsveral miles to' the police station, with tife 
head% his hand, and gave himself up. Another good 
exifei^ of their spirit is afforded in the conduct 59^!% 
woman, who, when her husband had been IdHed bj«^^ 
lec^rd, beat in its bead with a stone till sl^ 

The Khonds furnish an interesting ^aHl^e 
prindllie race of im|m|vident habi^. IntLm:'!imBt» ^^ 
the fove of,,^ir jj^nd fo*-'te sifter 

gn^^Bdie;^ of mto]^tl^..JpqBair. .W tl^ good 
r4Hpl^ were not psrooTai^dl^^^mptation. .IfeaJhdng ' 
th J^reakuess, they petithai^f^iiiiethn^t in sqie tb; 
d^itown every.. liquor,.^, tw.<»untfy.' 'It;.wra% 
wi^toarwi. ;no of shops. 


11 ^ 



■ ^ to iM lanii dfiwacta^^ 

‘ ''^'o' 'i^log : tp';..|^^;; 'anciesl^ 
tiili^y. ;it i$.^:^)ei«lorl''M,^it;s^ 

' ' sa^^i#|i^’ "l$#- 
'<xtal^30^. 4i»ttife#' ^'. «*^ 

Bes^^ neany balf ;'^.j&^o& 
id «cmackc ptesswce. The 
tSl WgtMS^y po«r, aad their methods of cultl^tioii 
jj^v^iiniilSve.. New areas, it is true, are cleared and 
tmt, W they are proliBc mces nnd the earteiKibn 
under tillage is incommensurate with Ae 

^^M^l^ol pofnii^tion. The abori^nal, mcarec^, does not 

c^ti^te nrore than is req^ed for Ms immediate 
^ He' majfee^. no provision against bad seasons, 
and ^ hb saving go in the liquor shop, he ha« no resflSt^. 
Their r^uiuiess to||pigrate has been the f^tin of <*1^^ 

jpn^s, more *“* ^ 

‘^'^b||ii|d tlu^tiduB and are not fasthlioiis about 
wic^. Th^sjea-gardi^ of As^am and the Du4rs have 
t^^em, and are still lati^y dqpai^nt 
Ip forests of the Batind have yielded 
Hlpenilwi^. draw largely o» fh®® b®*** 
'■Ijiit' 'a'»«d ” mines find 

j^vP«d<utt<?p^ httt^t^'ttin'fitM worlem. 
^Jariaig' If their 'ea tming a.-yq enoi^ to give tlwin 

|M, jpay ofi debts aowl cmal;^ to get drank fairty 
Ev«ti tile most miergetic win not work 
%Si|»tiiaii'jlve tingt *?5t«n* to then’ 

iit.tiiieir^&flds. enjo|^.a festival etc. 


,.v. '*-^11=-^*' 

..iiieiioisi. 


made of tP 



0^ iKlSia tnKkr tbe name of An^cHlndmaa, w%^ mm . 
q«M!a|^otlier nmning in ordinary parlance; tn 

take after the Indian, the average 
bfi|||.5| £^,a the average, weight hfs than eigl^ at^^r: 
ahd^ilte Average chest measaremmit craly 

classes have pro<Hiced mmi wi^ a^iil^ bdtter 
quahii^ of the Burc^i^* hv^ Ihci ioHW iciiSsif 
wanting in moral siamuia and gritj, partly the iBItdt 
of saM |ifida< makes them mxwflOiiig to htm ^ 
hasKis to wcoh th^ ti^nk beneath th^ %tuty. 
Hhe. |»acfke of marriage also inihtites againit 
sodal ahd economic {Hrogress, and m^y are deq> scMk 
in poverty. ^ 

The AnaKDiata am a nnaSI cmrnnunity ino^ly er^paged 
in trade, ttds appears to &ive been t^tr jnirsiiit since 
tbO ei^ of th^ hfteenth century, for th^ may tie identified 
wi0t |he Chilsdan merchants whcnn Jpi Varthema fmmd 
in Bflogal. They arc also to Mve 'beim 

in Clalcutta imrly a century before^ ^^||l||y||^|tt 
thpe. They are mostly r^idents of 
thdr munbm are replemshed by immigranls, AraHBjjjH 
^boys being sent there from 

There is also & .QiiaeK 


in Calcutta, who smolpp ihe moat 
aod boot and shoe makers. 




mAtm^ xy 


i «EtiGlCINS 

, - ’ ' ' 

gpeat majority of the .{)«o|^ are eitlMar Hittflaa- 
1 ^' ift^^apmadans. In B£biar ami Ocptt tim Hindus 
32 miliions, or fonr-ififtbs of tlie pefmlattoB, 

; iwhile in Bengal the Muhammadan® predomiiiate, aS^ e* 
gating 24 miOicms smd outnumbering tiie H 2 tidas by a 
14^. ov^ 3 millions. The lattcaT province contains 
w»pw». than 'the whole of Turkey (as 

coitt^tisted before the Balkan* war), Pasia and Afghani- 
s'; taken together. The mo^ distinctively Hindu 
arms aie North Bihar and Orissa. The fwmer was 
an eariy ‘centre of Aryan civilization, andris to diis day 
" a lai^i under , the domination of a sept of Brsdunaas 
rextiaordiaaijiy devoted to the mint, anise and aimntm 
of the law.'' Orissa has long been regarded a» a My 
lan^of Hhidrnsm; even the Mnhamimadan conqueror 
is aiSd.to have ex<%imed ; '* This country is no fit subject 
few iHHfiquei^; .k“bie|(^^ ehtMy to the gods," ,;ln”the 
risthsiioii it «|^ye^ jftie poW of the 

Brahnians s»d.ol afl jeoes in the 
twff pwv&ccs IM Qriyas are . the na^ priest-ridden. 
,Th(^^|itiha]|iiimd^ fwm 'a si»^;''ip0t4itjr: in ^ pthar- 

largely 

vtha; ba|ipi'.M'^ 

tdbength 









of anit ’ systein^-4ad ii^; 'i 

are v> kaieidoscoptc as to de^ a}iKise dofiaitfim* |) 
t£« ;aiost satisfactory and comprdben^ye staj^on^ 
it9 iaatdfojd nature is that given in ^ ai^de i 
appeared lec^tly in The Round TeMe. " HitKihitst^:; 
congeries inf cults rather than a reli^dn*-4e^ even 
rd^on than a social systen).^ If it originated in a pritoi- 
tiveinvture worship, developed throt^h aiii era of ritualism ' 
and^ metaphjjdcal speculation into a universal pantheism \ 
of a lofty type, it only survived and spread by the ad- 
mission apd assimilation of aboriginal cults and ignorant- 
sup^titions. Of dogma it knows little or nothing. It 
has for the philosopher and the demon-w-orshipper, 
for the ecstasies of the saint and the imspcakable orgies 
of the W4m-M5rgi. Having nev^ moralized its con- 
ception of the divine, it has no sanction in religion fear 
right nnd wrong conduct. Ritual is its essence ami 
observance its test of merit. The caste system, moreover, 
the one solid reality which it has thrown up and its 
one unif 3 ring and controlling influence, though developed 
by the priesthood to strengthen their ovto authority, 
and now inextricably interw'Ovcn with the code of 
observances se^up in lieu of a faith, has only been given 
religious sanction by a fiction. Hinduism is, in effect, 
a rdigion of^ caste rules and usages ; its sanctums are 
uitiraalely serial ; its!,,laws immemorial group customs ; 
and its tribunal the ccemuttee of the f. .temity. Thus, 
although it endarine^ studenl and thinker a 

pibfound itppiressivie -^osqphy, it ptesents itself 


rtr«9ne- 


ia^ cm . 

-,' ''^|«i'^^^''|^' witli 'estali^ed ; ‘Iratiqui^.;' 

£ke 'm0, divi BnibniMi )b:iihe'.te^t)Qi^>^ 
. ^e :&cpcHient jwliceiisMi ■ '' 
Aapeptasce pi ■ms$i.'€0;t^ as^'; 

, 'fii^^^‘'l>f:tfc« i^ilimaQ ai^-oftlie sancti^ of 
[ »ii^‘fi^'.iarfeO((l^ Hindoo. adod m pPK^dm mts^l^90f 
ill'' traBS®i%rati<m' imd reco^piiaxes iWB»^j|ro/or 
Cfopber:#. croamed jpantbeoo in his doinesSi:^tieie- 
j,>ttKa5Bfe&'^ • 

A* a ibugh and ready classification, it may be^said^ 
tias& of the Hindu people are polytheist iwid 
' .that a priqxirlion of the educated classes are mono* 
Ithe^Si ic^ers^ of the educated minority, 

' ’%speGH^y those liidio have had a Brahmaiucal training, 
r-'afe r e.' Whatever school of thoo^t is fe^owed, 

vhat nKH^ irapreaes a £iirq>ean observer is the non- 
; ^ethical Imsis Hii^nism. which difierentiates it ^orply 
such a refij^ as Christianity. Its gods are ncm- 
nknal ; they impdse no moral law. It has no clear-cut 
4^te creed ; it knows no Ten Commandments. Jhe 
pantheistic Hindu befoves in a divine imwarsonality and 
a final absorptkHi tkiuth have p0r &e M concern vrith 
nicira]s.T the mcmotheist hxiles td Ws god- as mans 
erf saving lum from the drde of j^rtb. The polytheist 
S«i» tw^ dh«ctw ^ ino||jp; but chidSy 
i as the dispdsisats of materia} good anud evU in this temporal 
i'lWOdd, 

; : of the maases is i^a^e&y cliiarattdrt|;ed 

of which; the oirf<Kgt;4' 

■ ia :*n,;aJrt|tfi^p<Mn<Midifc . image>wnrs%;" 

" '■■■' “ 





^<4’* wsfc ioan -iioiitoqrs tii?*n oil/*' ' . . ^ , 

told by Mr Witkias id 

i$» typl^ of this attitode. “ la his piiviii^ unindlb 
iW b^ade an ofiaring to Ms chosen dedy^ and^ 

/ thiow\ haadful of rice Moadcast fw the p ‘ 

Slid Itopisd, by thus recogMung thor 
authority, to keep them in go<xJ humour toi(|||^ h^f 
sefit" Hindu panth^n is further very A 

;' amtemperary record informs us that towards 
of the eii^teenth centuw an En^tsh Ma^strate, aapied 
"*"^nan Henckell, was axially deified during his 
iabme poor salt makers whom he had protect#d4fom 
ession. In the last few years the terrors of plague 
b^I^ievo led to the apotheosLtation of the spirit of the p^ti** 
^leace, the latest recruit* to the legion of deities being 
I givcri a place in the village shrines. At the same time, 
thwe is a vague notion, even amot^^ the polytheists, 
of a supreme deity, who reigns but does not govern. 
He is too sublime to be trouMed with temporal adairs. 
'* What is man that Thou regardest biro ? " 

The w'OTidng religion of the pea.sant's everyday life 
comi.sts of .the propatiatira of jedous gpds in order that 
they may not afflict thttr worshippers of teay giant fh«m 
material bleadngs. Their religion is ^|>ly infected 
by Aniroimi of the dbMuacter (ksSeribed ^low, in wbitdi 
the main ii^:redient isa belief in evil ^^lirits and godlis^, 
ydio havVned been adniitted to the<o*thodox pandieon, 
many parts they set a sha^kis stone or stock, dr 
i d littte heap of earth, to ^^gresSidt or god- 

^^^■iH«rit'tl^y''tMmaelves./m priests 

a|d Wdions, i4ite 

fc%^,<rf';tlis;'g*Bat Hindtt' dehm;:^<A. 








• 

go on side by ^de, and tfe" ^ 


Wcffship^. in 3 ie is not 

‘ idaal It is abo vicarious, foritibe sde dS 
e fiialufoan priest He repeats the 
offerings; WMrriiipper 

■ as apart temple worship, the most 4 

hinctionary is the gwu, tvho initiates. 
propeiiy brought up Hindu boys into Ipiritoai 
wbi^Msmg in their ears scone mystic syilalffes, 
sueb imtiation a man is not a Hindu ; his 
have ncff complete efficacj', and he himselt will be .1 ” ' 
demned to the cycle of rebirth. On this account 
who have put off this ccs^otnony will have it pe5 
when they are on their death-bed. The- gums a^ 
spiritual jneceptors, advise their discipks <m ' 
matters, hear the confe^ons of the penitent, and 
deep veneration. They have becnr described as w 
working clergy of Hinduism, as tl» one force whidi , 
serves to promote an ideal uf moiality. 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa contain several important 
planes of pilgrinufe, visits to which do much to keep 
alive the flame of religtom faith. Chief amcu^ ilMse 
is Puri, which contains the far-famed rinrine of Jagaimath, 
an incarnation of 'Vishnu. Hese ail t^istes ihay. eat 
trgether of the holy rice which is dhttribitfad 
them: in the presence of gpA caste : 

are bbUterated, and all are dqual. The Blidh |iba or. 
Car Paithral, k whidi the imig^ of Jaganffllth is pk<^ 
on hb car and rides: in |iaro(sesrien down a baioed 
attracts 'itomri^. mtidritfM^^:v;T1h6;/la^^ is 
.«po^ bkfch, ifirii' 8tnnq^€ltinIms;^'llf^^ is 
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vlie '^sm, dj[pip!gd.'-.<y ^ de«g^^ . oy 'yiticydateii. 

L w^stai^lti ia oi^ ti& ap^|«(||e, oar. wttn tte fa^jWr jol, tiie 
\ «dtebHit!!M j^bici^ d pi^g^^imae^ «© 

ss^^lwsS ojPl^iaload % CM^as^ and Badyaditli in; 

'aa^^'lbe "lidetteied peasant in many 
^#|lj|jo<;’'pEbi»r. a^ '‘^ota ■ Nagpur wouli^ i>e Iwrd ‘put 
'ndnetlidr he uras a Vaishnava^ or a Saiiitu 
howew, there is a sharp line of sectatiwii 
'’ The difien^ between the sects lies in the 
ifll^^S.yykhla hctaii looks to grant him mukti oar salvation, 
j^iie^^eswiikMi hum rdn^fnation. This is not a matter 
p^di^diied with the present life, but with the hereafter, 
4^ reflect therefoafllKhe ideas of the Hindu propar 


-||3Bre a different |^ane from those of the animistk; 
%; Hindu already described. Tl»e Saiva looks to ^vn*lto 
Isawe him, and of salvatum is pantheistic inihat 

> it. means tbe los8;^|i^tity by absorption. The ¥W«h- 
* luuna or wor^j^ji^d VtsHMiti loathe tl^ idea til loss 
i;d. BSs fa^ » baaed on a conccftthm of a CkJd 

^|j^KK|^j,.,at3d ht; bc^'to gabt salvation by kkoAhV.i^^ 
^ iteweid a personal defty. As Sb <»e(nge Grterstm 
;-,|>| 0 |^:ibd commeolafy op ^tbHJuid 

? <ked«(^a|iaiab©j cae^^ 

i»-..oeaai,. ire id ^os,ineiiib»fe 'jhicorpoiaii— » 

RRi.^at a, modiati Hmdu fwold say 




the Vaisbnava % prd eoa ^B Miil di^ 
the l^d thy‘C»o4l^-4»d.l%i«^^ 

' •:|fe|ttils*tbe mhA .'tSkaritetto 


i I t , ^ 



to me ^ ^ 

yft:b^0^ed'lt3.i^. .so 
:r 'llE^'I'duual pemxoality. 'yi§:^T- 

llg tWni s^, which i* iray in 

that hf Sinas, vi$o wmai^ lu^ve female |idsf^pie 
^ <aF^‘Phii^ ( 4 ^ in oiie or other of 

:gqd(l|te Sivaj via,, Durga, KSli or jPSrvatir 

in»;|;odde^ is comnitmly addressed as Mother, fmt thsi 
denofies destructive energy rather than'inaternal^endrav^ 
XtBS». Their stai^thres are the T&ntias, and the worship 
is assodated with blood oSetings. the sacrifice of 
goats, etc. One extreme branch indulges in sfecret 
orgiastic rites of indescribable indecency ; even ^his 
miy be said to have some scriptural sanction, for the 
adoration of naked women is inculcated by one of the 
TSntras. ^ 

Other sects hai-e sprung ujp^^in which the worship 
of the puru, i.e„ the founder of the sect or its present 
hdi^ over^dows and almost suppl^ts the wordiip 
of the godhead, whom he interjireti|’''i^, or represents 
among, pien. *'rhe neurotic hysteria' ^^iudi underlies 
the seeming impassivity of many Bbng^is has also 
to the creation of small sects, in which worship, what- 
ever its esoteric meaning, appears to verge on sexual 
piania. A sect of this kind, which recently gained 
some notoriety, combined a quasi-religious frenzy with 
erotic oi^es, its founder having ordiuned the adpration 
of nude women, who were rejmesented as. hacatnations 
of Kali. ■ "lilte-' 


During the last century there has li 


.revival 


a$ tound ejipresaon 

ISBCuons. 

attempts 5are made i 

:b rationahze 


r, there is a 
litii^toms and 



I) ^ 4? ^ \l4 ' 1 
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jj.wiifciii is i}i«; Bniiu^'- 4 .tii|Ni^,,.ltoy 

f itimd^ by jRajsi »4m MqJm l^f '{iffj^^ juaA 
Hi^iety moulded to its present lorm by Kemw €&^dra 
Sea (i83S-S4). Tbe tfoctiines >whicb it pniessoi M 3 t» 
to tboee of Unitanaaism,. It Ims not mi^ 
imn^cal strength, its adherents humboing mdy a lew 
^ thoa^ando, mostly Bengalis. There has also been a ddd^ 
^ ^derable di^emination of the paathdli^ beliefs known 
L as Vedaftiaai % a body called the Rimkrishaa Missk^ 
pt': Its lou3nder was RSjnkrishaa Parahatnsa {1834-86), but 
t J^*dhief pr^tagonis^vias SwSmi Vivekdntnda. ’*diO died 
Vjli 1^2 ; among its numbers vms, a gifted Eurqiean 
huly, fh^Ae Si§ter Nivedita (Ma^hret Noble). Its 
nKMt cfu^teristic leatures are atT ardent natiiK^st 
' ^ spirit ‘<^:3b(^k!riuu» 


j| meat.’ Aether new 
by Dayamuid 
d in the Im^baj^ 


Smaiwati (x 




'Or ,-be'" 'toted in i-to' ' 

’ "iltoilniH^ans; A. recent writer .di^ an iHr%:^t'(’j|raE^ 

;'. ' Bie^||i'* (w^ch apftoed in titie Moslem W4^ld^0i0i^S^^'^i 
19 x 4 ); them into four classes, 

. mij|ority, ifhad in Western thought, who liVe^ 
hoti^ 'line of tnihodoxy "and heterodoxy, (i) The 
steeped iii -the KorSn and traditional ideas. , 
(e) Hlfe illiterate masses, who in addition to a&^ting ^ 
the orthodox jwsition, feed on distorte<| and unauthenf 
' ticat^ traditions and superstitions, often of Hindu . 
,(m|^n. (d) The hetercsdox, who follow the teaching 
?; ojf the Pitd'and Fakirs and a corrupt {dim of Sufiism.’* 
These Pits or teachers a^ Fakirs or ascetics, “ like the 
Sufis, speak much of loi^ 'pnd union with God under the 
J^ptre of the lover they ang^df>erform 

oth^ (ieremon^ urwjj^ the tidtoici& of some narcotic. 
They jidso praise ^ ascetic ej^i^cises of the 
system of the Hindus. The number of thdr adherents,^ 
IS u:^aTas>mg. ' ^ 

has witn^^d a revivalisflhoveraent, 
ateicisti'^^mation, among the Muhammad^of Bengal, 
whidh is "as remarkable as the rehewed Hffeigth and 
'f vitality of Hinduism. A centery ago,” wrote Sir 
WUliam:.-||inter in his emy Enf^’s^^-0^h in men, 
yi’l^&^danism see^Jo -^dj^' olffnai^kMi 
Rn liln^ In the m^il|j^ aere^'^toace 

I We tbe"1du*alman i^nendttvis of f^y 

' Jearxiing caktdy carried cai the rhotiae of their Hith. 
i But the Musa|mln peasantry of Bengal had rdapsed 
P iftto A nKW^Ii^ breed of , drcudiai^ Hindis, not one 
IB. to >vi^o§'CQul(yiii^..the mma-m rimple creed. 


. whose repetp^? 

, ihl^ ys^:--ail:y®a^' 


the ^ rimple creed, 

matter of ^unconscioas 


ladans. 



Ihhasnmatoi 'raaa^xH^im^ ba\'e !iiran| 


p-'td' -dishdef, o 



g the : 


er to rote 
idte|M’ fnto 



dioCttilMS 





mu 




’'vR^’jllllbi^ te^;t 3 iat the eaififh' '|s'';’]&^^^^t||Mf 
9|p ii^d^ for^His ««sris4fl||H 
and mver %iix se^aHjp^’ 
fdPl^ so doing he wilt n^lect the shm6i^Si||^^^^-’ 
schismatid^^ei^ which ib begui9i|||||^piiyi^'' 
omi^ects among the educated Muhammadans d|Hb<sa‘ 
isip^ of the Ahmadias, which was fotinded 1 ^|P^tza 
Gdbhn Ahmad (183^1908), a native of |Cadi8n^in tW 
Punish. The chief differences betwe^|||i|jj|||jG^ ortfaodov 
Mi;^mmidans are as follows. Tt^lj^^Bl^lieve that 
a nai|i 4 > or Messiah will appear convert 

unheliei^l^l^at the edge of the Ahmadias 

deny that %hef« will he any such ids^ni^^and declare 
that the true H^^iah is Ahmad, who came to ^ablish- 
IsMm by peaceful means. Other Musalmans hold thalf 
the KorSn is the final divine revelation. The Ahmadias 


hcM that divine 


, still continues, and that 


.^mad was h specially favoured recipient of such revelai'- 
tion, Th^ d»Ktrines have a strong anti-Christian bias. 
The orthQdo:;^ Muham’^l^dan belief is that at the end 
of the world Daijal, who is the }>ower of evil, a kind of 
Anti-Christ, ^11 hold rule until Christ appears and over- 
throws him, with the aid of Mabdi^ when the wbo% 
world convcrt^^ IslSih. I^TUunadiafi identify 

Dajjfl} w^ the teachir^^^eCl&^a Chund^j^hit^ 
they declare to be falsejSpey that tha 
has come to 

nnssions. The Christian account <jK||||||p|^«H|||H||| 
. and resmarecti^,of Christ is im 

^ Itot ris^sem ||^ dead, but recovered h:«»D the 
; he not i$(%nd^to heaven, but canie to 

^^llpiainstaQ India to l^ch to the lost trib^ ^ 

‘ fym^iilll^ Im dk4, and wa^ptied, at ^nagarin 







<» osstriet 
lormer being 
armies, while the latt^ 

0^^'* t’ The general ccmduaion i^ ^ feik>wa:}^^ 

^ j^ward Gait, \who estates the 

d^t^toent at four m^ons at the mc^.:; “ There 
XM|4|ie!!^on a$ to the origin oin^ of ^hose 

ol Jpe better dass ; the^mffildence bet4teii tiw ' 

and dark complexion ot the ordioary villagicd^ 
the fear skra and feature of soine of €he 
gently is ap^mrent to all. . . .Even in places where the 
gend'al i^ppearame of the MnhammadW most closely 
reSeroMes that of their Hindu meighbcmrs, there are 
often casf^ of 'atavism, where the full eye, Semitic 
^ 99 ^ i^tme and strong beard show unmistakable 

e of lefitlgn blood. It is not mtiterided flSat even 
gal l^^Q|ior the ordinary Muhammadans are all 
iy Iimto descent? but it is certain that, of the 
.)Mi«n|tierf those who are wholly Indian or in whom 
« greatly prpponderates, forpa by far 

tiffi lai||oi ^pbrtion ” ’ » 

p^- Aakmm is a term a|>plied that primitiwJ! form 
lihmligim ^ tdiich the bafis i» " t1^ Wief whicb explauts 
primitive man ti^ .Constant imigements and changes 
in the wortd of thua^&y the thorny that ev^yit^ect 


whidb 


It dOf^ ' 
thisbd^ 

'■■aiura.v^ 


i afetivity to af6ect hin^ in 

pi hy a life aild will like^'iiis own//^Tt pe^dii|| 
|Mth s|>irils, neany 3U of whom ar^puMp^l^ 
pprofatsa^^^man b to 

I el^M^'llH^f in spirilUgi 

cSjumself in^MW^inaiy.hMip 
demonolafry. The s^aflts 
dodhg ^fmlf^hout any local hal:Ht«||M| 
■ of being rep&asted,^ ojr they may |H 


in semier'Ot 


armnate or manir 






Ijj km * 

a iHied by Mm actu^a 

; 6b}€ct. ^!ll3i6y naay livfe in a t^^i^ill, a rockj- a river, etc. 
Or they may/-ite representor a little h<^p of earth, 
a log of wood or a stone, which may be left in the rough 
or have some crud#carving : in one place I have seen 
a pair of wooden dogs -and a low wooden seat placed 
at the shrine for the spirit ‘s nse. These objects are 
generally smeared with vermilion, and at them libations, 
offerings and sacrifices are made. ^ 

Natural calamities, the failure of crops and „||ie 
sickness of cattle arc ascribed to the anger of eyd spirits. 
The cause of illness is demoniacal possr^dn, not in- 
sanitary conditions or the anopheles mosquito. Flie 
^remedy lies not in medicine, but in exorcism. V||rds 
''and exorcists are consequently important persoff^es, 
while witches are dreaded as the natural enemies of 
man, Tlus* belief gives rise to. brutal murders; in 
Singhbhfli®, when the Mutiny of 1857 caused i^porary 
breakdowTi of law and authority, the Hos made a dean 
sw^ of all wonum wliom they suspected to be witches. 
' Nor is this belief to be vwmdeiMSi at when women thera- 
sdves have a firm conviction of th|ksupematural|js>wers 
for* evil and dedare thcmsdves|m^ witches. A few 
years ago inJPalSmatt a cultivator, who was watching 
his ccctoa bvlifeit. returned home to find that his child 


had jim In front bf the house an old hag was 

crooching on the ground. Sl^^ swept a mteh of 
earth quite cjeaiii «l«d on if hajyHpd the body of a dead 
vok with its head pointing .j ^B^ iace wh«e the ^dd 
lay. Behind it were the of three gmshopp^. 

■ and behind them again fiv-e clay figures representing 
These she poshing forward, as if to ^ack 
tfcb hmise, intttt€rii% strange incantations to hersdf. 



Amtmsm is still reltgi^j 
bat is cM&nei to 



them it » yielding I 
which has b<!t*n aptly ' 


pjsteady- advance of HpHllIESlKi!l 
to a hoa constt^ctor absorb- ■ 
ing rival faiths. “ It winds round its opponent, crushes 
it in its folds, and finally causes it to disappear in it» 
Cajmcious interior.” • *; 


Mention may be made here of the movements, half 
rd%ious and half agrarian, that from timj to time occur 
among the {a*ople of Chota Njigpur and the SantSl 
Parganas. They have a direct connection with agrarian 
unrest, and show signs of the influence of Christian 
ideas, which the recipients have, distorted rather than 
adopted, ,A new cult of this kind arose in Ranchi in 
r897--9<3. its founder being a Mimda named Birsa, who 
was^ an apostate from Christ ianity. Hi.s teaching was 
partly spiritual, partly revolutionary. He proclaimed 
that the land btdonged to the jieople who lutd reclaimed 
it from jungle, and no rent should be paid for it. They 
should risp, tixpel ail foreigners and rule tliemfelves. The 
guns of their enemies would be turned to wood, and their 
bullets to water. I'here was but one God, one day a 
week should be observed <is a sabbath, and the worship 
of other gods and devils must be given up. They must 
lead clean tivrs ; murder, stealing and lying were to 
be n.‘garded as deadh' sins. Birsa hni^lf professed 
to have received divine revelation d^||||| a thunder- 
storm — an idea based on the messag?'. delivered from 
Sinai amid thunder and lightning. He asserted that 
he was Mie Messiah and claimed divine powers of healing. 
AH who did not join him were doomed to destruction 
in a flood, which would overwhelm the world and destroy 
^ but those were with Birsa. His crusade brought 
about ah ' armed rising of the deluded peasantry, which 
t^eatuly put down, and B|rsa died in jail ih 1900. 






its- teiiiliu- befwfe:' ^ 

.. ilei^ pnsssare of Bmfemwilwi? l»ad 
W the pewle, ^ pMjMOition of Hindu 

fMiill^ th^xMKber of its^.foUowiars. Ctoe luvouilte 
ij§||p^ ly dehatos m the rival merits of 

tlN'two;i^gioi». death being tlw penalty of defeat; 

tlw judge vwis a Hindu prince, the verdict was 
a foregone conclorion. ^ Many of the chief princes* 
says % Sankara Vtjaya. "who professed the wicked 
doctrinl of the Buddhist and Jain religions were' van- 
quished in scholarly controversies. Their heads were 
then cut off with axes, thrown in mortars, aiul ground 
to powder by pestles." The intolerant fu^ of ^e 
Musalmin invasion destroyed the monasteries, which 
4Wiereo the chief centres of the faith, while the monks 


woe eithfld slain or sought refuge in and beyond the 
Hiinalayas. Such a clean sweep was made at Bihar, 
for instance, that when the rude Musaliito conqueror 
sought for some one to explain to him the contents 
of the great monastic library, not a sinig^ mih could 

be found who could ' 

Survivals of Bud®nsm can be traced w the colt 
of Dharma .among the lower castes in ^ ^ 

the Ulterior it Ungers tm as a lylig^ only in Orfesa. 
There it is profes^ by a few thousand weavers, whose 
of Sarak indicates their descent from the Si^vakas, 
an order of Buddhist mosdes. The only places where 
it is the active reU^on of a considerable proportion 
of the pr^mlation arc the extreme south-e»t a^ iMMfh 
trf Bengal In the former there are neariy 
Bifddhists, mostly Maghs, the descendants of emigrants 
ixtm Aiakan. Thar rdSgion is a debased fcMrra oi 
inddhism iitfwted bo^ by Hinduism and Anirnkm. 
IIk faith is the moimtaiAotis eegion 
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of ^klcim and Darjeeling, where its adhi^nis 

siiCes, mostly Bhotias and LepchaS. , |{&re 
|3cii^ploi of Buddha's teaching are so deefdy dverlai^l 
demonolatry as to almost unrecc^nizaHe. ,%e 
lai&, or priests, who congregate 
feared by the people as having mysHHo® ■ifSovraP^d 
av«^ evil rather than revered as spiritual leaders. 

The worship and ritual have several interesting 
features, of which an admirabft dtiscripti.ni is given by 
Mr Claude White in Sikhim attd Bhutan ; “ Most *tie 
tenets of Buddhism have been set aside, and those retained 


are Ihst in a mass of ritual, so that nothing temains 
of the original religion btit the name. Tire forni of 
worship has a curious resemblance in many parlieulars 
to that of the-Ronlan Catholic Church. On any of their 
high holy days the-intoning of the chief lama conducting 
the ser\ice, the responses chanted by the choir, sometimes 
voices alone, sometimes to the accompaniment of instru- 
ments, where the deep note of the laige trumpet strangely 
resembles the roll of an organ, the ringing of btdls, burning 
of incense, the prostrations before the altar, the telling 
of beads and burning; of aindles, the processions of priests 
in gorgeous \'estmems, and ev^en the magnificent altar's 
surmounted by images and decorated with gold and silver 
vessels, w'ith lamps, binning before them, even the side 
chapels with the smaller shrines where lights burn day 
and night, add to the feeling that one is present at some 
high festh'al in a Roman Catholic place of worship. " 
Outside the temples the cliief religious observances 
;■ are tlrei constant tiuning of prayer wheels, the erection 
ptiiyer flags, the wearing of charms and anudets 
*and the fepetition of formul^, in particular of Om 
Mam Pa^bae Ham — ^mystic sables, meahing literally 
” Ob, the jewel in the lotus, ’’MiSch are bdieSNIpto ensure 
salvation. . Worship is aidlld by mechaiA^ means. 



■ ..religions, ■ ^ ^ 

The prayer fla^ are mfsreiy sfrips of 4iott<«n ♦ 

^yera ^ftted on thm. which are attachel^o, 

•S aWng or^fastened to long bamboo 
flutter in the wind, the prayers.‘aTe boro^. to 
of the spirits. The prayer wheels are cylin'-h^rs ol wvod 
or.metil containing prayers printid on f 
^»n wheels are carried on the person and »y 

hand.lSi|e wheels, containing thousan<h «* praym. 



are worketl by waiter |iower. there aro ais*^ in^r 
wheels inscrilxd with prayers whch " 

hot air of a candle. In all cases the when c - 

tl^coiiweof the sun; jf you turn it in the 
you bring -down cur^s ; 

Oiristh^ itj^itBtarj^^tpnse was 

at piiP^> who first came 
tbe sixteenth century. 


^ REUGIOKS ypi^.: 

fo^oircd early in the eighteenth century and succeed^ 
in esAablkhing stations in Nepal, and even at 
in addition to those in Bengal and B^ar. £rst 

Protestant missionary »as , who sotted in 

Caldtdta in 1758, ana^fftHjArst organized Protestant 
mis^on was the Serampore Mission, which was Parted 
by William Carey towards the close of the 'i^hteei]||^;- 
c^ury. So far the most fruitful field for the,«EdgKnnaty 
has t)een not the plains of Bengal but the hSjU^Bll&c^fy 
of Chota Nag{)ur. ITie neo-Hindu 
rise of the Bvahmo Samaj have* checkc ir epUpprpad m 
Christian propaganda among the higher class j^iadus. 
More success has attended work among the fowgr classtjs, 
such as the Namasudras in the sultry swamjft of Tk'ngal. 
But the greatest progress has been made among the 
aboriginal races of Chota Nagpur, espt'cially in Ranchi. 
Out of eveiy 100 district thirteen are 

Christians, the total of native ccwiverts being 

177,000 Of doubli- for the whole of Bengal. 

%re the wmk of the C^^Ban missionary is facilitated 
by the fact that the aborigH^ is not tied by the caste 
systerh like the Hindu. Conversion does not entail 
excommunication with consequent severance from the 
family circle and loss of rdl share in the family property. 
Other influpn<'.*s which work on the minds of such people 
as the Oraons are explained as follows by Colonel Dalton ; 
“ The Supreme lleing, who does not protect them from 
the spite of malevolent spirits, has, they are assured, 
the Christians under his special care. They consider 
that, in consequence of this guardianship, the witches 
and feJWfc (i.e., evil spirits) have no power o\nr Christians ; 
and it^^>^erefore. go^ for them to join that body. 
They Wthught that ' V Christians 

^ one gresrt sacrifice has been t^i^ and tJ>i^^^ .|fc||j^those 
vHIb ape baptised do not in.^fact reduce 



Fig, 64. ^ Pmrmm 

: the doctrine on wlw^ t4ir ^mpk 


t of (3 tes | i ^ ''“*‘*7 

of ^9**- di»riis|. «W« 

liaft riatti hv 114,000 or ;5^ f>^ 




I Catholics 



i;: vhkh 



otW deUfd^aticH^ ■ ' ■■* 

Ir , The^Hj^i* hut few mei^fes o]f,ol,^.j_ ,-«..--,--v. - ,■ - 
represented by 

y^iarwarfe : "^me of these^ h|ye becon^^^fei<#W^''* 
c^hhtry^of their adpption/^ii npinher uStong them 
of tjie richest merchants ih'^^^al. Utere are, hov 
some celebrated shrines of the Jains and Sikte, i ^ 
attract* pilgrims from fat and wide*/ Patoa, 
birthplace of Govind Singh, the foui^^|t‘g^^ 
rhilitary brotherhood, and the site is a^Mphy a 
temple containing his cradlp ilp4 shoes, llli^'ire ako 
Jain slmnes at ParasnSth, whrch is a sacred mountain, 
having been the scaae of the Nirvana, or beatific antnhi' 
lation, of no less than ten of the rkified 

saints wl%a(i^ the object dl Jain j|d^no»;i,%ni Pars- 
vanath, the last these, the moui^|i» taken its 
name. ■ ' • ' 


CHAPTER XVI 

LANGUAGES 
I ndian languag«» 


■ Ikrea 


wtktg to one or other pJ‘Jor^i^$tic 
Indo-Euro^. 

Omy^ese. Th^ j*ria<apal Iftdo» 

Itogali, Bihfe, JHhjdi* 


•-WW* -j,., TT "— ^ - y ■• » ., w. , WJ, ^ 

Austro^Apfei^ 

, ^ the by Oraep. Malto and 







ly spqtKen 


|^'if%|ponants||p<i oroKcn voweis 
^^WeigntT to fhaster. Sanskrit i 
l^'dttcod whole^e into thfe' modern 
consequence Zf rifiich sbt^e' 
uniateiligible to the uneducateSP^ 

, ;,|s^'>fdihle of cultured Hindus. The Mu«i 



and Arabic words, producinj^^ ; 
called MusalmSni Bengali. ^ . 

BihEri, Hindi and Urdu arc distinct 
are grouped together simply because i 
tinguished in the census returns. ‘Pc 
■'called Himiustilni, which is, '6t;i^l|; 

^smacular of Hindi spoken betw^R H 
It has, howewer, spread all over Northern 
a lingua franca. Urdu is a Persianized io 
i.e., the Pe.rsian character is used for., 
number of Persian and Arabic i 

to ^ ,viocabuIary. Hie great* hiajolKHir^^r^' 
of however, speak neither HiilS 

BibEri, which the Hindus call Hindi and tl^j|(^ 

Urdu. There arc three diajec^ bf Bih5r^*jtmoWn^ 
Bhoipuri, Mdgadhi and l^aithili^ All thrw;^writt 
ib^^eKali^ character, whidf^^ 

distbguisi® 
letters. 

has %e ''M 

is ^^t,.cach 

prdbewsive i 










lang0a(;e5^ 


. 

't 


my slave’s son was too oftea 
lumself entangled in affrays.*’ ^ 

“ "* “ *"■"* “‘•jects 

aft^he^BOnmon madents of village and jungle life— 

% instance, has more than half a dozen verbs 
forward.^, backwards, from 
ti practically destitute of expressions 

i^r ^sHjKuis and abstract ideas. ^ 

l>^lian languages, which are akin to the Tamil 
of Southern Jndl^, are spoken by other 
ab^l^nal tribes in the same area, e.g., Oraon or Kurukh 
.>y ute fWns, MSlto by the Maler or Sauria Paharias 
ot the Pai^ganas and Kundh or Kiii by the Khonds. 

Oomli, ^^her Dravidian language, has fallen into 
in our area, as the Gonds have adopted 
their Aryan neighbours. 

v^^^.^*^®-Bu«nainanguages arc confined ta %kkii«, 
JaJpaiguri, and consist of fifotia or 
^4il»faa, Li^ha and a number of Xeptiese tril»d Wuages 
witned after the tribes speaking them, .such as Hurmi. 

fimdar and Khambti, Limbu, NewSri, SunuwSri 
aj#>yaicha. 

?i« Assatn-Burmese langul^es belong th thrt>e ermmk 
:*aW Bodo, Kuki-Chin and Burma. iSat tarS 
^ .W Bodo Rr„„p aa. ,r| Tipnm or 

mother tongue of the Tiparas of Hill Tippera. a 
Wt^oUan race who appear to be identical with the 
Mrup of Aciikan ; {2) GSro. Which fias spread to Mymen- 
si^Wrom the Giro hills, and (3) Mech. which is used 
!f Jalpaiguri. The only languages of 

^p that 9^ spoken to any ment , 
are Manipnn, which the Mani{liris of Hill Tippera speak 

yWch is carrot among 

the hai the same State and of the Chittagoagn d 

Burma groupH represented hy BurmeiM 






CHAPTER XV 1 1 


, AGRICULTURE 
it 

The supreme eeunoniic iinwrlance of agricviltuic 
may be realuecl from the fact tnat tliu'C-fourths ^ tlie 
population are dependent on it for a Int•an^ of livelihood. 
censu'S of lyli it was found that in 35 

and in Bihar and Orissa 30 millions, subsisted 
lULftB^niltivation of land. Ihe great majority of this 
vast'll^ have no oa:ujj>ation apart from agriailture, 
while one in every twehiy of those ei^iagcd in n^- 
agricultural pursuits suj: 5 plements his income by owningj 
Of tilling some land or % working, at interv-als, as a 
^ labourer. It is no c.Kaggeration therefore to say 
that tlie succe«« or failure of the cfoi>s evaty year i? a» 


mattcar of vital importance. 

Bengal is practically free from any anxiety <m this 
account, for its harv'csts arc generally assured by an 
^ abundant rainfaU and the periodic m'eiflow of silt- 
■ feihm rivers. Bihar and Chota Nagpur an; more exposed 
the viosatudes of the seasons. Here dnought-s some* 
<aBse scarcity and have been known to culminate 
^ in femiae. Proyid^. how^. that the itonfaU is 


Thresh^ 

out in small farms, and the fields are often 
so tiny to be mere plots of land. That the land brings 
forth eriwttgh to feed the people and also to provide a 
surpWs for . export is due to the patient skill acquired 
of inherited experience, and to the hngal 
^ the Inhabitants, as well |s to the natural fertility 
ot thfe ; Its iMTOductivo po^fers little to manure. 






pMn W‘ 


i is so scatx:e t^t 

Straw, is nrade into calces for the domest|p firesv In 
Eastern Bengal, however, there is no need ^ artificial 
l^iUzation, for the land is annually enriched by the 
sUt deport of the rivers.^ The agricultural imjplements 
in general use are so Mniple as to be almost primitive — 
the ploi^h, for instance, is an iron*tipped share attached 
to a long pole — ^but they serve excellently for the 8 <mI 
they work. Forest tribes still practise nomadic cultiva- 
tion in Sikkim, the Orissa States, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and Hill Tippera. A patch of jungle is biimt 
down, and seeds dibbled into the stsil. which is enriched 
by the ashes of the trees. A few crops are taken, and then 
the people move off and make fresh clearings. 

Rice and jute predominate in Ifengal, where ria: 
is the staple food of the people ; in Eastern Bengal 
these two crops are grown almost exclusively. There 


is a greater variety' of crops in l|ihar and Ch0||i Nagpur, 
where the masses do not live on rice but on other cereals, 
such as maize, wheat and barley, and v'arious pulses 
and millets. There are three harvests in the year, 
called aghanij bhadtn and mbi. The ogham harvest, 
consisting almost entirely of winter rice, takes place 
early in the cold wt*ather ; the bhadoi in the rains and 
the rabi in tlie spring. 

Rice is by fai the most important crop, otcupying 
as it does from one-balf (in Bihar and Orissa) to twbfg^ 
thirds (in Bengal) of the cropj>ed area. '* The districts 
of Bengal." it has br*en said, “ a level area of nearly one 
hundred thousand square inile^ unbroken by a single 
hill, rich in black mould and of Imundless reproductiye 
fisrtaity, constitute the great rice-producing ai^ of 


Northern India." The Indian name of this cereal sho^ 
i the estimatioA in wWeb it is held, viz., ihan, meaning ^ 
supporter of mankind. Among Europeans in India rice in 
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I or husk is commoniy known as padiify, tWs;. 

i' a transliteration ot the Malay word padi. There 

' main crops, viz., in order of importana? : 

rice, called aghani or aman, which is reaped 
; fronf; N^>vemlK?r to Januaiy, the greatest of the thi^ 
(2) autumn or early rice, called av$ (from the 
■ San^rit .?SM or early), which is cut from July to September, 



Fig. 66. Trea«ling out the grain 

and (j) e-'w or spring rice, a coarse and Unimportant 
carkfy, chiefly rea[X'd in April. 

As IS well known, rice is aJmoi;t an aquatic, plant, 
which lltrives only under a thin sheet of water. Its 
growth IS therefore dependent on an adequate and timely 
sqpph' either from th<‘ monsoon, rainfall or from irrigation. 
*l|t? inost critical period is tht eml of September and 
Ociuter, when ^ter is essential to bring 




‘AQJRtCUtitiJRE' 




W' 


_ tant vnnter crop to oitatiaity. If the 
tiie i^asits either and the orop i&, piaurtidi 
or comjidete iaiil^. 

• Wheat and barley ^ not of much 'importance in 
j^pgid, where they are confined to the western districts, 
biit are cultivated extensively in Bihar, from wMdh 
there are large exports of wIk^ Malie or Indtan 
is one of the chief stajfies of >tl»e latter suh-prdpj^ 
and also of Chota Nagpur^ Marua (Etemine c0re^i/^^\ 
is a valuable mttle|: wbidi is raised in the same Sdila 
during the rains ; the grain is converted into flour a^d 
consumed by the lower classes. Other millets grown 
for local constunpiion are kodo {Paspalum scrobicuhtum), 
chdna {Pani 0 t^ miliacfum) and jmr {Sorghum vulgart). 


Pulses o| many different kinds are cultivated during 
the cold 'father in both provinces, the most extensively 
; grown being gram {Cicer aridi-num), which furnishes 
a sustaining food and an excellent fodder foi*?horses. 

Among the non-food crops jute easily takes the 
first place in value, for practically all the sacks of the 
world are made from the fibre which it j'iekls. Its 
cultivation is almost entirely a monopoly ol Bengal, 
where it thrives on almost any soil hairing the necessary 
depth and sufficient water to keep the soil moist. Out- 
side that province the <»nly large jute district is Fiimea, 
though a certain amount is prMuced in Orissa. Ihe 
area under the crop has extended with the demand 
for the fibre, till it amounts to three million aerts. 
A million tons of fibre are brought yearly to Calcutta 
to feed the local mills and for foreign export ; and it 
is Intimated that £2$,ooo,mu} are paid everj- year to tl|e 
agriodturists for the Iraw material. The crop is cut 
At^iust and September, and the stalks, made dp jnto 
^imdJes; ^ iminrarsed in water, 'fhe steeping prUoess 
is latown ai retting. After ubont three weeks,: the. 
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■'tWty.-- 

• 'sm.. 


stripped from the stem, and the fibre is separatM:. 

in water and beating. It is then dried in 
and made into hanks for dej^satc^ to market/ 

‘ fibre crops of minor importance are san hemp 


, u X'fc' ' 




district; ^ 
are grown ^t^aViky, the .|Mrix^|ral^ 
Bnseed. re^sred, and nn^taid. Linseed is k>e 
c<pioKm &3£ ndant, which is, ct|^ivated 
of the oil obrained from its dilpiC, Sreamii^;'#' 

' gingeDy is also a ccnnnuai crc^*la eye^^ 

Cotton is prodticed on a sibali scale ^mesfic a^ ; 

> the locd cottons are short-^p^ infc^UpMic^ie^ ' 

^ There is an extopsive c^ivatit^ .^^^^jjl i ii»ti[|ii|il|^ 

^tinguished by the 

is a larger area under tobac^y^^* 

vince. It is raised almost cver ^P esMHWPf ^^jP™^ 

for honylli^, and on an extaS^p-aacaiWS ipim de^ 

export, liir North ’Bihar, C otKl^^lbar^- 

Jalpaignri. The leaf is exported 

is made into dgars smoked by the 

the Burma cigars of the market are 

* Lastly, there are three special 
furnish the raw material for impoiriii^^^il!l|H|||^ 
indigo, cinchona and tea. The 
extinct, the cultivaticm of 
beim stopped in 

(from the poppy exudati^’ 
poj^y capsules), in the 
' ctdtiscatioii; <'of indhfo, . mice 

tlnf .i^ithetic dye hiade'in 

-the g£^ prices commPhded'^^ 

Tt; ^a,.gi[l '.be^ , (^fipeared ijp . ^ 







I jalso two do3K>n gardens 

tnino^ concerns in Ranchi, 
is .unnecessary in most |>arts 
iM.. raison lo complain of lack 
pl|pfeoi^®iPi^jessentml the cultiyatitwi of rice 
jBii ^|^ ^|i^. Bihar- airf Chota Ragptir. in the’ 

P^^P&t;.liaipi^he water r|Bis quicldy off the slojies, 
jlpi^^t' t^;lfaher lands are jlxm 'dry even after heavy 





co(meryafc^ ,tticr:^^;.T|^ ■ 

• «£ terraced 'fields 

tliey .'have' earthen banis at the Inwer 
r4ain the water, which passes down ftom fi&d, to jp^ 
;miristemng each in tom. '"■'/-X'M 

' Ajj ii^jenioiis system of irrigaticm is practise in SOTt|i^ 
Bihar, ahd more particnJarly in the Gaya district, wh^ 
the people impound the di^rage water and sd^ press 
the rivers into service by divertir^ tbe/Wter*ffo tl» 
land cm eitiwr side. There are thousanidS of artiSciaJ 
«reser\^oirs made by means of retaining embankment‘s 
constructed across the line of drainage, and a netwo*!^.. 
of artificial channels called pains Icadi n^ro m^the iji^' 
to the fields ; some of the iattca,#re. ten|(||piw|p!f' 
in length and irrigate hundn^Js ^ 

forms a remarkable and inge^q^^ystenpRIilffiwfflP’ 
irrigation, which is admirably suppi^^ted,i^^^i®|i^||||kiij 
in which the w*ater i> distributed . hcflwi' 
refaim^d in them by a network of lo|r bap||fej|^fc__ 

In Bihar and Chota 
is common in the cold weather, 

by a simple ieccr appliance like thiS^||jBSj|^ted in fig«..j 69 . 
This consists of a long beam or b^bai^^^p|K'on"an 
upright forked post, which serial At 

one end the beam is weighted stontf/^ |BftsS of dri<Mi 
mud or a log ; at the other a bucket 

attached. The rope is puj^^pfh ral the bu<;ket is 
immersed ; as soon as tlie relaxed, the weight 

attached to the lever raises the bucket. ^ water 
is then emptied into ike chann^.. leading lf>*me>’ferid. 

There ate severs^ canal iq^lenis nkwprk 

t^ldjl^btriaries, wbleh are an inst&ip^^Paiintt 
iluluKes, scarcity ;^d famine. l*be '^^^ranals, - 
off hpn tte river Son, irrigate t»>g^trir 
of ^dSiSlI^ smallear areas in Patiia;mii4^^ya. 








wMaa Oumis. wlucb, derive tfieir supply maidl^ frout 
i tiie . MahanadJ, pertoirm a simtiar office fw Cuttack. 
J|et|peen them, these tw'o systems irrigate Boo,6oo acres. 
m ^all system is at work in Midnapore, and a large 



Fig. <9, Well imgatkm 


scheme has recently been completed ija ChampSran, 
by vduch tlM> Tribeni canal will spread the water of the 
Gandak over tlie north of the district. 
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CHAPTER XVm 

INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES^ 

Fkom an industrial point oC m‘W the country may 
be regarded as in a state of traiisition. Agriculture 
monopolizes the energies of the majority of the i)eople. 
The village is the main unit of economi* life, the vill^'e 
artisans supplying the simple needs of their neighbours, 
though some of their products, notably their hand- 
woven cotton cloths, have been supplanted by machine- 
made imported articles. On the other hand, organized 
industries and manufactures of considerable imjKirtance 
have come into existence within the last century. A 
large labour force is employed in t oal-raines, juter mills, 
tea-gardens, iron and railway works ; and labour is 
" becoming more mobile, scores of thousands of able- 
bodied men migrating every year to meet the demand 
of the manufacturing centres. Machinery is being eih- 
jrfoyed ^ an increasing extent ; factories are springing 
up in th^towns ; the joint-stock company coexists with 
the older and sii|||^er form of private partnc^rship. 

The organization of manufacturing industries lias 
not proceeded very far as yet, as may be realized from 
the statistics of conci?ms employing 20 hanck or more 
which were obtained at the census of xgii. Tlic result 
'4 was to show that there are 1466 wich concewl with 
.600^000 employh in Bengal and 583 with iS^.OOO 
^ in Bihar and Orissa. In the formji jn^iKe 

;;lhe jttfe mills and tea-gardens each acrou^W^i^^ 
the No province in India hif 



4 large feictory populatioa as Benga 
many jute presses, foundries,' brick and tife ■ 

printing proves, cotton mills, railvmy aiui ^i^^pieeriiig 
worjcs, etc. Tn Bihar and Orissa the extniu^km of 
minerals predominates over the manufacture of fimribed 
piquets, Iwo-thirds of the labour force .being engaged 
ioiPlning. The majority of the large manofociuring 
concerns arc situated in (^cutta and its i>eighbourhood, 
aneb are not only hnanced by European c^pit^, but 
directed and managed by Europeans. A few Indians 
are beginnii^ to ftdlow the lead thus given them and are 
starting various small enterprises for the manufacture of 
articles which were formerly, imported, such as soap, 
^matches, umbrellas, steel trunks, pencils, cigarettes,' etc. 

At i>resent, the chief difficulty in the organization 
and development of manufactures is the absence of a 
regular labour supply and <jf a settled class of operatives. 
I.abour in the factories and mines is iiitcrmit|^|||tl ler 
.than regular owing to the obsession of agriculw^ "As 
explained by the Indian Factory Labour Commission 
of 1007-08 ; «' The habits of the Indian factory operative ^ 
are determined by the fact that he is primarily an agri- 
culturist or a labourer on the land. In almost all cases 
his hereditary occupation is agriculture; his home is 
in the village irom which he comes, not in fSe aty in 
which he labours ; his wife and family ^inarily continue 
to live in that village ; he rqjularly remits a portion 
of his wages there ; and be rettrrns there periodically. 
There is as yet practically no factory population, such as 
exists in European countries, consisting of a large number 
of operefives trained from tbeir youth to one particular 
clsss of wcHrk and dependent upon employment at that 
wmrk for^^ir livelihood.** 

The flUgenous industriet; are mainly small hamdi- 
emfts worked with a^few tools. The blacksnuth 









miqm vj^ssels 

Jirtli^tli ife thrni^. Tl» stock4n-tiad& 
smi^ and silversmith Consists of a hole in the mud 
floor of his workshop, which serves as a fi^ace, an 
carthenwam bowl, fans with which to blow up thtjUfe, 
and a box of hatmners, pincers, chisels and other tools. 



Fig. 70, The {(Otter 
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Yet some of the products are famoirs for fineness of 
workmanship. *' The varns for the gossamcr-litu^ Dacca 
muslins were so fine, that 1 lb. weight oi cotton was 
spun into a thread nearly 253 miles long. w was 
accomplished' with the aid of a bamboo spinthe not 
much bigger than a darning needle, which was lightly 
]|e%hted with a peliet of clay.” Wondcrfldf $torie» 
aresttsid of the delicacy of the Dacca muslins. One 


lun 


duty 'cIotbu^„1l!|e plesraw tlwit ^ 
idling aeveif thicknesses of fhe jClothl Anotli^- 
was%ippceed to be , as light aiiSl tranapar^t as 
whei|^ its name of shabnam (dew). A weaver is said^ 
to h^e been banished from Dacca for neglecting to prevent , 
a cow from eating a piece that, had l^een spr«ul out 
on the grass to dry. which the cow mistook either for 
dew or a spider’s web. Again, to take the case of iron- 
work, a cannon made by a Dacca blacksmith in 1637, 
which may sUll be-seen at MurshidabSd, is 17I feet li^l 
and weighs over 7 tons. Another, at Bishnupur iff fi|P!, 
BSlnkura district, which is made of hoops or cylinders 
of wrougiit iron welded together, is feet Umg^d^has 
a bore of nearly a foot. V^'ith the.se prefa||S|^MhaTks 
we may pass to a survey of the principaaK^fe^es : 
the mine:^ industries have already bee 
in Chapter VIII. 

Jute manufacture, the chief mamifacfuiilii|^^H||p| 
in Bengal, is nearly si.xty years oM. the 
having been built bn the bank of thi HcH^My«nW54. 
There are now 57 mills at work., with 33, oms and 
677,000 spindles. These mills, which are Muated in 
(Meutta and its neighbourhoixl, consume fnW half the 


jute j^oduced in India and provide employment for 
200.000 jiersons.* The wage bill amounts to £3,000,000 a 
year, and the cipital invested to £io,ooo,ch) 0 . At present 
they produce only the coarser kinds of articles, such 
as gunny bags and hessian cloth. Gtmny means merely ; 
Sacldng^r wliich jute fibre is the cheajiest known material, t 
Tllfere are also a large number of jute press-houses iu the 
wune loca^ty and in the jute growing districts, in which * 
bid£^ is cairit^ tm, le., the |ute is pressed into ; 
thae st^dard bale of expesrt wt^hs 5 maunds or 400 liK 







'' ■ ■ ^tton' miHs^ 'ol imnor' .in#fta»ce, 
have b^n established in Bwigal dther Ibr siiliM| 
and weavi^ or for ginning andcleaning. Thftfirst 
mill in India was started n«ir Cak.utta in i8l8. Cott<^ 
bdng the staple article of clothing, band weaving stiH* 
a , widetpread cottage industry, though it has gr^t y 
iaUen off owing to the sale of machine-made articles. 




Fig, 71. The vittig* WadmnSUj 
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* As a nde only coarser hibrics are turned out. but itac 
mnslins are produced by the weavers of Bacea. The 
census of 19x1 ^ows that this industry ts t||ia means 
of subsistence of Bso.oco frersons. 

Bengal is the prindpal silk-producing province m 
Jfo annual output is estimated at 2.400,000 «». 
of v^ich less than a quarter is made up 



WF^. 




itiss 

iiiiL;'i'jW!&'^j'-i;^;:,^j^ .gQods, mostly those called kc*a ^. ' 

(of tvWch there are three branch^,, via*, ^ . 
spinning the new silk and weaivingl 
of |3^ter importance. By the end of the 
d^^^th d^iatury, Bengal silk had driven all competitors, 
excejpd and China silks, mit of the English market, 

. ,a^ part of the ne.Kt century silk was the 

largest ^tsspdrt. Production has suffered from diseases, 
TKmcisBgfj^’ Milk-worms and the rompetifion of other 
cooi^rjiifti weaving, in particular, has been seriously 
the heavy protective tarift levied in France 
tnamdactured silk fabrics. Iho industry is 
tlK>^>|l^rtkut in Murshidaba<l, the fabrics of which 
had a high repute; h( n; the old bandaim.es are 
Malda produces fabric, of mixed silk and 
bear picturesrjiic liames derived from the 
e.g. hulhuUhasnt or nightingales eyes, 
moon and stars, mazchar or river ripples 
j or pit;<'ons' oyr^. In addition to mul- 

bei‘ry’"-MiT>rm silk, a certain anuuint is produced in Eastern 
Bet^gal from , indigenous silk-worm, called niu^d and eri. 
Tht^is^abb a large output of (usscr (tussore) silk from 

the fditii' Worm. . •*. 

Bid manufacture of tea is tfie principal manufactunng 
f industry connected with agriculture. The experimental 
growth- of the Chinese variety of the plant Was introduced 
tato l^tjecling by Dr Campbell, the SupcrintaMlent of 
the .1 ; and the industry became established 

enterprise about 1856. Plantations 
q^ekly and spread from the, hills to (he 

the »u|rs of Jalpdguri : the 
latter was ^ned out in 1874. There 
lens in Ben#l^ the output of which in 
j„w,ooo lbs., alnip.st all black tea. Thn, 
[i|»as a high tepu^ion for its fine fiavour ; 






Sr ^ better the «» leel^ p>e iW 

i^s^tees OrWige P^oe and &oke%^Oraiig€s ^Pekofe, e 
Wng leaf next t6 it Soachong. ahd tl^ 

Ptekoe Soupbong, Tbe objectiMiftble method of rolbi« 
the leaf ; by hand, which is practised by 
has long been giv-en up, and machinery is etni^ed for 
the different process^ of rolling, dr3dng, sifting, etc. ^ 


Fi«. 7». A »i»g«rc«» pre** , ^ 

Bihar has practically a monoj>oly of iiHli^ m^tt- 
facturc, but the v;iiue of this monoprJy has lot^ 
diminishing o«nng to the manufacture of a P j-^*^** ^ 

dye in Germany. The pr«hiction i« only a third of wtet 

ttwas in iBgb before the ^ 

market. Scemfes of factories have been closed 
ta^n tb other "crops. The'gros.s annual outturn of in^ 
^^ aveniges . about 16,000 cuis.. vjdwxl at 33; 



as iligb^an am, aii ioM^la 
'jan*l thrice 'as mtich in ^i^ai. The btiife is 
liSSE^wifcd iti a crudely cn^ foim to Burma for majauk 
iaciur^, init cigjirs, but the local manufacture of dgarett^ 
H fev^Joiping rapidly in Bengal, while in Bihar the 
^ap^ilar Tobacco Co., financed by an Anglo-American 
has' set up a large cigarette factory, with 
^|)^p-date machinery, at Monghyr. 
y ‘ ■' 

.- ■ : ■'• ■•- 

‘'r''' - '' ' V r.. . ',i, ", . 



Sugar manufacture h^s suffered from the importaticH^ 
nf }H)5mty-fed sugar, but is carried on in small reSieriej^V 
m'jMv tin<h?r Indian management, in both pfovinoes. 
Moiiii-ses awre also niade by n^rly every cultivator with j 
the fxid <^:^naU roHer mUls wprked by bullocks, as ifli^ v 
72. The 'siii^cane is pressed 
4 thc: M^^ the juice extBicted is Mled inlihalloiy 




' pllEDil&cis^ of 

^ & fiotnsldi:^ Vi 



'« 0 ]^ 



jatn ]^ apf)Hdiicos< Tbe denaaisd .is Utw^fty 
s ttwtii, l<x larass and copper talce the ffece by | 
(■ aiid pon^lain in Earope. Hot c«dy are dcfflue^c aten^ , 
fiiMtdff of cojjper and brass in genml iis^the fc 
‘ among Ifuhanunadans and the latter amoa^ 
who have a prejudice against iron vessels— but • -every 
Hindu requires for his ablutions a brass me!o»*e^t3«d 
called a lota, and every Muliaminadan a spouS^ 
vessej^cahpd a ianti. which is exactly like a teapOt, 
without 1 lid. The shtqre of the latter is due to the. 
injunction in the KorSn that ablutions should be performed 
in running ^'ater. This cannot ahvays be got, and so, 
by a kind of legal fiction, water falling through a spout 
^ttfily the letter of the law; The industry is one of the 
few indigenous industries which lias not b<?en a^ected 
by competition, though the use of enamelJed article^ 
is on the increase. The maj?>rity of the braziers 
coppersmiths' fwoducts are intended for practical every- 
day use by a firt^ people, and ornamental work is ram. 

. Vegetable oils are manufactured in a few large mills 
and generally, on a small scale for domestic use, in sm^l 

wltHtt They are also hurgely usK^ for the anointment ‘ 

Sf the person; oil. in tact, takes the place of s^p, tl» use 
of which is a luxury not known to or in request amo^ 
masses. Formtjrly castor and other vegetable ^a> 
were used for illumination, but they.have been supplan^d, • 
>y:miported kerosene oil, which may be said to ^aVe 
; " a dom^ttc revolution in the economy Of ttes 

there;’ am; large bulk oil depots hi 
faW ta ' where the manufecture of 
been started; tjwmity' 








' made mam 

l^actorics, with Wiem Wmpinjg c^ipahl^ 

liriiing out ioo,o|p tins a day. 

i re is a considerable culture of laq in Chota Nagj^r, 
iitjfth of Orissa and the west of Bengal ; and^ lac 
is carried on in the districts of Rinchi^ 
M^bSn'un, BSnkura and Birbluun. *The crude lac is 
lliular resinous substance deposit^ on the branches 
twij^ 'of certain trees by the lac insect [Coccus lacca), 
^fech is a relative of the cochineal. Its name, derived 
fri^ri fhe Indian numeral lakh (loo.ooo), indicates the 
, myriafk of the young larvae which swarm from the 
The resinous encrustation on the twigs is called 
stick lAf.. Tlie encrusted twigs having been broken up, 
and the woody petition remov.trj, the lac which is left 
: alter washing is called seed lac. 1 1 is subjt ci ed i o various 
• of straining and melting to prodijce thin sheets, 

:i#hich fonn the shellac (A (“ominerce; or it is dropped 
^ .|i. rsi'^ten .state on to .smooth surfaces to produce 

(ttoi'i Sac. An increasing number of uses is being found 
;dr the product from sealing-wax to gramoplione rttords. 

Of other manufacturir.g concerns the principal are 
etJipneerj.ag and railway works, foundries, tile and brick 
msicing. paper manufacture (in mills near Calcutta) 
juiuting ; there are itver io'j printing pressK in 
tVsigai. Government itself is a large manufacturer^ 
hayutg a gmi and shell factory at ('ossipur, a rifle factory 
at IchitfHir, and an ammunition factory at Dum-Dum — all 
placos near Calcutta. The Dum-Duih biillet, a soft-nose#’ 
bullet which expands and lacerates when it strikes its 
Jjt, was so called from its being made in the place last 
t^nine and cindbona febrifhge lure product in a '* 
inDaijjec^g. Since 1892 tl^dn^ has 
|ai post offices at a ^eap prieg.; tomaty quiiflse 
IT pains each can b|.bought lor fouk^nas. . 
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# 'gc)l<i'''>i)d/iilv«r/>ii^^ 
^ Oait^. C^ctitta, Dlm^. Mui^^idAb^ 
in The speaality of Cattach is fine iEKgi^i 

■wdfk, lily} Maltese siIvk itligree. The ^wre into 
the silw is out is so fine that lao ie€#ta*ti jbe: 

got fr<^ a rupee's weight of silver. The spidery welb 
^ Wire: is manipulated with great skill, and artid^ of 
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Ffg* 74 < Stone carving at Kon&ralE^ 




c^tjFeme delicacy are produretl. At Calci^^ and Dacca 
fiepiHt^i "work is prdduced, and at Kharai^iur the artisans, 
make gold and silver fish with flexible bodies fonned of 
I t|ni% beaten ovftflappir^ * small cavity in 

i, of 'the fish ^sems , ''■; 

'\ ■ /lymry' cifirtdac is.'camP^n|l^w<''a sni;dt'...|iy^bet^ of-. 

K«^, T^ish^. 


itdtttitemjsfif dmiacteristic ot 


liiitr'iurt. 









Qm h tl^ absence ot |oi&»;^ tbe ^ 

so cBd^ having to j<Mi piec^ tn^etha* ii|pi.i they i 
rather make a small article ii^hicfa none are reqtiirefa 
than one made of several j^es which would ^ for , 




Fig. 75« iTory earring At Murshltiilwd 
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twice or thrice as mu£%. They will carve any figure 
but that Krishn^ as it is against thidr creeti to create 
or sell tj ^^p sity is ti*« Object of their worship. The 
industry 'fs^lshgutshing. It was intratiuced when the 

■ixr 



_ ,'■■ •^6fr!'t^^|||iyifbs to'.i^.'^'d.th^ 
'■'■it%;o«^.;di8affieat^, . for Stircb 'dainty, ^wt, 

|; , 9ia^'£mn#*i|Mc of stone toning raay 

in 0te temj^s of Orissa. In the opuuoti of Mr fe. Bi* 
>' the lltissa camrs acquired the 
ordinary tec^cal ^il in architectural d 
art has' known.' There is a pitiable re 
splendid art still struggling for e.xist«nce 
Oria^ Division, but unless Government ad6pts styne 
more effective measures for pjresemng it tlran tht»se 
hithesto employed, it is not likely to survive many yeafii. 
....Modem Orissa carvung is often not very inferior 
to the old work. In style it is much more inteicsfing 
than the better known sand-sfune can*ing of KSjputSna 
and the Ihinjab, which is fdten monotonous and more 
suggestive of fumitpre t.han*of architectural decoration. 
While the Orissa carvers are in no way inferior to, those 
of North-W'est India in delicate surface ornamentation, 
they ha\^ not hamjiered themselves by' the limitations 
of a wood-carver's technique, but have fully realiitedi 
the technical jiossibiiities of their materia] for j>rodudng 
Md effects of light and sfiadc suitable iQ|||k|^itectwral' 

Gold and silver embroidery is worked W Patiui and 
^ MurshidabSd, g<'ld and silver wire being woriced on caps, 
jackets and the trappir^ of horses and d^hants. SUk 
brqcafe heavily embroidered with gold and sih'cr wire 
are kincobs, a corruption pf kamkhmb. Mus- 

ics ^pmroideri^ by hand with alk or rolouml coii<m 
tiiitad, which ll^koovm as ka$ida$,4iKt produced at 
and imported to Turkey. -Cotton btoitodes dm- 
JjbgrQfMsd m the looms at th|l||fp»^ place go by the itanK 


MANUF#:tya^;- 

■0 ^tindofm. In Bi§!;iigal there is a considerable jprod&j^llttj 
bott for local aijd export to Europeiiimd AnstxaSia,' 
of hand^worked :flowered rnusMppianed "chicken” wcvk 
the Persian ckiktn meSRing cotton embrojdery. 
l^htascened work {p(.‘'W'ter inlaid w ith silver and bl{u:kened) 
called fw'drf ware (from Bidar in the Deccan, whence 
4t,was introduced) is turned out on an insignificant scale 



rig, 76. Fish traps m Beagal 


in Pninea and Murshidabad, Snndl clay models of 
figures of good design are made at Krislmagar in. Nadia, 
atid ornainebtal iMdti ly at Siwan In Siran and Sasiir.lm 
in SbAhabad. '‘^1^ 

Ijastly, mention shviiM fee made of fishingrwhitli 
is an importaaii|(industr>' in Bengal, where a million 
people are maintaintH} by Ahe capture and stde of fish. 
This figure, raoa’over, d 9 |l||toot take into account the 






■fc% . -i' . ^ ^ -. 



itegwiipfflSds. ;'.fi(^ds ^ ditehes 

\ af.-'jlfe .-ci<3^;df the' raite^., 


^ 1090 ^ ie(^dai. "."Jiish' is '4' 'Staple article ot 
lK''‘''^ad^;'it is stated ttot “ the fishe^lp&^liii^ 

;;r. fl(f'"the provijBce- are nowhere exceeded, ex|e|^/-|is ^ 
%4hose of the United States of America." 1^4 
heaver) the supply is unequal to the deinii|l4i£j0yi^|^ 



^ost, entirely from the inland fisheri^^ 

^''''; 'ptnui^ % the Bay of Bcng'al-’an: 

^ tike iG^ermen geaeraUy'ftre ^mte ignorahid|^ 
and large quantities of 

_ !■ this ■-cause alone.- -By-prdi4(^:';^^;'J^^ 


1:^-. 

C:; 





•AND-: MANUFACTURES ' 


of €^s of many spedes are <festi^ye4 y^lS^ ** Aj^ii| 
are. thrown Indiscriminately across rivers ai]d|#tnia 9 ii^ 
and no fish-ladders are provided.” Figure * shows 
i^ow completely a stream may be blocki^ for the capture 
of ^ fish making their way up rt. A Fishery Departnmit 
has b<*n started by Government in each province for 
the. development of the industry by the investigation 
and improvement of the sounucs of supply. 


CHAPT^ XIX 


COMMUN 


sn<^s9 


^ earli^ times the appear to l^| 

means ut intan^jpIPIpmiuniidJ- 

ruute-s, 

for wh]e^lp^|||^ufi!e throu,ehout'^^f^a|fcJfeid merchandise' 
was by tl^’Jslow^WJving cgu^Sjsjli^t 

or the^^jwSNb<lll’o<^...C.Thds<.- voaN^tnlt- were, 
owed exikcdt^i^’thdr as strategic W||^, 


the most imijortanl beifl|^a 1 
emperor Sher Shah (1540-^ 
frtnn Bengal to the Punjab 
Grand Trunk R(«ad. 1 


dbwhfidl of the Mug 


as lat^ 


nv, constructed m the 

e<i 
he 
he 
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as M It is on thd mero 
'Kitl^ tbe Eastern Bengal State Raiii^^ at' 

'and Lslmeair Hat. ' '■'■tiii'M 

The Bei^aitVacinir l^way is one of 
implant of all the raflway S 3 «ten^ for It* ccgsne^ 
with Orissa and Madras on the soidK aitiid 
the jCebtral Provinces and Bombay on the 44 

a!l6 serves Chota Nagpur and taps the Jheitia^ eobl-*- 
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Fig, 8o.*^C»rgo boats on the Ganges ^ 

field, access to which rdakes it a laige coal carrier. It 
Is a broad gauge line having termin«»,.at Ho^h 
and large w<»%s at Kharj^^hir. T h^m^^ ea: ' tte 
junction 0f the coast line to Madras ai^^be nuon line . 
to Nagpur. *’ 

'The Bengal and“ilbi^g^«sterh'’'^a^y.ha^ 
cally a monopjcd;^ of the tr4®^ Ncarro Bihar, 

U 't|^ ’iif|kicen the wo:i&ng of the Tirhut 




-rlltate .$i^y,:at %, ^ 
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to LcUcMsarat in Moh^hyr, Tifc Grand Chord ]^ej^iwhicli^ 
is used by the trains to I^mbay, extends near 

Asai^ to Gaya, from which it runs westwat 4 ,iM^ the 
Son to Mc^hjiJsarai. The terminus is at Howrahr'and 
there are large works at Idiiooah near Howrah ^j^pd at^ 
Jamilpur near Monghyr. ^ ‘ 

la addition to these railways, the Port Cominissio^ls ' 
of Calcutta maintain a line for the transport of gooda^ 
to and from the dorks and Jetties There are several,' 
light railways, as shown 'below; 
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Most of (hem run on District Board roads and are on 
the 2 feet 6 inclu;3|apgc. As a rule a certain percentage, 
usually 4 per cen^ls gviaranteed by the District Board, 
and any profits ^ovc that figure are divided equally 
b^veen the Board and the railway company. 

Tlie most interesting of the light railways is the 
Darjeeling-Himalayan from Siliguri to Darjeeling, a 
mountain railwm which at one ptunt rises to 7407 feet. 
The average graomnt is nearly i in 20. but in one iKirtion 
it iffas steep as i in 23. The gauge is only 2 feet, and the 
Une fadlows the Daxjfssling Cart Koad already mentioned 
with a few diversions. In sor^ places a quicker ascent 
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Waiter ftonuni^ are td ^ceptional imi>^rtance 
in Bengal, ^ere the river stn^ace, even in the ji^ season, 
extends o\w 5000 square jntl^..**Dai:^ tfee rains tlie 
greater part of Eastern Bengal is 'fl<^ed’ «pid under 
water; here the rivers and creeks serve f^ads, boats 
take the place t>f carts and steamere ti|' IfSEuns. '* Every 
one travels by water, a^ on a gaartret day in 






fiood^ tracts hundreds of boats wl b% i|jet coming 
frmn and going, to tlie bsizar. The ves'^ls are of eVillF 
i^ape and sdze, . ranging from the earthenWare pijg^hin 
in whi^h^il^h^ paddle themselves to sc 
ime hd|||||M^^ in the viSage, to the huge tli|i4tea^'y 
capable oi hdlding t6oo maupds cdjatc/' 

■ iSreHUra, both pass^<»f and cargo, wit|^ attenidant 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra m krUa the 
on owe side and Assain,'^ tin* other:; 




• Tibe'c^^ of ttie k ^aluml^^hl^ 

Junction of tlie <^n^|^.nnd Brahmaputra 
and is tlw eastern terminus of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way system south of the (Ganges, From tins place 
steAmers ruh to Nai^yanganj and Chandpur, conneieting 
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former with the railways of l)ac^8|||||t other 
\;)Ji<tstejfjp districts and at the latt^PM* the 

? Assam-Bet^ Ra^ ay. , ' 

„ . There is a cdnt iimous water route between Eastern 
'' fietigal ajttd^ilcutta, the ves||^s using whiih make their 

.'rf. ^'7"** 




iQiowit'a^.the 

Is ft syi^^ ol natura! .c})cftimelS,^^HHi|^ a ^ 
fidaf canals, by wMcb* the prodTiclH|pBtwn, Bengal and 
the Brahmaputra ttd!ey» is brou^lRb Calortta withont 
having to go the ■^ay of Jl^sgalu Their^lei^|th.'f!i 

^ over XT^IP&rs. The western temunos B'Calcotbi. 
bb|ectivewthe e;^t is BarisSl. the headquarters 
greay^Mjillllpng district ‘of Backergunge, 
2b(^|||PH|H As the traffic pa»nng 

the^lllNn]^IP^II|^'% million tons a yeaur, 
^iked at nearly foOTifeipons sterling, this 
regarded as one of tlie most important _syste m||| 
Inland channels in the world. There is also .a-tgCT W 
amount of navigation- on the canals proper, such 
Son and Orissa Canals, and the Orissa C-tmt Canal. 
traffic ^ong the canals has, however, largely dimtdtif^ 
owing to the cwnpetition of tlie railways. 


As in other imrts ol India, the people, thpwgh inde- 
pendent of imp^s for thdr foixl, rdy matidy on othog 
conntries for their clothii^, their manufacture 
and their luw^es, while the bulk of tha exp<^ 
of .agm^ttf^Pl products. The fordg^ tr^ -cenitW 
hi Calcutta, which, hmgeg 

the ol^iS^PPial of India, has a good to be oon- 
ridated ife cwnKsrdal Ofdtal. It is the natwal enriepdt 
^ tbq produce of the GaiM|^ and BrahmaptM^ 




mkrH and trade . % 

. 7 '', ^ ■ f' 

^>v4‘.on both as a receiving and distril»iti% 
tc Imy a improved by the construction 

ct uidHapiestablishment of inland steamer 

si-.mr< ! t is, ifl^lcl, tlie ijatural port of North- 
bring tbg one place w]^|e river, rail and 
c-'van ran be econpniically;,pH|^banged. , IRj?® 

>ti :i‘ ioreign trade is novv citiSI' bn 92 
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V'. .r, or only 12 millions less than 
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(i.:;r a.vJ Manchester combined ; exports account for 
55 miUii jad imptirts for nearly 35 millions. A small 
arootiiit oi foreign trade is als<j carried on, at Chittagong, 
w);Mh I'ttii^jamong, but i§ the lea,st in:i|||||^ant of, the 

se> c'!, 04.;ife (4 India. 

fty lar ila? most valuable' of the expoHI is jute,' raw 
and manylaetured, which ilpresenis two-fifths of the 
ej^xci t:-, atid tine-quarter of tlbe total foreign trade. Th(; 
fat t that value of fh^j,^|^^red jute sometimes 
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exoaeis that of the &w fibre shows the ext«^t to which 
inroductiOn has been devcfoped in the Ideal mills. The^ 
laiigest su|:^ics are shipped to the Bl^ti^ Isles anef 
the United States, the former taking two-fifths of the 
raw jute and the latter two-fifths of tltt|||0antiiactured 
jute. Grain and pulses occupy the sec<^ place in the 
list of exports, the Ixst customer being Ceylon, to whk'li 
two-fifths of the .total quantity are consigned. Third 
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in impirtanct rotnw tea, ex’,x>rt«cl from the gardens in 
Darjeshug, the I>u5rs and Ass»am; Ru«ia # th« largest 
coimiitir.r after tlu; I’nited Kingdom. Other important 
£9i^)Qrts are oslseeds, hides and skms and opium, the last 
of which is vaJuabk rather than bulky, Tlie Unitfxl 
Ktxt^dotn takes altnfethcr 30 pt^r cent. 0/ the exports, 
other British possessions the Unit«?d ^'tates 15 and 
Geniia»g( |i jier cent. 
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foUoi! i^oids, which furnish the^dothing of the ma^s 
of j.fiHiominate among the imports; the United 

Kin;;’i 'in - iaims all but 5 per cent, of their value. They 
art- /oMgo inlervaUo, by metals, for India is 

ahnc^t til;; ^ dependent on foreign countries for its 
su|‘pi/ ot ii||, -Steel and copper. Their value only 
sliglitly t sct.eJs that of imported sugar, which is nearly 
all t>blrtiri('d trorn Java. Next corno, in the order shown,-;*^ 
iniie'.t; oils, machinery' and mill work, railway plant 
^id lolling stiK'k, hardwan- and cutlery. The imports 
of ki '.oy, Ur (i>; in 1911 12 reached the enormous t^al 
of ' ni.lh'f.' gallons — nearly double the figure of the 
pro* . r,s vt ir — of which two-thirds came from the 
Ur.ut-d Mat, > ,ind a little under om-third from Borneo. 
Tins estr.joiiliaary rise was due to a rate war between 
the btaud.ad ' 'il ( <>. and the Royal Dutch Shell Transport 
Cornianation The shares of the import trade among the 
priticipid inip'itiug countries w< re - the Cnited Kingdom 
t»9 ■ Id , ■ dber British pos^s.sions 4, Java 10, Germany 
,5 and tile I'nited States 4. 

^ Internal trade is roncerned mainly with the same 
arlide-. t’.'.ieu't;i is the receiving centre for both Bengal 
and Biii.o and Orissa, and also serves Assam, the 
United Piovi/n cs and, to a minor extent, the Central 

: Pro\-ir»Cts. Rice is exported to the I'nitcxl Provinces 
wheie the dimiand is in excess ot the local supply, tobacco 
to Bnrura, silk to the Punjab and the west of India, 
and ‘o.d 10 all parts of the continent. The frontier 
trade with Nepal, Bhutan. Sikkim and Tibet is small 
in voUiUic and of no great value ; the main staple of 
export in,m Tibet is raw Wool. 

t nii'-iik’ t akutta the principal trade amtres are 
Howr.di, Chittagong, Patna* Dacca, Cuttack and Nara- 
yang.inj. I'he place last Ikamed deals with a fifth of 
the total jute cnip ; other |ute entrepots are ChSndpur, 







Ku^tki MadSripur and In the 

lUmor a considerable trade is carried on by itinerant 
defers with carts, pack-bullocks or boats, who buy up 
'-innduoe hum the cultivators and distribute salt, oil, etc. 
In Eastern Bengal the markets are generally situated 
on the rivers, and country boats penetrate almost every 
river aid creek bringing the \illagcrs their supplies and 
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taking their surplus prodwe from them. The smaUe} 
viil^^es contain few if any shops, and goods are mostly 
bought and sold in the markets hold once or twice a week 
in the larger villages, or at the periodical foirs held in 
ccamection wj||» the recurring religious f&ti^'aIs, In 
thfe ‘irespect the awantry is not unlike medieval Englaiid, 
whwe nearly all buying and selling took ]dace at 
markets or annual fairs. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE ROLL OF HONOUR 

In this chapter a necessarily brief mention will be 
made of those who arcwortliyof b(;ing had in remembrance, 
either because they have made modem hislorv’ in the 
two provinces or because they have distinguished them- 
selves in science, arts, literature, etc. 

Few outside India know the name of Gabriel Boughton, 
but to him the English are indebteiJ for their first trade 
license, which was indeed the first step in tlu'ir steady 
march to power. 'I'he common tradition i.s that he cured 
JahanSra, the daughter of the Emi>t;ror Shah Jahan, of 
a terrible bum, and when asked to name his reward, 
“with that liberality whuh distinguishes Britons, .sought 
not for any private emolument, but solicited that liis 
nation might have liberty to trade free of all duties in 
Bengal and to establish factories in that country," This 
story has been showm to be a myth, but there is no doubt 
that Boughton was attached as a surgeon to the court of 
Prince Shah Shuja, Viceroy of Bengal from 1639 to 1660. 
and from him obtained a pkarman or trade license for hi.«<- 
com{Nitriots. Nor is there anything improbable in the 
story that he owed his favour with the Prince to having 
cured one of the ladie^of his zenana. '‘f)f other early 
pioneers of Britbd) rule first place must be yielded to 
JobChamock, the founder of Calcutta. " the man whose 
pemverance and foresight established this great centre 
of Engt^ trade in U# Easl,*' He died in the city of 
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his fom^ticm in 1693 after 37 years of hard service in 
the exhausting climate of BengaL 

The annals of the neJct centiny are crowded with the 
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nattw* of men so famous that theit achievements need net 
be recapitulated, such as Lord qiye» Warren Ha»ttngs, 
the first aief Justice of ifli: Sir EUj^ Impey 
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(1732-1809), and Wanptti Hastings' malignant enen^ 
Sir Philip Francis (1740-1818), who was almost indubitaWy 
the writer of The Letters vf Junius. A hero wdio is not so 
well known is John Zephaniah Holwell {1711-98), or^in- 
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ally a surgeon, who became Zamindar of Calcu|t)^, con- 
decKid the defence of Fort William in 175b after 
had 8ed, and was oiic of tl^ 23 surviv-ovs of the Black 
Hoie. He is “the gaBant defender 
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of the F<»t and the asserto: of the reputation of the 
nation/' 

To Lord Cornwallis, Govonor-General of India from 
1786 to 1793, Bengal is indebted for the Permanent’ 
Settlement, and to Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) for its 
oeatimi as a separate province. During Dalhousie's 
administration, moreover, the qountry began to receive 
. the gifts of modem civilization. A cheap and uniform 
pos^lge of half an anna (a halfpenny) a letter was intro- 
duced, the first telegraph line from Calcutta was set up, 
and the first railway line in Bengal was opened. 

The following is a list of the Lieutenant-Governors who 
administered Bengal after Lord Dalhousie (with the years 
. in«ivhich lljey v^re appointed) — Sir Frederick Halliday 
1854,' Sir John Peter Grant 1859, Sir Cecil Beadon 1862, 
Sir WillfrUn Grey 1867, Sir Geoig[e Campbell 1871, Sir 
Richard Temple 1874, Sir Ashley Eden 1877. Sir Rivere 
Thomson 1882, Sir Stuart Bayley 1887, Sir Charles Elliott 
1890, Sir Alexander Mackenzie 1895, Sir John Woodbum 
1898, Sir James Bourdillon 1902. Sir Andrew Fraser 1903, 

Edward Baker 1908 and Sir William Duke 1911. 
The short-lived province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
had only three Lieutenant -Goveraws, x'iz., Sir Bamfylde 
Fuller, Sir Lancelot Hare and Sir Charles Bayley. The 
last was transferred to Bihar and Orissa in 1912, when 
Lord Carmichael was tralalated from Madras to Bengal. 

Of administrators working in a smaller sphere the 
most notabte are Augustus Cleveland (X755-8S), called 
"the duke detms of the early Civil Service,” who effected 
the padficatirm of the wild tribes of the R3jmahill HUls, 
and two military officers. Major Samuel Carteris Maepher- 
aon (x8o6-6o) and General ffir John Campbell (1802-78), 
1^ wdiose exertions human sacrifice was stopped among* 
tlte Khonds of Orissa. 

One sailor and many sddiers have distinguished 
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' ''’.||^ v -#57 aarf'^ijgwabeTOE^ by a ,in«m»i»«_^ 

I'.jpros^ Abb^;':% ‘Hector Munro,.«*© 

; . tl» great victtay of Buxar (1764), W; 

ccMMioand on the death of Major Adjuns, who^Wth 
Ei^lish -Veterans and a sina| force of sepovs^'V^Jfhfc 
battles of Gifia and captured 

Monghyr andf Patna, ^ dj^^wMii out by kiiJ 
in January 15164. With him must be ajfathtii^. 
truly gallant ” Ranfurlie Knox, w||> died the 


' after a short but glorious cai^*' ,J^tiW|^.|r3S 
by his extraordinary forced l!i|phdi in 
marched from Burdwan, at the It^of Only 
and covered 294 miles in ij di^ during b'-at^ 

of May. A gallant soldier Wmself, be found, a k^lred 
spirit in Raja Shitib Rai (afienlllfc Rai jRayin and !^|ib 
' Kazim) , a Kayasth general who fought by hk side. ’ ' 

Knox exclaimed, pointing to ShitSb Eai cy’.T»\j<! rndh 
the dust and blood of battle, “is a r®ii| Nj^whb.' "I 
saw such a Nawab in my life." • r ' ^ 

Huw of titt^ herrtes of the Inthan Muttfiy m:xy m 
singled out for intiotion. of whom two wenr ciYsb.aits*»''. 
Herwaid Wake {1^23-1901), Magistrate of Anrah,ABdVkiM» 
Boyle (1322--190S), a railway engih^er. the tw.d hSkd^ bf,' 
1 he delciit'c of the Arrah House aga|||% pvn?rwh|]hid,^:;iifch^ 
aBd_Sfa Vinamt Byre- wiid''Orga*^p '4 

j expedifiou on his own tnitiativr- 
■' to ,tJb«ar'''^B«cue, In tlte,«lBrly days' of -1^’ shgr%%;« 

' -waa ki^itaj; a bostag^ by > the Afghtos. 


Walter;- his retirement he pT]^aiiM«d^'am 1 )dl®«^ 4 ^^^ 
jror,'lte skk and wotiT^ie<|?ii» 'the Pranco-Prr^^'y^^' 
titk- of Geoeivt faine'..b based 

A a auoce^ul 

^led witi^ in. imsmifld a^p^|^|iP|: 




'-%0 his exertiocfi andti'iipers(mi^;n^^^^'^ 

f n the ^ja of Sikkim the province of is indebtea . 

4 he sanitarium of DarjeeKng.” lie discovered the 
in 1829 and died there in 1865. 

"T ,lChir knowledge of the country in early times is derived 


a fa|ge number of travclleis, of whom the earliest 
^ was llcf asthenes. He at,]^ataliputra, as an envoy 

)»-lcdm Seleucos to Chandrsigupta, and his accotmt of the 


“continued up to the sixteenth century to be 
|hc principal authority on India for European writers. 


The statements he recorded are so precise, that more is 
^^icticpirn in detail about the court and administration of 
Chand^agnpia in the fourth cehturj' b.c. than about any 
N>ther Indian monarch prior to Akbar in the sixteenth 
century a.d.. with perhaps 'the exception of king Harsha 
"" in the seventh century.* Our knowledge of the latter 
^isdbtaUied from tiiat pious and prt*cise Chinese pilgrim, 
HittCn TaUmg, tiidlo visited the holy ^ces of Buddhism 
^gnd leffT % <!mihd and accurate “record of his travels, 
tjrre is also a biief but account from the 

P^pen of an.eariie? Chinese pil^rim^ Fa Hien, who came 
in quest of sacred Buddhist b^ks and images in the fifth 


century. The last of the gr«d.Asia% 4 ravelIers was the 
Arabi^ Ibn Batuta, who left and visited 

^nkal in the course of fiis wandemljf.,/ ^ 


^n|;al .in the course of fits wande^l^,. 

The earliest Enr^an traveller ^ 
Venetian nobleman, J^lo 
■ '1^ his wife, sailed up'tM"'tJdl^^l^^i^| 
fifte^th -centtam. 
centui^lf “ 

and, 

EnglMitn^ ] 


was the 


i^Srst half of the 
&ed m tte neid 
di^VII'dseitia' ' 
in^ The firet_. 



-Rccouiit' t^'Bihw, sod StingdL 

UaaetM^ 1 x 5 ^ 3 -^. irfi«'gil^;^.'feid]^», 
<d tlMi ktidessaes&fd tlM! Poitugm>f 
ti^^n fri»r of m latt^ nation, SebaiSiaa 
was . sent to Bengal about i6xa. has left atf inteit^^ 
accsount^ in whidti he mentions the sd[f-imiholati^,.j^|^t 
took place ^ Saugor Island, the oppressn^.:^Se;"^pi^ 
Mu^iah and the difficulty ol making tte laspord^lf^; 
their revenue. *' He who ^ves blows is ,n waster* w 
who gives lume is a dog" was his conclu^ about 
people. Two other famous travellers diu^ the *oi&§iSh 
teenth century were the French physcW^Bemh^/^ 
the French jeweller, Tavernier, the latter of whom wst 
visited Bengal in 1641 and again accompanied Beitiier 
there i- 1666. ^ 

, Bruttm is not so wcfl known, but to hnn we 

indeed for the earliest first-hand account, 
to Irhich he came with the English expeffiti^^W 
JRalph Caittwig^ m The peojfie he fiWid 
jjjlg^ous men, what, art or 

'wy full infomaSiPMibout the state of 

vnntam lUdr* .A|n>t to Sengal ftwn ,h 9 J?^ 


"a sample but 
thomas Bown|dl!’> 
ih^ , o/^.BiipS^- ^ 

who 

tibe B^tdb facton 
a ffirawing of 





it qtaini 'a# int«wtm§: 

.Hl^s ComUfi^ 9mid.[m 
i4^ ftkbtas'Graai^ a'.PutJt' dae^ 
I'l^^'.tn 1670 t#afhSM''^’'l^d o 

'"'hfcw^yt, * fc*' s^P^resf^!' ,« 
rlttto a'daifc -noisaMis-^faou.', 

1^' the DutA 

a tom?*" 
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^■(S^'f^itti#, a Dutch adtniral ii^o cane Iron Ba' 




^ POfo tfcan one Tibetan explorer has been connected 
The famous Capuchin missionari^ pene- 
to Lhasa from their headquarters at Chander- 
ip^ifw and Patna in the early part of the eighteenth 
eewtiry. George Bogle was sent by Warren fastings as 
an tov-oy to Tibet in 1774, and was subsequently Col- 
^^ctor <?i Rangpur. Csoma de Kdros, a poor Hungarian 
I* ^udent. who begged his way across Asia and sptmt many 
Veats in .» Tibetan monastery compiling a dictionary of 
the 1 }}» {.HI languiige, lived in Crdcutta from ii<37 to 
1S42, and was buried in Darjeeling, where he died while 
trying to make his way to Lhasa. A later explorer, 
Sarat Chandra D 4 s, who <-ntercd Lhasa in i.Sd^i, is a 
native of Chittagong. In the category r.f frontier ex- 
frforers way also be mentioned Sir Joseph Hooker, one of 
the first Englishmen to explore Sikkim, whose Ilimaiavan 
^ JtMermh IS a, classic. This grand old man ser\ed as 
surgemt and naturalist on the Erclms in Sir Jame< Ros.~’ 
Antaiyti' ,«scj.x'dition of i.Sy^43 and vnotv th<' af'cinigli 
of the Inifsi'fitfl GuJSfUecr uj India a few years 

before mj|P!ath ; he died in iqii at the great age of 94. 

Th‘’ greatest authorit}- on the history of Bengal, 
Bilrtr md Orissa during the latter da^'s of the Mughal 
Linpiic is the Sair-itl-Muiakhitrin {meairing A Review' of 
Modern Times) by Saiyad Ghulam Husain, a native of 
Bihar, It. yas translated into Engh!dy>y a French creole 
named Raymond, who on beconitng.tOlusalman adopted 
Jthft; ni;aw*; df H 5 .|r Mustapha. The whole edition was- 
' Joet at on the voyage to England, with the exception 
a fmv copies circulated in Calcutta in 1789, and it was 
till that it was reimfilished by a Calcutta fimi 
. or ‘’Ki|^’s Cardens” by GhulSm! 

servedlas ,|>ost-mastcr at MUlda, hak''.;; 
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*[ tiaih of whidi arc dasa^ tfee greatest the v 

l^hers of the seventeenth cei| ^R was Mukunda ifUtn, 
e| { 3 iis: 4 \v«‘in, commonly called Kankan or the Jewel 
Iterdi. Tlje theme of his pciems was the godde^l 
tjiancii !fr l>urga, whose prai«;s were also sung in tlie 
' tf.-^.iry by Ram Prasad Sen of Nadia and Bharat 
Chari<!va Rai of Burdwaii. '* 

’ in Uu Ix^ginning of the nineh en|h,jCentury there was 
a nv i . ('■ of Ilcngali literuture under English influence, 
Bcfigali prose was created. Its father was the 
rchs;’ . ; and sficial reformer Raja Ram Mohan Ray 
/ / S * 5 ). whose successors were lawjk Chandra Vidya- 

als<> prominent in t!lro*Wus(' of social 
leh-rn. :ir>d Akshay KumSr Datta (1820-86). Poetic g<;iuus 
fli.uii lad during the same period. Iswar Chandra Gupta 
*j8) produo'd satires V-hich t amed t<,r liim the lilie lA 
Oe; gre.'tti ^ Bcnaili humorist. The chief dramatic writer 
r-te,. Fria^^Mtdhu Mitra *1, ose Xil DarpaH, 

(Ivxhjig wfeh the ^bus<‘s of ni^gu planting, led to the 
jini.-risorment for libel of its translator the Ki v. James 
!.• iig - Kven greater than these was the epic jH.>ct, Michael 
lUSUidan Datta (1824- 7 5), who was educated first in 
liaPt f oiiege and later, after lii.s lonveraon to Chris- 
tsa'id ' i,. Bishop's College. He i.s held by Mr R. C. Dutt 
* to !:>■ '*ri;e greatest literary genius of the century,” while 
r i; tirierson points put that “ he ranks higher in 

the c riri-ation of his countrymen than any Bengali |x>et 
ot tliiu 01 any previous age," 

B«nkim qhandra Chatterji (1838-94) is the founder 
of tii ’ nwxicni sch'Xd of Bengali 'fictioii, which, whether 
ur fot it deserves to be called "the best product of Bengali 
certainly exercises immense influence. Among 
, im , i-noxsstirs may be- mentioned Nabhi Chandra Sen,' 
rj|oeat death w'as tfcplored as a loss to Ben^i , 
' PIrIri ClUUid Mitra, who wrote under the* 


iPrii 




worte. of UoUim Fiaicbftg^ 

d^pocOc ^^-of RabliMlnwith 

^i^ved intcmattoiKa nsco^tioR witfc tt^ tjesiowal 

: ikm Ww i» *913 K<^ prife lor hteratttto. ^ 

^ intdl«:tttal activity of thi ei# of the 

wrfy’part of the mneteenth <^^ry V9^ glared in 
life roan# Eoropean scholars. Res«irci«^ in the vii^n ^ 
^Id of Sanskrit learning and Indian 
made by Sir WiBiaTO Jones (I74<^94) 

! Asiatic Society of Ifengal. Henry 

{1765-1837^, Ho«m* Hi^rman Wilson (£7.%-iW>^ «u*d 

i ]LL Prinsep 

[ of CsJcntta ereeted Prinsep s OhSt, Dawd Hare ( j75 
1822). a philanthropic watchmaker of (alcutla, en - 
^ically promoted the cause of English ^ncalum for 
Iwfians and secured the foundation 
in 1S18. In this coUege the Eorasumlw t Deroaio ii8o<l 

was a teaclier, ^ 

Indianarchaeokpyhashadonepf itsgrcati^t exponeids 

in Rajendra Ula Mitra (i824-9i>* ters U^temay 

exfdorations in our area n»re roax^by f*“**f,f*?^ 

cin^ ii^r4^3h »*« 

^^hcrbraribes scieroic are well represented. . 

RerroeU (174^ *^^30). "the father of 
was tte first to make a sun.ey of « 

adind^ worthy of, burial m We^trainm^^gf 
of tb» eariier cartograpbm were 
OrtUlK W16). 0« Bmtm 

ll Itoteroc fiaixfcn at ^bpro mar 

MtoB pf »« «1 tlK grSw 

{:iy5ti-i:8i5),- the Ifidiaa ^ 
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Irmid Wailich (17^1^854). The latter a 
i J^iTK ►ibij served as surges at Serampore. was 

lun !. a pu^mer on its capture by th^English, but je- 
if ii; rci ogiiiiion of his scientific attainments.* The 
f i.' ii !i iirm lit of the Indian Museum at Calcutta in 1814 
iy|i- hjc lo tiis rtprestmlations. Another Superintendent, 
Fra:- Hiii'hanan (1762- 1820), who took the name of 
BjJCh.iriMi-Hamilton (by which he is more usually know^, 

■ 13 -itilc scientist and the first writer of gaura- 
loi !»• ngul and Bihar districts. Extracts from his 

; f :• which is preserved in the India Office, were 

■ •' ■' > 'tiitgomery Martin under the title, of History, 

. and Staiistics of Eastern India, which is a 

•X ic' urination about agrarian cfjnditions a century 

ago 

-Ma.is < rninent geofiigists, beginning with Dr Thomas 
Chiham have sf,*rvcd in the Ocologica! Survey 

.uel h.ix-e worked in our area, but they are the possession 
of aiS.hidia rather than of either (,>f our two provinces. 
The i-am ' ;em<iik applie.s to zoologists, such as WUliam 
llb«.niip' 4 i SiAnford ! 1832-1^)51. and to meteorologists such 
^ hi- b 4 ' jfi r Henry Francis Blanford fi<S34-<)3), who was 
•dfig-is s?4V ge'>l(iei>t. Among ethnologists we have Brian 
MesKghUA,' Jodgson (1800-94), an authority on theHima- 
fav.ui tMt'i*.-;, \\ho resided for some years at Darjeeling, 
Colonel ©alton, whose Disiriptive Eilmohgy oj Bengal 


} - /■ 
ut*-' .. 


iT;t tirst-hiind authoiity on the tribes of Chota 



;ogendra Nith Bhattacharya, the at^or 
itnJ Casti's, and Sir Harbert Rfsley, whose 
C-'a.'-Vcs of Bengal is a'" standard ethnol^ical 
merabvr of the Bengal Civil Service, 
son, is the greatest authority on Indiaj 
author of that monumental work, 5| 

Purvey of A few painters have dp 

ytttii our twrea, via., TO(#as Daniell and his nephew 






icnv JrWitS, — T ^ ^ — 

Ho<te(sS 01741-97) and 

,p^ Joiia^ 2o»«ny (i 733 -i«w>)^ - , 

-:^.-.:g,^^''^ produasd scvwid reiigfeais tad : 

«f wbom the greatest was 

■ t4^i5»7). a native of Nadia, who for foU3[ ^ti»^ 
been wwshipp^ as an incaraatiwi of Vjshlw. In 
n»ie modem tiroes we haw Rtjt ^ Mohan Ray 
\ (i772-*i833}, mIio fougiit agamst mti aiil 

advocated the remarriage of %vidows and in jSaS fonw^ 
the Brahmo SamSj. His crusade against poly^^ 
and in favour of widow remarriage was 

• bwar Chandra Vidyastgar (1820-91). white the^%*»o 
SamSi movement was developed by tlw* saintly M^^* 

' OehJdrn mth Tagore {1818-1905). the 

Chandra Sen (1838-84). who cstabUfdied an ^ 
ectectic church, and his successor Pratdp Chandra Meaum- 

dar (1840-1905). .• i. «km 

A recent Vedantic sect owes its mspiration^t ^ Rim r 

* Krfdwa Paraharosa (i834-«>). whose 1*^ 

form the subject of Max Mailer's Ram hmkna,. 0 ^ 
Ufa and Sayings. Tlie chief aj^tle of 
Swlmi Vivekandnda (1863-1902) and tmv • 
known adherents was tfie late Suster Nrwwwa 
Mamaret Noble). 

iTm fimt Protestant rataMcmary in Bengal was a 

Zacharifh Kiemaiidei (1711-99). ^ 

: LkSShy the English SofMy hirPm^^ 

^ Koowfed^ »»d came to Calcutta *h i?^- 
I misatenaifesy Jfe WUUam Carey (1761-184^, Ite 

i limmrn *!«“ t*? 

^•■■'"'innffir'fiFii n ^ id isWoBaiy anmite. H w 9 ® 

! . - »*« wa tw «» e<B6<* of IK*®,'' 

aMtaoctia." ■nrejr.WKlW,: 

. ^ 





■ the Bible' into 

br>t>k‘; printed in Bengali were issued ^Mpheur '-lw^; ’ 
and they ev<'n started a Bengali liewspa^PFAt Sramm- ’"■ 
pore they fifid close relations with Daniel Cottie, a Bengal 
l^lijiplain wiio was the first Bidjop of Madras, and another 
c 4 <:br.tteti missionary, Henry Martyn, who worked both, 
at Serantpore and Dinapore and died in 1812 in Armenia; 
tWe, according to Macaulay's epitaph, “in manhood’s 
c^ly hloDiK.tlhe Christian hero found a pagan tomb, 
'j^e fust missionary of the Church of Scotland was Dr 
'jjkacahder Dnff (1806-78), who first arrived in Calcutta 
iiher bchng wrecked off Saugor Island and on a 
^ Seoopd devoted himself to the e vangelization of 

. ITic sec of Calcutta has been held by several eminent 
divines, and in some cavs i>eaceful careers har e ended 
ia tragic deaths. The first Bishop, Dr Middleton, de- 
scrib<#by Charles Lamb, a fellow-student at fhnst s 
ti Bospital. ns “a scholar and a gentleman in his teens, 

>• fptnicksd Bishop's College and (Sl-d of fever in Calcutta 
years after his arrivaj; There is a. monument 
' Wm in St Paul's Uthcdral in London. His 

«rccess«>r, the well-known Bishop Heber, author of some 
of the best hymns in the English language and of many 
indMeient poems, died four years later from burs mg 
I blood-vessel in a swimming bath at Tnchmopoly. 
Dr Daniel WUson built the cathedral at Calcutta and was 
. htiriw! tihere in 1858, and his successor. Bishop CottOT, 
^ scliools in the hills for European and t^sian 
^ ^dhikkeif drowned at Kushtia in the badia is nc 
ESe though the simple accident of slipping on a 

i falling into 
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r’^BkAaES. Towjfs AND cmm 
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Oot <m eTCTy 100 persons 94 live in v 
97 to Bihar and Orissa, while Sikidtn contains jeiO 
5e sufficiently large and fxtpulous to be dignihcd with 
e appeliatkm o£ a town. Even the towns are, to a' 
laige extent, rural in' character. Many of them are 
j little more tha^ overgrown villag<^ in who It tin* 

" ibay be seen grazing their cattle and tilling their fields. 
Others are collections of villages, with a central urban 
area, grouped togt'tlier fot municipal purjxwes ; but otluacs, 
sadi a%.the mill towns along the Ifooghly. an* busy in- 
dmtrial centres resoundihg with the whir of ma< hinery. 

In Bei^a! there are 124 towns, of whah on\'^ 0 ^ 
(ralcutfn, Howrah and Dacca) bavea popuktam exceeding 
100,000, while two more. viz. Manil^^a and BhUtp&ra, 
have a population of over 50.000. The moi^istinctivelj^, 
urban areas are the metropolitan distrt<^iH||»e ai-Bai'* 
ganas, Howrah and Hoogi^ ; outside ^HHisititlthere 
arW* only fUree ttmns^with over 
Tw»*hlfh5 of the entire urban p^Npiatk)^ are le^daits of 
Cal^lta and its suburbs, inclodin^jHowiAh. 

twiw, of whkh 
Bhibtalpur, 
SPiPfl 


Bib^ and Chis^ contailp 
,Jbbit'ah«j©ha»over 100,900 


Hlie brackteted igures 
fat the census of 1911. 
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>.. Baidraa&th. 

»i the B|tyha!«dapg;riv€rr 
j p a^' fect<jr«esi „ ■ *** ^i^^ ^ 

Batty ( 2 ^« 394 )i' *® ' ■'^ 

Hooghly adiommg Hewiih. 

Biiskiirft {23*453)’' iMiwttifa 

. Buisil (2ii,473). He#Jti»rtm An 

ippartant iraaiKl steamer station and centre ot the nee 

!!*ft^na^ (25.«95). «> 24^»'W«»» ^ 

li ynis ^ scat ot a I>atcb factory m the s^tcent 

Lii^ mid is now an iodastiiai town with large H« 




tens of 'iffiora d^tokt. 


lSj 







Rg. A Daneeli«g TinngT^itk li«|>.le.e meny-go-round 


Situated on the river Bhagtrathi, 

cantonment after the deiiosition of M!r KSsim. and ^ps 
m^re statiotuniin it tifl 1870. Tl« first outbreak durmg 

the Mutiny of t857 ^ 

BOW used for civil purpos^. It 
a large cdfcge. It was the headquarters of th. 
BiviIc^»H% 875 . when tte drstrict ^ transfened to 

the rifcimii . * 

BtS^»793)- 

XSwanpIrd^l* is afeo thi headquarters of the Bettiah 


‘'llBMJteWW' W Hooghly wer 

A r^dJy gNwing mill towa, tlie ^^iplinii 
HIHtc) has been treld^ since 1872. . 

|P||p4:«il^ (74 349) Hijfi&quwrters of the BtoSgaJfiur 
Rs^dict IHvisrion, situatediOn the Ganges. It omtains 
tui) monnements to Augnste® Ctevi^and- At ^baoi', 
a ft'W miies off, is the AgricuJttiVaJ Ccitegc trf Sfhat swd 

i|if||j||hj^« (50,414). in tl>e 24-Parganas on the tiver 
was once a^cenlre of Sanskrit learning, 
^K^now a thnviiss, its jnte milk (chiefly 

JPRhe quarter callf-d 

Muds. Us pt^ulatton has increased fivefold in the last 
thhrty years owing to the latoow rt-united by the mills. 

Bihar (35.131). A «>ih<iivis*onal hendqaat^ers in 
Ihitna dr.sitrict. It as a capital of the PSla hlngs, otRf 
of whom founded a large Buddhist monastery ««" vikara, 
from which the fejdim and Fo®^ derived their nanu*». 
lire monastery was ttest roved'y ly the place was taken 
and sacked in the first Muhatamadaft^teion. It 
contains a iijiined fort, a samdstone piUar 
dating, back to the fifth rentnn.^ and tf 

lihd^aspiadan saints, ^ 

■ or Vhdiflttpuf {addfP- ^ sabdivisiowl 

hiaidk{tiarters in Bfialcnta disti^ct.^' It was the capital 
ol scatMs dhfefs, caMed the Rajas of hlaHalhfiin, who rnl^ 
A txjBaldBKalde tract. lUanaiiisf of the# 
s«p« axtifidid lakes, the fort with sbaft^ 

aai-'tMvn tmiU between lUil 

smmveM of the Bctsi^'' -tyF F 



(22,295)- A 

in Tippera district. - . * 

Sitdce-Biadge { 17 . 982 ). in we 
Hoqe^ly. It is the oil depot of SwTOIbi. at whi^ <H 
shijithscliarge, and cxjntains scite large mills. A fort 
hero was captured hy Oive's force during the ady^lpe 
on Calcutta in 1756, but was dismantled in 1793- 
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Fig. 9*> A Biiur villl«e 


Bonhrtto {35.921) 

It has waterworks aud a fine modem hospital, andoontams 
the l^lace and gardens of the Maharaj-^dbirtj ot Hurdwan. 
one of the chief landowners iitBei^, to the mumheente 
of whom and of his family the town and Province 
mueh. The founder of the line was ® 

e led h«a». in the seventoc^th century. I he mosaggr 
ttg remans m the town the tombs ot 
first t^hand of the impmss Nur Jah^^ippg 


_ Jk -JaNli^r. wl» tt»®t his Mth 
’^bfis as(i|i^ituitiuQ of S>cr A%ii 3 ifc. Ror 
^ btaest reittovtd in this sunamary 

th6 widow and made hcT his consort in cinpwe?^® 
Biacar {11.309). A swbdivkiWMd headqoattdll 
SliStt&li^. Here was fwigbt the decisive battle ol 
in rj(f>4. The old fort overlooking the (langes, whtch 
is now used as a rcskkmce.gpssed, into the han^ of the 

English after this vr<j|ory. ^ 

'fhe capital of Bengal and nhttl 

India. With its suburbs and Howrah, it is n<A'~' 0 m 
the largest city in India, but also, next to London, the 
mc^ ptipulons city in the British Empire. As < xplametl 
ijSl^Onsus Report of India— "Just when sjxakuig 
^Bioa. we may mean either the Muniupal and Tarha* 
n^fi^iii^aty of London willi a’ night {H>puiuuon of kss 
thai^wwSb. Or fht' adininistrativ.' County of lajndon 
witl^nij^ons. or Greater London including the tlun r 
RitJ^af'H the >!etrofK>Iitan a^d City Police distncts, 
with 7I ffliaiioffis ; jo aiso in S|jeaking of Calcutta nwy 
^aean Calcutta prppa. or the area administerrl by the 
Calcutta lilunki^ Ciffporation with the pmi, f^ »no 
'caiimhi ^ pflgid^ion of which is 396,967. or this an^a 
jgumctpaJIt'iefe of (r^ipar^Ahitpur, 
MaaUfilw and Caidaa^lReacb yidfli 7 ,<^ 3 . 3‘>7 tehabitajit^ 
or lastiy G^ter Calcutta, whidi abo lncIu<^^Hwiah. 
with an aNgpei^te popuiatStm of f ,*22,313. Tlie 
munidpahtics differ only inmi Calcutta in K»pecl «d thrar 
ttnmietpai i^vemment. EVom a rtructnral potet of view 
^L y caatuA Ixf dfetin^shed. The ctni- 

ttiraa^t. and there b notli^ 

Milled 1^ wfnper cad^y 



I^l*ly.'^¥'i8' jik'Ss much a p^-of Miotta^ 

|ai^ is of LoodkwL like the subuiblla 

tte dormitory of many p^trsons who earn th^r 
ilsikutta pro})er ; and its industrial Hfe is inseparal 
1^]^ that of the metropolis/' 
pv ^taJeutta proper has an area of 32 square miles, and 
^ the suburbs* i,e, the three municipalities above mentioned, 
^ of to square miles. The area administered by the 




*r 



Calcutta Corporation is neaiV *9 square the Port 

extends^ov-wii square miles, and Fort Hdham and 

Si taw ■>?» sp»“ ‘I* 


“^o . trite phtete, OUcutte is om. of the 

^niim(d» of science over nature, for ongmally it was 
1 fevSnfested swarop-girf ed spot that swraed mar^ 

settle. waeM-i 



. - 

‘^l^i^■'■W8lS l^lgotlw., a, ilEOt^ ■ 

"tfj iffil; #'’iiii^'loi^ I'^Hiuca^ as a tn^)k^ pi^yjoase, .: It is 
not so SiMag since KijOibtig dnbbeil it 

"the <aty ol dreadful night.'^ Now it hjK been purified 
and riaidered sanitary and is as healthy a place as any 
in Bengal. 

Being a diy of modem growth, it has no fwetensions 
to the arehaedogicai intca-est of the dd capitals of d^rarted 
nasties. Its chief glories are natural — the Hc^hly, 
fiver brc«d and deep enough to be a highway for ocean 
Ditneili, and the l^d§n, a gmit park-line plain 
;ween"''the river and' the city. It has been often 
called "a dty of palaces” but it must be admittM 
those so described it must have had either 
in Imperfect acquaintance with palaces or a veiy in- 
adequate conception of what places are. Tte great- 
of Calcutta lies not in its buildings but in its 
.ctHllmerce, of which the visible representatior^ are the 
shipping in the Hooghly, the prosaic docks and jetties, 
-the banks and the offices of its liferchant {Hinces, to sonw 
id which the term palatial might properly be applk ’ 
.'■the original "village of palaces” is ^ownnghee,»j 
thoroughfare running parallel to the river and 
tti Maidan. Tlie principal residential quarter of I 
and wealthy Indians is approxiraatdy bounded hy this 
road, by Park Street (so c^lod because it passed the j«rk- 
like garden of Sir Elijah lu^), and Lower Circular 
Road, which follows part of the ^gnment of the MarS-tha 
Ditch, which the English constricted as a defence against 
fMarStba raids. There are a number of other fine s^^ts 
said square^ manyconttnemorating the names of India’s 
great 45ta.tesmen, sneh as Clive Street, Cornwallis Street, 
Wellericiy Street and Dalhourie Square, the last a ^ting 
d. another fine street, CHd Court 






.ges. towns and cmss . 



HiBft greater part of the city is, like other 
■ Oii«aal^ imtm, a maze ol mean streets, the improvement: 

. (»f which 00 modem lines is now being effected by a large 
Improvemea* Trust. 

t?# the most imposing and historically interesting 
^ Kjvernment House, which wa^ built in response 
to Ihift Marqut'ss Wellesleyjls plea tliat “ India should be 
govoraed from a palace, not from a counting house. 
The rt;sidtincc of the (lovernors-ijcnertil <n India for over 
a ccntuTV, Jl vras madeover to the (lovernor of Beni 
in S*;i2, when the Government of India abandoi 
t ak u:ti* in fa%'our of the more anient Delhi. Tl|e desi 
of tlie bmkiing is based on that of Kedleston Hall, the ,■ 
seat of the ( urzons in Derbyshire. According to Sir 
Thomas Holdich {India, I'^04i, who holds that (akutta 
Iws ‘Glut a public building w'orth looking at,” it “can 
<.n!y b».* d«irntK>d as the ugliest viceregal residence in 
flw; EmjMrv.” Belvedere in Alipi>re, the residence of 
th.* Lkiueiiant-Governors of Bengal from 1S54 to 1912, 
is oldcjr, ha'ving been originally a country house 4 >f arren 
Hi ?it nu-^. A lane leidirtlg to the Meteorological Observa- 
[.A)‘ Close bv, is called Duel Lane in trommemoration 
.duel whidi he fought here with the vindictive 
-jTrv.nv's. The favourite re,sidence of this “great 
wsni' v\ Hastings House, which is maintained by 



t.ov Tumcnt. 

Tk' < atbedral owes its ctmstruction (1839-47) to the 
c.'o j'tions of Btshop Wilsr^ ; its spire, 207 feet high, was 
rebuilt aftei the carth(H»^e of 1897, in which it was 
sei jou-!y daniaged. The old Cathedral, which it replaced, 
was St John’s Church, dating back to 1784. The most con- 
spicu()if!> monument in Calcutta is the Ochterlony Monu- 
ment oti {he MaidSn, a pillar crowned by a kind of pepp^- 
box ib5 feet jagh, which was ^sed to the memory of Sir 

Ikvjd Ochterlony (1758-1825I the general who bror^ht 

' ■ ■' C ’.1 
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it8l4-i|fe.to a victi 
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0«^am sit tjik ?)areT 
4 ';';C]ir!»»r 
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arc.j^sj^ll^umhef' ol^tatues.on the l 4 laidSn erected ', 
inoitf of rmtif Vi<j(|feys, a few so}dier$!#nd one sailer 
Vi®Bam Peel, the leas^ of the Naval fftigade in the 
kiitin>» 3 . 'f j^, ^^i||||||^ equestrian statue, hy Fot^, of 
.rcHil&d on his horse and looking back 
'^roojia to|pctory. In another part of the 
iSn the Vicloria Memorial Hall is in cooise of erection ; 
thj^ ml! bi a noble building comraeniiprating the great 
y^eji Kmpii'HS Of other buildings the Tno^||||pticeable 
aiy file Tfigh Court {1872), the design of^*wich wus^ 
ihe Town Hall at Ypres, the Town ^all 
- a building charactenstic of the period — 
iwbeum, founded in 1814, and the Imperi^* 
iateriry, fo»mcrly called the Metcalfe Hail after Lord 
: HCkivemor-tieneral in 1835- 36 and afterwards 
41 fi^maira and (iovernoi -General of Canada, 
many large Government offiri's lecenfly 
va^i^^lj^tjMitovernment of India, while the Government 
of Bci^l ‘s located in W'nters’ Buildups in 

IDaibousie IS a mixlcm building, but its-, 

nank" is .1 survival of the time when the officers of the 
East Imlia C'ompany were known as Writers The Indtqi} 
Oarae IS <4pu|:s’?ny Bslrrack, wliich dates back to the time 
wbi j; th .vas occupied a building m which the 
voui’g ihKrx- of the Company resided when they first 
diriv“d England. Close to it is a monument m 

memory of th< victims of the. Black Hol^ a replifca m 
maiWt obtmt' erected by HolKyi, which ^dcutta owes 
to 1 old The Post Office, a few ]^ds off, was 

buOt lAtr fberbambet in wliich they were to death 



and occupies ptrt of the site of old Fort V 
pr««nt fort was comp^te^ in 1773. The sm 
set oA a. I^We ba^. betwwn it and the 1 
the Monum^t, which was madg: 


.ThC. 
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4 ^-:s^iig^.v{.,_^‘,^IS^J^v^r^v#f"''y^^^ 


'-irndga^ ' 'the orders of ,Sj(!ifd-'&l(|^^ 
j-'iG^isjijca^CidM^ ifom 1842 to 1844. ^ ^ '.^ ^ ■ ‘■‘•''' 

■ Cisbcutta fe thft seat of a UnivcRaty ajwi hi® a goodly 
^jaamboe- of educational institutions, of which^^^ri^ 
is the Presidency College. The Madrasa^J^g|^^^ 
IS^uhammadan college in Bengal, was 
Hastini^in 1761, and Bishop’s Oolh^ge by Bl^iP^etoa 
in 1820. The buildings at Sibpur, on tlw? other side of 
the Hooghly. which the latter originjilly occupfed, now 
accommodate a Civil Engineering College. With their 
’Gothic architecture, turrets and smooth lawns, they recall 
an Oxford or Cambridge college. la Martini^', oi^ued 
in 1835, ow^es its existence to a legacy of (ieneral Claud 
f|artin (1735-1800). a French military adventurer and 
philanthropist, 'fhe oldest and finest of the many hospitals 
,.is the Presidency General Hospital ; the originald>nildin^ 
tnow demolished) belonged to Kicmander, the first 
Protestiint missionary in Bengal, and were made over 
to the E,'i.st India Company in ty&H'O ^ hospital 

for j^ropean soldiers, Indian sepoys Md the civil jiOpula- 


Last but not least of the buildings of ( tdeutta iB^ y 
be roentioneti K31i GhSt, the shrine of Kali, a far-fartid 
place of pilgrimage, which is especially dear to IVsnpJi 
Hindus. It has a sacred^site. being built on Jolly s 
^K||^h, an old channel of the Ganges, which was canaiii^ 

MK rolonel Tolly in 177G-7. 

iioological Galons, in Alipore were oi»ened m 
j8^,by the Prince of ^f^es, afterward-s Edward VIl. 
The Eden Gardens, close to tiovemment House, are named 
after the Eden, sisters of Lord Aui’kland, (^overnor- 

Gendral fr^ 1836 to 1842. The Hf*ta«ic Gardens at 
Sa^r w«« started 5n 178/ at tlv instance of (.olonel 
. Kyd, Milrtar)' Secretary of Government, an 

ard^iiarGcult^^iil^t^As^t^^ first Superintendent. 




■ES7 TOWNS: AND'.C‘ 






BiSop Heb^, t^y "dkouM 
to Milton's idea ot Paradise if tliey , 

/‘m k of a dead flat.*' ' - " ; 

^r% dock^ at Kidderpore, which provide for the whole 
Calcutta, were opcn^ in 1882 ; the dock 
^ovcr a square mile. They are connected 
r System on the east of the Hooghly by 
a to and from Shalimar. Ordinary 

and cart traffic passes over the HowTah bridjETC, 
Ojienrd hi 1H74. prior to which dale theie w^as no bridge 
tlie rn,.w>:hly. It is a pontoon bridge, 1528 feet 
abir! us uts, the middle section of which is mov- 
able as ,i!:ow of the passage of vessels up and down 
the riv'vr. if is proposed to replace it by a nioic niodcni 

stjMCtjm'L ^ 

Chaib4^ Head<}uarters of Singlibhum district 

Oiandernagore {25,293). A Frencli t<nvn on the rivef^ 
Kwghiy. 'fhe French first settled hen* ' about 1674, 
and the towi rose to iinport<mce under Dupleix, its 
Ckn^ernor t'lom X731 to 1741. Before hi> time, we are 
toki/thi^ hearing , of m.ass was the chief business of the 
l'V6ri(;:.h m lieirgal. Before he left tlu-y had a fleet ot 
72 vess<"]> trading not only to France, but also to Arabia^, 
pfeia and ' \un:\. It was capturc^l by the English^ in 
J757, ’^7^/.) restored to the^ 

Frericli for the fourth and last time in 1H16. It is 
kile riverside town of no commercial 


Saran district, 


now n f}u5 

port ance, 

CbApra Headqoaf^ o( 

and once an important river mart, at the confluence of 
the .;tid in>gra. with Dutch and English iactoiies. 

Chinwra. {Icadquarters of the Hooghly district 
and Bufda\ 1 n di\asion, situated on the river HoogMy, 
With live town of Hooghly, it fc»rms a municipality having 
3 pf' j>ulatit>n of 28,916- JCwas a Dutch stdtleinrnt frortt 



.J-'tS^S, life if'iiiws OMiss^aS^. 

^'ixiSy mmmtk of IMch iralff part ss 
a (^sfileteiy with tcanbs dating back to 
ihacch wM» old hatduneftts, which was bA 
; aad the Commissioner’s house oa the river bank, w^ch 
was toe Dubh Govemoi‘’s residence. The Armenian 
church is the oldest in Bengal next to that at Bandel, 



having been built in 1695-7.. 

Chitpur. See Cossipur. 

ChiffiigAng (28.766). Headquarters of the Chittagong 
|.distrk:t and division, situated on the river Kamaphuli, 
' xo miles from its moiith. It is a picturesque |dace with 
a number of hiUocks, 150 to 200 feet high, on which 


bungalows are built. 

A famous port as early 4 ft the fourteenth century, 
when it was visited by Ibn Batuta. the Portugii^w traders 
' ffnd pirates of the sixteenth century called if Porto Grande 
or the great port. The Mughal forces took it from toe 
Arakanese in i66<>, and in 1760 it was ceded to the Englito. 
It was a favourite health resort in the days of Warren 
Hastings and Sir William Jones, the Ij^tter of wbdm had 
a house there.- It is the terminus of the AssanvBeng^, 
Railway and has a considerable foreign and coasting 
trade. 

Comilla {22,692}, Headquarters of Tippera district. 

Cooch Btoar (10,841). Capital of Cooch Behar .State, 
containing the palace of the Maharajf. 

Cosstmbazar. A town in MurshidaMd district on 
the nver Bbfigirathi, which wa.s formerly an important 
^pmiiun and centre of the silk trade, with Dutch. 

' and English factories. As late as 1759 Renuell 

described it as “the general market of Bengal silk," 
Tlie En^li and Itotch cemeteries <x}ntain interestir^ 
roonumeats; in the fonntar is tire tomb of Warren Hastings’ 
first wife and infent daughter. At SaidibSd. where the 



"AN©"’ 


ailaiiis had settlemehls; 

^^-Chhpur (48,176). A munidpality contp^s^ ‘ 
«_3t,ar afid Chitpur in the suburbs of Calcutta, • ^ 
liduttack (52,528). Headquarters of tha Cuttack dis- 
tr^t and division. The capital of the indep^dent kings 
of -Orissa, and later of its Mughal (iovemors, it was occu- 
pi^ hy tlie Marithas from the middle of the eighteenth 
ceisttxny nht>l *803, when it was taken by a British force. 
Tl^. fort, ^ich recalled to the mind of^Motte, an English 
traydlter in* 1767, the w'est side of Windsor castle, has* 
been demolished and most of its buildings converted into 
road*metal or utilized for other buildings. The Commis- 
Siiw^’s house, cjdled LMbagh. occupies tlw site of the 
Govetlwa*;' patoe. which was large enough for a /onana 
of 300 womcm. The town lie>. Ix'twccn the,Mah 3 aadi 
and*Kat3ori, and is protected ln>m their floods by em- 
bahkmeot.s. It contaias a college and the he ad works 
of tilt* thissa Canals, and is noted for delicate silver 
filigree wwk. The name is a transliteration of Katak, 
ntehning a fort. The civil station was .a cantonment 

till a fovv vears dfeo. ^ 

Bftcca 551). Headquarters of the Dacca distnct 

and divisims ' the capital of the Governors of 

Bengal for nearly a century (from 1608 to 1639 and again 
fro'i. 1660 to 17041. but few buildings of particular merit 
weic erecterl by them. From Tavernier’s account it 
apwars that even in i()66 they regarded Dacca a 
camping «u)and luther than as a capital to be beautified^ 
"llie. GoWrnor’s palace,” he said, “is a pUce enclosed 
Vith Wgh walh, in the midst whereof is a pitiful ho^ 
built' only of wood. He generally lodges in tents which 
bc.caascs to beset up in the great court of that enclosure 
Thi* prioci#«il jpemorials of their rule are the remains 
of ihfC tSlbagH fort c«#inenctHl in 167^ 






'ipatra.': (1#^ - 

» ]>alfla {1642) ai^ softa; momn^s; Kb traces 
i of the old Engli^, French and IkiiMi Hctrmes. 
Daces was the tapital of the province of Eaitein Bet^ 
iifom igos to 1912, svheh a Government Hoose was built 
fw the Lieutenant-Governor and fine buildings £««• the 
Secretaiaat. The lattaf are to be utilized for a University, 
which is ^(uUy to be maogurat«^. Otlier buildings 
are the I^icca Ctdl^e, Ifitford Hos|»tal, flie Dhakeswari 
tentple {whence the town probably derives its nllit^ 
and Ahsun Manzd, the palace of the NawSb of Da^ ; 


the latter traces his descent to a Governor of Cashmere. 
wIk) retired to Bengal after the sack of Delhi by KSdir 
Shih. Waterworks were established in rtS/S. There 
is a largei-rivcr frontage whi(h has led to Dacca being 
described in the language of hyperb<de as the.yaifce of 
tlw^ East — a very poor compliment to Venice. It has 
long been famous '' for delicate haiid-woven mti-dins ; 
hthrics called jhappan^ and kasUas are still expo: ted to 
Turicey and Arabia, 

Daltonganj (7x79), Headquarters <^l^l 3 imau district, 
ft is named Colonel Dalton, Corm^|Mner of Chota 
Nagpur and aqifhor of A Descriptive J 3 l|Hpr 0/ Bengal, 
who founded ^ in iSifu. W'rfsarwori^^^re iiisialled 
in 1904. . 

Darbhaiiga (62,628). Headquarters c|||paibhanga 
district. It contains the palace of the^wdiaraja of 
Darbhar^a, tlie wealthiest landowner in the province 
of Bibar^ld||l|dpissa and a member c 4 its finst Executive 
CcKincil. lIHpooily is descended fi tnn a Brahman priest, 
wli> acqtinw^nd arai power in the sixteenth century.^ 
; 'fhe civil stati o n is situated in the suburb of I.ahcriasarai. 

: 0 ar)«abi {19,005). A Himalayan hill-station, which 

is the hestdki^aarhsrs of the Darjeeling district, and, in 


^'hat vwat^^willl^vemsiW'nt t4 Beii|f«fl- '-'it 
not f)Biy l>ar3eei|f proper aho the milttaiy 

ii»E>9t.s of jakp$y|lir. Katapshftr and l^boftf. ll|^ 
is 5 sqtwre miles; and the differenne betwe^ 

e t .imJ l^est points is cloiie on 2000 feet, ^^mi||||||| 
and Lebong 507<> feet abow tiea level ; 
valotv Hill in the centre has a height of 7163 feet 
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shape it ItSK^^tleS tllr krlt< i i }V'< , ; *.’, bjlftg 

a ridge ■i^W'tvhiJig tj'op hsiaiahi#* tn..iuch 

to €Jh®ei^aiw||||Hin/wh4^ tl«? 

left aie reprewmeti by '^sMw <«■» '*'hr.lf UpP !^d»«5r!(ij 
|il}d Birch Hill Path. In the h<A , vdv t. » 

^ tndux of viaitocs. the pofadai ion u- '•'■>». ' 1 « 
ctmpartsi with jS.t'oo in Silica, 1^,000 in Natio IjIj and 
i7,ooti in Uinsmat^ * 


a "tfe "shadowy y^yi^ittan 

ia^ tik at liocm a|piw^>» toa^oo* 

i^|n|||||^yj|k lidges stretdbing loild fadiind l^d in aoiuy 


• ^Kh« lines. <fotted by €he white specfe^wtnch-m^fe 
; 1^ 8it|iation <d Buddhist mooagteri^, w the g^airaer> 
rdrape#f>tQnades ani^pTea|^c<|^ the snowy raag^" 
I KMfeiunga (alijMfi ieet) ts oiipB miles distjpt as t^ 

® crow ffies, and on €>it®r ^de of it is a liiM of paaiks 
I 4|||d in eternal snow. Tiwe climate is ttkap^raie, ti» 
La3l& temperature of the year being only two degrees 
%bove that of London, but jt is subject to very heavy 
there is a fall of 105 inches from June to 
October— and it Mkoften shrouded in mist. 

llie place was discovered in 1829 by General Uoyd 
and (»d«i by the Raja of SUddm in 1835. because, as 
stated in the deed of grant, the Governor-General^ 
"fficpressed a desire for the possession of the hill of Dar- 
jeeling on account of its cool clinmte, for the p«^ipose 
■en ahling the servants of lus Government, sulferii^ from 

sickness, to avad themselves of its advantages.” Govem- 

feftiwrt House, the summer redtfence of the Qovetnw of 
Pfeengal was built in 1879, and the construction of the 
railway in 1881 brought the f^ace witl^ a day s jceiiwy 
of Calcutta. It contains several schodb for the educa^n 
of European and Eurasian boys and girls (of wWch the 
pdrindpal are St Paul’s Sdioc 4 and St JosejOi's College), 
a sanitadom for Europeans and Eurasaans and pother 
ior Indians, a Botanic Garden, a Rwnaa Catholic ocm- 
veot, a Church of Scotland Mission and a Buddhist 


■ ^ u 

0|)woi5^r A subdivisiooal headquarters m 

fin» Pmgaxm t 

tjQgpmagfi, of BMaymim* U is 



; been adopted for the ra’Ss^ Jtmdidb 
town that sprung up round it, the residents cliafl(p^ 
designation to Dec^har, meaning the home of the-gd»fe, 
,,,;ill order to distinguish the two. _ 

^ Dia&jpur (15,945). Headquarters of DinSj^ 

*t hta a fine n^ddSn or public jmrk nearly two miles in 

drcfimference. ' ^ 

tHnapore (31,025). ^ subdivisional headquartc^ ai^ 
cantonment in Patna district, ifhere ifas an outbreak 


of the troops here in the Mutiny of 1857. * ^ I 

Dum-Dum (21.739). A town and cantonmen^m ’ 
the 24-Paiganas. Tlie name means a raised mou^ - 
or battery, an artificial acropolis, and was first applied 
to a fortifiM. building standing on such A mound, wbidi 
is said to have been a country house oPLord Clive. The 
place has been a cantonment sine*; r?83 and was the head- 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery until 1853. It was here 
that the seeds of the Mutiny were sown, Vfhon musketry 
classes were held to instruct th<; se^ys iri the use of 
the new Enfield rifle with its obnoxious cartridges, ft 
contains the ammunition factory of the Ordnance liepart- 
ment, which manufactures arms, shells, etc,, and has givep ^ , 
its name to the *• Dum-Dum bullet. ’ which was first raade'| 


Dumka (3629). Headquarters of the SantSi Par- 
ganas. One of the most picturesque stations in Bihar 

and Orissa. , „ .■ 

En#dt Baaar (14.322). Headquarters of MSlda 
trict, so called from having been the seat of an English 
factory started in cutcherry or court-lmuse 

is the old Conuncrcial H^tdency, a fortified building 
dating back to 1770. There were also Dutch and French 
settlements here ; the Iw*^ of Hie Civil Surgeon 
a Dutch wmvent. . f ' 



ol^ Maj^Ja^Hp It«^ncy P^ the Pc 4 iticat Agent, 
it is tile Himalayas, af “a height o( 

5000 feet,^^ commands a hwe view of the Snowy range. 

6atdeirfl»4 (45.295)* A immic^ity iii the suburb^ 
of Csdcutte thriving indn^tri^ The king 

of Oodh, resided here after his deposition in i%6. 

Gaya (70,423). Headquarters of Gaya district. With 


F%* 9^ OW Gigr*^ titwn tht Soatb-Wfit 

its tmpie^rowned hills overlookaig the river Fha^, 
it i^ perhaps^^most picturesque town, and it is certainly 
stations, in Bihar and Orissa. The 
town on the high rockj^igip^ 
ju^ its medl^ of temple spires, tofty houses &isd gkm 
leading down to the rivy a combmation th^ ip, 
nt^ue in this part of India. ^ 

; (Jnya is one qf the great place* of pilgrimage m India for 
9Wt«, >ho visit it aiid make ofterings for the salvatipn 
^ thdr smeestot^to deliver their souls ^ 







V.'i' 




TOWNS ANCTXTiS,'; ' ^ > 1 ,;. 

S'!' ^ 

ensure tSeir translation to the Vishnu. Thetd#3 

are many saa'ed sites in the town neigtoourhood, 

but the chief is an indentation trf'The TogBI which is 
supposed to be the impress of Vishnu's feeC This is 
enshrined in a granite temple erected in the e^hte^th 
centurv’ by Ahalya Bai, a celebrated Mar Slha ■ princess. 

A bell prewnted to the teniph; by a h:uropean Cnllectoc 
in 1790 is a testimony to a kindly catholic spirit. IImj 
B rahinajuni Hii! above the civil station has oeen identified 



Fig. 97. G«y« from the B«t 


with (iayasirsii, from wdneh Buddlia deUve^^^mw of his 
y most famous sermons, ll is now a sacJw'^indu ate, 

^ as arc the other lulls in and about the towh* V’ui.^^Sni 
Gaya, itimsila and Pretsila. 

« Bodh Gaya. 6 miles to the south, is the most holy 1 
‘ in the worid to many ndlUons of Buddhists, hur 

it was the scene trf Buddha's great enlightenment. Elo- 
quent witness of the veneration in wdiich it has been held 
for ovear 2000 years fe borne by tlie g^^eat MaliSbodhi 1 
temple and Btiiddhist' mJlnoriais, - from the 




siUpas M difierent 
gs ol "the present 
now in the bands 


' 'Jf Aanfca, andl 

; c^ttfews to the hnmbie vi; 

4ay, ^ ThisJS’^^^st Holy 

HiziribSgh {I7»oo9)* Headquarters ot HSaaribagh 
diitricti 1997 feet above sea level. It was a canton- 
ment wtil 1874 ; 8«ne of the bar»^ bml«Kngs have 
been utilized for a reformatory schodT U also contams 
a mission station and college of the Dt.blin Lmvereity 

^ Hooghly. Headquarters of the Hot^ly district on 
the Hooghly river. With Chinsura it forms a mun*- 
dpality having 28,916 inhabitants. The Port^ese 
nwde a settlement l^ere in the sixteenth centu^t. before 
the end of whwh it bec^e the royal pcfft of Bengal. 
The PcHluguese fort w-as taken by the Mughal foiws p 
16^2 and the survivors of the siege were yarned off mto 
^verv. Soon after 1650, the English <*staW»^d a 
factory, which w-as their Bead Agency in A 

•Portugnest* church (t66o) at Bandel cs the oldest thureb 
in the monastery adjo^ng it ^ 

ocfcuml by Augustinian friars. The Hooghly Itnambara 
^ building ami the largest institution of its 

Hes^quartm oltowra^ 

An industrial city of modern growth ynth 
factures. which stretches ai<^ the 
miles: It is the terminus of the East lad&w am i^ ngrf 
Nagpur Railways and is connected with Calcutta y t u 

Ho»Tal. 

the R5)Sih3la division, andiifeintre of the tea 

Ibodhstry of the DnSrs- ^ 

A siibd!V!«yionaI i 










‘ (20.$^). - Attorn, in Hm§ifr 

targe works of. the Railway. ■ ^•'' ^ '■'. ^ 'V."-' 

Jessore (8911). district. ■ ;. 

Kharagpur ^iS.gs^Wown and fUtway jttncti«Hi 
in Midnapore district, containing the engineering works 


of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 
r Khulna (la.q^^, Headquarters of Khulna district, 
the fringe of W(t Sundarbans. 

I Krishnagar (23,475). Headquarters of Na^a district 
and of a diocese of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
contains a College and a mission station of the Church 


Missionary Society. 

Kurseong ( 5574 )- suhdivisional headquarters of 
Darjeeling district. It is a hill station, situated on 
a ridge of the Himalayas, with an elevation varying 
from 7000 to 500U feet. There are several educational 
Institutions for Europeans and Er^ians. 

t58.7f>7). municipality in the suburbs 

of Calcutta. ' ... 

Mtdiii^re(32,740). Headquartersof Midnaporedistrict. 

Moni^rr {46,913). Head(}uarters of Monghyr district 
situated on th^ (ranges. It is an old town, the history 
of which can be traced back to very early 
position made it of strategic unportance ^ll^Po^t 
the pt'riod of Muhammadan rule, and it was the hapita! 
of Mir KS.sim from 1761 to *1763, when it was captured 
by tlie English under Major Adams. The amenities 
of a British cantonment ?u-e preserved in the fort, of 
vriiich the gates, battleraented walls and some bastions 
are still standing. Its picturesque position on the (ianges 
Igd Sir Joseph^ jMhoker to describe it as “by far the ,, 
prettiest town*l^had seen on the river, and 
justly admired by many other travellers. A 
Rr Pahtr Hill, three miles to the east, was the rewamice 
of (iurghin (Gregeky) Khan.fie Armenian general of Mir 

' V.' ■ ' W 





to 1-2 during which time the KawSbs buUl t^m^v-es 
^;:a„d adorned .he cUy ai.h other 
Iter the battle of Plassey. Clive wrote--, lius oty t- 
extensive, popofoos aad rich lu, 

M this difference, ttet there arc mdm^l* m 
pai^essii^ !«6ia|ely , greater *** t^itiry 
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Others arc dilapidatt^i or ruinous ; aud the town, with 
ils suburb of Azimf^anj, has a populatiort%%only 25,096. 
The most imposing buildings are modern, viz., the palace 
of the Nawab Bahadur, (:om[>U^ti‘d in 1S37, anct "the 
ImSinbilra {i<S47). 1 pliictj of greatest natural beauty 

is Motijhil (the f>earl lake); on which stood a palace that 
was afterwards the Residency of the Britisli Agent, 
f Opposite Motijhil, on the otlicr side of the river, is Khush- 
fjbaffl or garden of happiness, the na«i!C given to the 
, of Aii Vardi Kimn. hi> grandson Siraj*-u<i-daula 

and other meml>ers of the family. Higher up ti»e i^x'er was 
the palace ot Siraj-ud-daula, in which (live uisUdled Mir 
Jafar Khan aftiT the batth^ of Plassey. ifertt ,>rer(‘ the 
famous treasiiri' vaults ef wliicli ili\c ‘'duh-'d walked 
through , vault'”' whi^h \\v:v ihnmn ni,cp. to nw alone, 
|iUcd on eitle^r hand with c/old <ihd At this 

moment I stand ast^ini-deat mv <cvvu r!u>d<>rati<»u.’' 


At Jafar;4anj Hv/v», ,, ;ue Mane^ reman j> -O^'rtic palace id 
Mb' Klwtn, in whn h Sirajoid daula was^^pnt to 


tr6dd»’j1 on 


^ "^^Muz^larpur (43,668* Headquarters of the Mif% 
. aflaquir dfetrict and the 1 'irljut division,' it is aJso flu* head- 


X*rs of tlie Ihliar Light (aHllunlccl volunteer 

4 and a ccntre4afeiiie incngo ulantnig mciustrv. i h 


I (>1 lakes' that originiilty 

r^*^^^ai(aisingh 

the Old Ikaiimaputra. * #’ 

I' , ]^ 4 qr*nganj (i'^,876). A%rtibdivisif^l lu'.ulquarters 
^crfffiicca district , and an important river mart a^d centre 
f;Ol ^ jute trade. lfe»ca||tair||a number of jute presses. 


r safe ^drehonses, an oil de}H>t^a.i}i^|^;^f the Bank of 




iz). A tflwm and nvex 

district. , • 

(7009). H|||a9«art«rs oi No5khffi district. 

nillMi (XQ,274^. He^quarteis of WB>na district. 

Patna (136,153). Cajatel of Bihar and 
extending along the Ganges for about nine mites ; it 
indudes Bankipore, a suburb i»%hich ^ the beadqu^c^« 
of tbe Patna district and division. The modern dty is| 
bmlt over P3taliputra. the capital of India under the 
ilaaryan emiien,rs. Remains of this anaent nty, in- 
dading a great pillared haU ^ Asoka, have been f^nd 
20 f<*l below the surface. TTic present city has had an 
eventful history. It became the capital of Bihar m the 
sirt««th «nwr>-, aad. 

1574. made the seat of ^ Mughal \iterojN raw 
than one ot whom was a prince of the irapenal family. 

It has been taken md retaken, has suffered fi^c and sack, 
and has witnessed the proclamation of two En^xms. 
US final capture by tbe En^islj took place after tbe 
-Massacre of Patna." w^hn io® Ewopean 
were murdered, under Mir Kfcira’s orders, by tlic vile 
Soiwu. a (iennan renegade whose original Mme iras 

oJ this iragoly, »Wch surpassed the Btoch Hole M M- 
cutta to hortor, im » *imed tom- ^ 

planned deliberately aild U was earned oQt m cold Wood 

^ Of hi#>rif iKist, the city ^ few Imi^ttgs 

atchaeological % artistip interest. S^rcely ^ 

■ coustnulW of ston^gM and toick pt^domioat o. The , 

«« mo*)* d|^hSh (1540.5) ; towthmuKtopj. 

is tlpH^dsomest ; and po-hapiPi^ *9^ 






> -.wm.v -J , J --V 

^Gi^r iQivmh 

k a temple erected fey-R^ ^ ' Sfi^i,;/'^''^',,' 
^|:j{ the Panjab," dfi the site where Govind^ 
f/^cal Sikh Gum and creator of the Sikhs^t 

WHS born, ('(-rfainly the most edrious is 
' Cfe, (h.tia tgtaraawi at Bankipore, a beehive-shaped 
:4imeiiTj oi brick, q6 fe('t hi^!^|whirh was built in 1786 
ior'flie Nloraj.?e of grain as an insurance again-st. famine. 
Soaie ..-i iiie b-aildings in the Opium Factory formed part 
• >j the --!il Dutch Factory, and there is a R'lman Catholic 
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F;g. 99. Puri during the C»f Festival 


than 


Imdi in 1772-Q. The principal educational 
instittniotc are the Patna College and the Bihar School 
(d I'ned'.?.! ; Close to the lattcr.is thg Patna Oriental 


Ijh. :w‘\ N 


a fine colltxtiou of Araby: awi Pefsian 
i-. ^ome of which are exqiiii?^ite specimens^ 
<4<a!i‘.:ra|^iy driginally belonging tt^e Mughal Einjierors. 

■ Th< ' ity h talKi tlie seat High Court and Laiversity, , 
tiu<i are being ere^t^ot tl‘<’ residence of the 

1,1, :3b na4t4;»yyentor and thl^JfiStlBJnmodaticin of % 


p;.<*vnj^ bsii-etariat. It ha^i|B declining fej 




^ -.''J 



owhi^ te loss of trade and oontini^ ejadtemka 

^ ^of. • l>Tit it is hoped that the estahHshment <A 

Capital* will restoiie its waning prosperity, 
m Ptirt (39,686). Headquarters Oi Puri district situated 
li the Bay of Bengal. It c<»itains the temple of ^ 

nith, a splendid fane eight centuries old. "Ih^^^er 
is 190 f^t high ; outside the Lion (late or main 
is a beautiful pillar of the sun-god, 15 feet high, atoch 
was brought here from KonSxak. Puri is a world-famous 
pl^ce of pilgrimage, at which is celebrat^ every year 
the Car Festival that has made 

a familiar expression in the English lanj^^ ,^e car , 
‘itself is .sometimes erroneously called Jagannafhi’lied tins 
4i designation of the god, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
MdWans “Lord of the World.” Owing to its situation 
on the sea.- Pun of late years acquired some popularity 

as a health resort. . 

PumM (14,784). Headquarters of IHirnea district, 
it was the capital of Muhamraadaii Clovernors. who 
could put an army of 15.000 men into the field ; one of 
the line unsuccessfully disputed the throne of Bengal 
with Siraj-ud-daula. 

PurulU (20,886); Haidquarters of M§nbhum dis^ct 
and a Junction for the railway line to Ranchi. 

Rijmahai (5357). A subdivisional headquaitfe of 
the^^iantal Parganas on the Ganges. It w^ the capital 
olBerigal from 1592’' to 1608 arid again from ibay to 16^. 
The remains d the capial extend for four mite on the 
west of the modem town, put m^t of the buildings have 

been destroyed or are in ruins. 

Rimpur Boiiia (23,406). Headquarters of Ra)Sh^i 
’district, situated on the Ganges. It cont^s an tdd 
Dutch factory and a large College. ^ 

Rfocht {32,994), Headquaiters,, of RSnchi distnct 
and of iliota Nagpur. It is also the hot weather capital 




and Orisisai' Situated- 

it "% more temperate -dirisate'lhaa' the 

tins plains. It is t^ headquarters %fc^ Chota -M^iy'^ 
diqeese of the Chttrclt**'of England^fcid a <Ajitre 


^^iary enterprise. “ _ 

ji6,4a9) . Headquarters of Rangpu|;^istr^. 

“^Eiganj* (15497)- A town in BurdwSn district, 
with large pot terj' works and a paper mill. It was fon^riy 
the centre of the coal-mining industry the RSa^aiii 
co4l-fteld, but of late years ha.s eclipsed by Asansol. 

A town in Singhbhhm district, ewi* 
tainu 4 the^ks of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., to which* 
it owes its existence as a town. 

Sambalpuf {12,981). Headquarters of Sarobahnitdi^ 
trict andfOi the Political Ageat of the Orissa Feudatory 


States. 

Sdntipur (26,703). Town in Kadia district on the river 
Hooghly. It was once the centre of a flrmrishing weaving 
industry, and its muslins had a European reputation, 

g flfa ygrt, (23,097). A subdivisional headquarteiS of 
ShShib&d, situated two miles from the northern escarp- 
ment of the Kaimur Hills. An interesting old town, 
containing the mausoleum of Sber Shah, Emperor of India 
(1540-5), and that of his father, both fine specimens of. 
the PathSn style of architecture. In a large tank half 
a mile away from the mausoleum of Sher Shall is |he tomb 
of his son, the Emperor SaKm Shall ; his body waslirou^t 
from Gw’alior (i553)- and the building q| a mausoleum 
over the tomb .was commenced but never completed'. 
An edict of Asoka of the year 231 or 232 b.c. is inscribed 
in a cave on the Chandan Kr Hill to the east of the town. 
The repulse by the citizens of a band of 2000 rebels in 
the Mutiny of 1857 was rewarded by the Government 
dedaring.offidafly Jhat th|;town was to be known; ^ 
Nasir-nl-Hukkain, |e., the loyal town. J 



iiuft ^minpore Cwlege 


Thetoi 


. 'pte {xrindpal ]iiem<»ials 
^Wete#y mth tmi^ datin(!^> 
«ided in 1805 .dedicate ^ 
iMalt m tie sa^ ym. and the Govd^ | 
itb& court-house. In the 

are’:il» gravii^^ .|^trey» Marshman and Waw^ 
e^ilish^ the Sar^pore Uimoh 

^*%terestiflg ibCfdRctib^ with them ai^ 

lie ^’Kimpore Cmlege which ‘they founded^ the Missimi ■■' 
^pc^M^-^he Pagoda, an absoiaoned Hindu, temple which 
%*iM up'dK’Wtgp, and Aldeen House, ^ 
their I^fd, tl»e Rev. David Brown. 
ThO to^^l^oittait^ l^gt* jute mills, a Roman f'atho^ 
17A a»d a temple of JagannSth ;^he Car 
ijdebrated here every year is the largest of ha 
‘ Furi. The name is a corruption of Srir 5 nipi^V, 

lii^P^ganj ^24,7771. A Hub<li\'isit)nal headquarters of 
J»hbna district on the nver Jannina. An important 

centre of the jute trade. ‘ iw. . 

Surf (9131)- Headejuafters of BlrbhSm district. 
Ijme^ry contains the tc«nb of Jdui Cheap, the 
’ CommdTial Resident in BirbhOm. wbow-as styled ' 
the Ifc^niispent " and hasbeen immortalwcd in bir William ♦ 
HhafefcWniw/s of Rural Bengal. Sari Is also the mise- 
same writer's delightful work The Old . 

(45.t7C'- in , 


^.dllp::||tw»-I^poghly with .j^i^pe r aufl a^| 
■mmJ^inoe over. 
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tie fcateral aims and feaiwfkk of tbe SajesijM^lMiliP 
tias I^tor^s Prefac^t the be^ning of the v<il»aji&\, 

HijS following \ 9 liin«$ of the series are iAeei^ puhlohed ; 

tihe iKidrss Presidency, with Mysore, ^oorg, and Sf 
allMtteted By Edgak TauasrOx, C.l£. 

,98 iitau>tcatiiMUi'%iid«a js net ~ 

* ^ ^ 

The Peiijaba North-West Frontier * Pxoirmce, aii 4 
ICtsImur. By Sir Douib, M A , K C S 1 Witli 

150 ^tistratioiSs and 2 maps t»i> net 


An Atlas of Commercial Geography* Compiled bv 
Fawcett Atlbh Asmtant Map-Cura|or to the Royal GeWaphtcal 
Soctet) Omtainwag ipdloured m Inti^iitticaw D A. 
Jokes, Assistant LibraiMi^ ip the Royal Ceographicai SqSety, and 
an IndeK 2>einy 4to - 5# 

A Shhft History of theJExpanston of the British EfhiA^ 

i 500-^911 liy \V 11 Woodward, lornwrly Prt/cssor of Ednoatioc 
in th^ UmvcTsi^ of IJveipool With 10 maps Crown 8vo 48 

**TliorougKiy to be recornmendiwl 

An Outlii^ History of the British Empire ftom 1500 toigii. 

By the same Author Witli 6 maps Extra fcap 8vo m i*d net 

book is concise, correct, and well lialanced, and gives m 
moderate oompaas all the information that the ordinary schoob 
lx>y or tmiiiKig college student may l>e expected to assimilate and 
remember of the subject” — Cruardiait ^ 

History of England for Use in Schools. Bv Arthur 
D IjKNBS, M A , former! > Scholar of Uriel College, Oxffud Con* 
taming an additional chapter. The Twentieth Century U 1 1 h i ^ maps 
and K plans Crown 3vo 4s (4 Use in three »eparate parts, 
2s each (Part Ij, to 1509 ad*. Part II, 1,09-^-1714, Part III, 
1^80—1901 ). . 

A separate jpart m also issued covering the period * From me 
Wars of the thi^ Death of EliAabcth ( i Prfee m 

Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane» London. C. F. Ck}^ Manager 


fh»:i^torship'^of PwfesaM- E, j|i/;:RAl«ic»^, 
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